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CHAPTER XV 


TYPES OF THE NETHERLANDS: 1500-1800 


Tee Netherlands printing never equalled 
the exquisite work of the best French printers 
between 1500 and 1550, by the middle of the 
sixteenth century the primacy in printing had begun to 
pass from France to Holland. This was chiefly because the 
Roman Church, and especially the theologians of the Sor- 
bonne, were discouraging French scholarship, forbidding 
Hebrew studies, fearing the study of Greek, and, by thus 
impeding scholarship, impeding the career of that fine 
figure, the French scholar-printer. The palm for printing 
passed to Holland also, largely because of two great names; 
and the books one naturally first thinks of in considering 
the Netherlands press are the ample sixteenth century vol- 
umes by Christophe Plantin, and the “tight,” business-like 
little editions printed by various Elzevirs in the seventeenth 
century. We first consider the work of these two presses, 
and then some sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
tury books by other Netherlands printers. 


I 


LANTIN was a Frenchman. He was born at Saint 

Avertin, near the city of Tours, about the year 1520, 
and after various wanderings in his own country he came 
to Antwerp, where he engaged in book-binding and work- 
ing in leather. Incapacitated through an accident from con- 
tinuing his trade, he became a printer —a métier with which 
he was already familiar. The books which he printed show 
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his Gallic training and taste. Partly through the political 
situation of the Netherlands—still under Spanish rule— 
and partly through his eminence as a scholarly typographer, 
he came to have extended relations with many notable 
men. He began to print at Antwerp in 1555, and estab- 
lished a foundry in connection with his press in 1563, 
where a certain Sabon — whose name was given to a size of 
German type—was employed. At first Plantin apparently 
purchased current and local material; later he began to 
import matrices of foreign fonts or to have his types cut 
for him. Though he made Antwerp a centre of printing, 
this printing was characteristic not so much of the Nether- 
lands as of France. This was not solely because Plantin 
was a Frenchman, but because he so constantly procured 
and used French products. Frangois Guyot of Antwerp, 
a type-cutter and founder, who was one of the earliest four- 
nisseurs to the Plantin press, was a Frenchman of Parisian 
origin. With Robert Granjon of Lyons—who for a time 
lived at Antwerp— Plantin had continuous dealings. San- 
lecque supplied some of Plantin’s fonts; at the Garamond 
sale he acquired certain important “strikes” and types; and 
Guillaume Le Bé I and Hautin supplied part of his equip- 
ment. Some delightful roman and italic fonts came, appar- 
ently, from the office of Simon de Colines. Granjon supplied 
some of Plantin’s civi/ité, and also cut the Greek and Syr- 
lac type for his Polyglot Bible—the Hebrew being from 
Le Bé. This famous Polyglot in eight volumes (printed by 
Plantin under the patronage of Philip II of Spain, and 
edited by Benito Arias Montano, Philip’s chaplain) was 
his masterpiece and also almost his ruin. “Learning hath 
gained most by those books by which the Printers have 
lost,” says Thomas Fuller in his Holy State. “Christopher 
Plantine [sc] by printing of his curious interlineary Bible 
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in Anwerp [sic] through the unreasonable exactions of the 
King’s officers, sunk and almost ruined his estate.” The 
Spanish Crown later granted the Plantin press special privi- 
leges for printing service-books for the Spanish Church. 
This was a monopoly retained for a long time by Plantin’s 
descendants, and (as we shall see) proved an obstacle to the 
progress of liturgical printing in Spain. Between 1568 and 
1570, Plantin bought the Netherlands “rights” of the new 
Breviary of Pius V; for the new Missal he purchased a 
monopoly for the Netherlands, Hungary, and portions of 
Germany. These privileges assured the press of a staple 
product which was a veritable gold mine to him and his 
descendants. 

Plantin, after the death of Guyot and the cessation of 
his relations with Granjon, appears to have taken up with 
a Ghent type-founder, Henric van der Keere the younger, 
or, as he preferred to call himself, Henri du Tour; and 
between the years 1570 and 1580 Plantin’s own foundry 
. apparently was closed —Du Tour supplying everything. 
He, too, seems to havebeen of French origin— indeed, Four- 
nier speaks of him as living at Paris. The music fonts in 
Plantin’s office were of remarkable magnificence, and some 
of his books of Masses, especially those by Georges de la 
Héle, are strikingly handsome (fig. 193). Of these music 
types some of the best were cut by Du Tour. In 1580, the 
year of Du Tour’s death, he was, according to Rooses,’ the 
only type-founder in the country. There were also Nether- 
lands founders from whom Plantin purchased types, whose 
names have come down to us, but the greater part of his 
equipment was by French hands. 

The following letter to Moretus, written from Paris, De- 


‘ Max Rooses, Christophe Plantin, Imprimeur Anversois, 2°™¢ Edition. Ant- 
werp, 1896. 
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cember 12, 1598, tells something of the relations between 
Garamond and Plantin, as well as Plantin’s dealings with 
Guillaume Le Bé I, whose son, Guillaume Le Bé II, writes 
it. 

“T have long had a great desire to write you, understand- 
ing you to be son-in-law of the late M. Plantin (whom may 
God absolve), who during his lifetime was a great friend 
of my late father’s, which has caused me, through the 
kindness with which your nephew, M. de Varennes, has 
addressed me, to take up my pen, in order that thereby I 
may make overtures toward renewing between us the ac- 
quaintance which existed between our fathers—which is 
the first reason moving me to write; the second being, that 
as I know you have the matrices and punches which M. 
Plantin had and likewise punches of the petit teacte cut by 
Garamond, I would pray and beg you to accommodate me 
with a set of these matrices (without justifying them, as 
long as they are struck on copper of good quality and are 
deeply sunk), and as a ‘trade.’ I have Garamond’s other 
punches which my late father purchased from Garamond’s 
widow, of which I will accommodate you with any, in even 
exchange, such as the parangon romain, the gros romain, the 
canon and the petit romain. It was my late father who sold 
M. Plantin the said punches of petit texte and those of the 
Saint-Augustin which I know you have, for my father 
bought all these from Garamond, and then, at the desire 
of Monsieur your father, he sold him these two kinds, 
although my father retained for himself a set of matrices 
of each. But in selling a large assortment to a merchant, 
he had to dispose of his petit teate because this customer 
wanted so much to have it; and that is why, not possess- 
ing it, I desire to secure it. I have also several fine fonts of 
Hebrew letters—for text as well as notes—with which 


( 


pasnpas) ELST 


‘quamqup 


‘UnUDLY isassopy 8 yezry my aq@ ur pahojdua sadh Ly, IIs “SBT 


-a‘ugyIay 9 9 1a Ay “fi 


UO} 


Tp 9 WK 


poNER ECRILY-S. 


Quifquis eft, qui moderatione & 
conftantia polleat, quietus animo eft, 
fibique ipfe placatus,vt neque tabefcat 
moleftiis, neque frangatur timore, nec 
fitienter quid expectans, ardeat defide- 


TUS Tt Vs Give: 


Sapienti nihil poteft videri magnum in rebus 
humanis, cui zternitas omnis, totiusque mundi 
nota fit magnitudo. Nam quid autin ftudiis hu- 
manis, autin tam exigua vite breuitatemagnum 
{apienti vidert poteft, qut femper animo fic excu- 
bat, veei nihil improuifum accidere pofsit, nihil 


Saprentianihil ef melius. 2.denatura, Deorum.. 

eAd rempublicam plurima ventunt. commoda, fimo- 
deratrix omnium rerum presto est fapientia- hinc adipfas 
qui eamsadepti funts, laus , honor , dignitas conflut. 
i.de Inuenr. 
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to print rabbinical commentaries, as is done in the great 
Bible printed at Venice; I think you have several kinds 
of Hebrew letters, for my father cut them and sold them 
to M. Plantin, your father. If it is agreeable to you to ac- 
commodate me with a set of matrices of the aforesaid petit 
teate of Garamond’s on the above named conditions, I beg 
you to send me a reply. I am living at rue Saint Jehan 
de Beauvais, aw clos Bruneau, and am a dealer in paper, 
and a master type-founder. By doing this you will impel me 
with all my heart to render you service wherever it may 
please you to command it; praying God that He may pre- 
serve you, and remaining, Sir, your servant and friend, 

GuittaumeE Le Bg. 
“I send you an impression of the letter I call petit texte, 
which I wish to procure.” 


Some of Plantin’s fonts are shown in his Specimen of 
1567. This Index, sive Specimen Characterum Christophori 
Plantint showed forty-one specimens— seven Hebrew, six 
Greek, twelve roman, ten italic, three cursive, and three 
gothic types. Rooses shows but six roman, four italic, and 
three cursive fonts.’ I hesitate to give these types attribu- 
tions, though the larger sizes of roman and italic appear 
very French in style (fig. 194). Those headed De Claris Orat. 
and Pro Sestio appear to be from the office of De Colines 
(fig. 195). 

The cursives headed Pro Flacco and I Offic. are the 
work of Granjon, whom Plantin frequently employed (jig. 
196). The cursive type headed J/I De Legib. is attributed 
to another type-cutter. Various forms of cursive type are 
displayed in Plantin’s Polyglot Bible,’ and the Plantin office 


* Rooses’ Plantin, after page 232. His reproduction, from which our plates 
are taken, is slightly reduced. 
* Druckschriften, pls. 8 and 30. 
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at Leyden possessed fine fonts of it.’ A peculiarity of all 
these fonts is that lower-case letters to be used in the mid- 
dle of a word often differ entirely from those to be employed 
as final letters. 

But the Dutch vernacular types, which reproduced typo- 
graphically writing then current in the Netherlands,— the 
only “national” character given by the Low Countries to 
typography, — we owe to Ameet Tavernier and Henric van 
der Keere. Tavernier, who, no doubt, had seen Granjon’s 
types, produced a similar character in Flemish style about 
1559, which, because it was native, and not (like Granjon’s) 
foreign, had a great success, and was used by Pilantin. 
Van der Keere (already mentioned as supplying Plantin 
with material) also made an essay of a letter facon d’écri- 
ture about 1575; his font comprising 110 characters. Spe- 
cimens of these types exist in the Enschedé collection.’ 
Though not germane to our investigation, they are of con- 
siderable interest.” 

Another “document” on Plantin’s types is the publica- 
tion of the Plantin-Moretus Museum entitled Specimen 
des Caractéres employés dans ’ Imprimerie Plantinienne, is- 
sued in 1905. Forty-eight characters used by Plantin are 
displayed, although the basis on which the selection was 
made is not indicated. The monumental canon d’ Espagne— 
a large, round gothic letter intended for liturgical books, 
and, I believe, cut for a Spanish Antiphonary ordered by 
the King of Spain but never printed — is a very good ex- 


*Enschedé’s Fonderies de Caracteres et leur Matériel dans les Pays-Bas, 
du XVe au XIX Siecle, pp. 44-47. 

* Tbid., pp. 40, 41, 47, 48, 49. 

* For a valuable survey of these types see Les Caract?res de Civilité de Rob- 
ert Granjon et les Imprimeurs Flamands, Antwerp, 1921, by Maurits Sabbe 
(of the Musée Plantin) and Marius Audin. It contains twelve reproductions 
of civilité fonts by Granjon, Tavernier, etc. 


vy. TVSCYL. 


O vi7r Az Philofophia dux’, o virtu- 
dis indagatrix , expultrixque vitiorum ! qui 
non modo nos, fed amnino vita hominum 
fine te efle potuiffet2 Tu vrbes peperifti, tu 
difsipatos homines in focietatem vitz con- 
uocafti. Tu eosinter fe primo dorhiciliis, 
deinde coniugiis, tum litterarum & vocum 
communione iunxifti, Tu inuehtrixlegum, 
tu magiftra morum & difciplinz fuifti, Tu 
vite tranquillicatem largica nobises, & ter- 
rorem mortis fuftulifti. 

Thales Milefius,vt obiurgatores fuos cé- 
winceret, oftenderetgue Philofophum, fi ei 
commodum effet , pecuniam facere pofle, 
omnem oleam antequans florere ccepiffet, 
in agro Milefio coémifle dicitur. Animad- 
uerterat fortaffe quadam fcientiz olearum 
vbertatem fore. 1, de Disinat. 

Quiceteris rebus pro nihilo habitis re- 
rum naturam ftudiofe intuentur, & fapien- 
tiz ftudiofi & Philofophihabentur. 5.Tu/c. 

Philofophi,virtutismagiftri. 2.Tufcul. 


ay 
DE CLARIS ORAT. 


Pacts eft comes,otiique focia,& iam bene 
conftitute ciuitatis quafi alumna quadam clo- 


guentia, . 
Nemo eft qui nefciar initio. genus humanum 


in montibus ac filuis diffipatum , prudentium 
confil1is compulfum:& difercorum oratione de- 
finied, feoppidis manibufg; fepfile. 1. de Oras. 

Fuit quoddam tempus, ctim in agris homines 
paffim beftiarum more vagabantur, & vidtu feri- 
no fibi vitam propagabant: nec ratione animi 
Guidquam , fed pleraque viribus corporis admi- 
niftrabant. Nemo legitimas viderat nuptias, ne- 
mo certos infpexerat liberos.Quo tempore qui- 
dam magnus videlicet vir & fapicns , difperfos 
homines in agris,& 1n locis filueftribus abditos, 
ratione quadam compulit in ynum locu,& con- 
gregauir, & eos cx feris & immanibus mites red- 
didit,& manfuetos, _1.de Inuent. ; 

Dus funt artes que pofluntlocare homines in 
ampliffimo gradu dignitatis: ynaimperatoris,al- 
tera oratoris boni . ab hoc enim pacis ornamen- 
ta retinentur, ab illo belli pericula tepelluntur, 
Pro Muratds 


Vet VS Cy, 

NON ex fingulis vocibus Philofophi fpectandi 
fant , fed ex perpetnitate c& conjlantia: vesq, [pedtart 
opoviet, non verba. 

In Philofophia tes fpettantuy, now verba pendut- 
tay. Orat.adBrutum. © 

A Philofopho,fi adferat eloquentiam, nonafpernor: 
finon babeat,nou admodum defidero. 1.Tufcul. 

Sunt qui in vebus contravits parums fibi conftent, 
voluptatem feneriffime contemnant, in dolore fint mol- 
lioves, gloriam negligat frangantur infanua. 1.Oftic. 

Ve fi grammaticum profe{fus fequifpiam. 
2.Tutcul. In Simil. 20. 

Quorn/qusifque Philofophorum insenisur, qui fit ita 
Morals, ita.animo ac vita conffitutus vt Yatio pofts- 
lat, qui difciplinams non oftentationens {cientia, fed le~ 
Leis Vite putet , quig, obtemperet ipfe fibi , ac decretis 
suis paveat ? Videre licet alios tanta leuitate @ iatta- 
tione,tis ut fuerit non didiciffe melius: aliospecunia cu- 
pidos non nullos gloria :multos libidinum ferios,vt cums 
corm vita miivacilitcy pugnet watio , quod quidem eft 
turpifimum. 2. Tufcul. 


Magifirivirtutis, Philofophi- 2. Tufcul. 


PRO SESTI OQ. 

H 0€ tempore cum homines nondum neque naturas 
Ui,nectur inp 2 citar deferipto, fufi per agros, atque difperfi 
vegarentur,tantumque haberent quantum manu ac vie 
vibus per cedem ac vulnera aut eripere, aut retinere poe 
tuiffent: extiterunt viri virtute ey confilio preftanti,gus 
diffipatos »aum in locum congregarunt, eosque ex feraci- 
tateilla ad iuflitiam atque manfuetudinem tranftule- 
runt , Go tnuento dinino cy humano tue cos manibus 

Sepferunt. ; 

Grauis eft ey plena dignitatis dicendi facultas,qua 
plurimas gratias , firmiffimas amucitias, maxima Jepe 
fludiapeperst, Pro ‘Aurxna. 

Eloquentia principibus maxime ornamento eff. 

4. de Finib. 

Eloquentia grands efl verbu, fapiensfententiv, ge. 
nere tote graun i manus extrema non acceffit opersbyes 
eins: preclare inchoata multa, perfecla now plane, 

De claris Orat. 

Nihileft eloquentia laxdabilivs velpreftantius, vel 
admiratione audient:nm, rel (pe mndizentium, vel eurum 
quidefenfifumtgrava,  2-Ottic. 

Vt hominu decu eff ingentum,ficingenty lumen , ft 
eloquentiae De claris Orat. 
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AD ea eligends, qu2 dubitationen afferunt, adlibere hemines defies Aubes 
mus, velarsaw fu perivor, Co quid ijt de ysogueque offer Semere plsceai, 
a quire tee 

Non eff fasis iudicare quid faciendum, win faciendiiaue fi,fed fears eviaea 
cportet in co quod fis iudicatom. %.deFinib. " 

Merling cursntur.ca, que céfiliogerkntar,qadm qua fine coafiie adminijra- 
fur. 1s de inucne. 

Domus ea que rasi¢ae Lerituromnibsr inflruiier eff sebus,G> a pparatior, 
qian €4 qua temere, uullo confilie sdrsinifizcsur. 46 de lauent. - 

Exrrcitusis cui prepofites eff [apiens, dx eailidos imperstoreranibus par- 
tibws cormodias repiiur, gudm is qui flubisie @ teaerteste aliceius aari- 
niftessur. 3.d¢ Invent. 

Hoc pleramque facimus,vt cenfliac guentis porderémos , Cr eut Lene grid 
procefferit,ouliam illam prauidiffes cub fecws, asbilfrnfiffa dicacues 
Pro G.Rabir.Pofhum. / 

Nedum heminum busilive , fed otidm ampliilin sium neeom conflia cr 
eaentuznon ox yelunsate d pleri{qus probari feleas, WiS.0 035 Astic. Epikt.re, 


127 eebus magnis,memoriaque dignis,confilia primum, dFindeaa | 
Poreacventus fpe@antur, quod cubites, equum fit,an iniquum., 

Non debernus quidquam agere , cuius non pofsimus caufam proba- | 
bilemreddere. 1. Offic. A 

Ad remgerendam qui accedit, eaueat, ne id nivdo confideret, quam 
Illa res honefta fir,fed etiam ve hab ent efficients faculkacemin Guo ipfo 
confidtrandum eft ill, ne auttemere delperet proper ignainam, aut 
nimisconfidat propter cupiditatem. 1 omnibus aurcminegotiis prius i 
quim azgrediare ,adhibendaest praparatiodiligens. —t. Of fie. 

Suum guifque nofcar ingenium, acreaique fe,& yitiorum, & bono- i 
cum fuorim indicem prebeatinefcenici plus quam nos videantur babe- 
ae apes hifieio videat in fcena,quod non videat fapiens in vi- | 
ta, 3.Offe 

Non ch [enaetue ex aliisiudicare + yt fiquid dedeceat in aliis, 
viremus & ipfizfir enim nefcio quo modo, yt magis in aliis ccrmamus, 
quim in nobilmetipfis,fiqaid delinguitar. 1. Offic. 

VepiQoses, & ij quifignafabsicancur. 2. Of fit.ia Similib. 90. 
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ample of the black-letter peculiar to Spain at that period 
(fig. 197). Certain fonts similar to it were used in Italy. 
The moyen canon romain and its italic appear to me French, 
as does the petit canon romain with its italic; but the moyen 
canon flamand is a characteristic Netherlands black-letter. 
The roman and italic types are, of course, old style, most 
of them heavy in cut. The ascendonica cursive is an inter- 
esting, lively italic in which two forms of double s should 
be noted, as well as the lower-case g’s, the ligatured sp, the 
ampersand, and the capital Q— characters closely allied to 
handwriting. On the other hand, the gros teate italique, the 
augustin italique (1st), and the cicéro italique remind one (in 
general grayness of effect when printed) of the light italic 
which came into use in France in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the smaller types of this specimen there seem to 
be two sorts of fonts: (1) traditional old style with its inter- 
esting italic, and (2) lighter roman and italic, more even 
in cut, more monotonous in colour, and much less attrac- 
tive. The beautiful type from the De Colines office, called 
Colineus romain and Colineus italique, I have spoken of. The 
type-specimen ends with a page each of Greek and He- 
brew —one of the latter from De Colines’ ofice —and then 
follow music types and borders, some of which are familiar. 
A vast quantity of ornamental alphabets, many of which 
are of great magnificence, do not come properly under our 
survey. Two classes of these, however, may be noted — 
the calligraphic letters (fig. 198), probably derived from 
the ornamental lettering of contemporary writing-masters, 
meant to be used with civilité types, or with music; and 
the class of alphabet represented by the famous historiated 
letters numbered 6 and 14, from the first of which a letter 
(reduced) is shown in the plate from De la Héle’s Mass 


( fig. 193). 
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How such types look in pages may be seen by consult- 
ing Plantin’s books— particularly the monumental Polyglot 
Bible (1572), the prefatory matter to the first volume being 
a magnificent display of his noble fonts (fig. 199). This 
work is generally to be found in any large library. For those 
who desire an easy ascent to Parnassus (though they will 
not get very far up the mountain), the plates of text-pages in 
Rooses’ life of Plantin will be found convenient; or, better 
still, the few but telling facsimiles in Druckschriften des XV 
bis XV III Jahrhunderts.” But Plantin’s books themselves 
are the only satisfactory exhibition of his types. 

Plantin’s earlier printing is more delicate than his later 
work. A good example of his first manner is an “emblem 
book” published in 1567—an edition of Claude Paradin’s 
Symbola Heroica, translated from French into Latin, and 
printed in 32mo form. The text of this delightful little book 
is set in a delicate italic which harmonizes agreeably with 
the spirited rendering of the designs. Displayed lines, em- 
ployed in connection with the italic text, are, however, set 
in roman, and the prefatory matter is almost entirely printed 
in it (fig. 200). Very reserved in style, the book reminds 
one of editions from the Lyons press. A 12mo herbal, Ra- 
riorum Stirpium Hispanie Historia, by Charles de ?Ecluse 
(Clusius), printed by Plantin in 1576,—also set almost en- 
tirely in italic,—resembles French or Italian work. Sim- 
ple in arrangement, and with charming woodcuts of plants, 
it is another example of his earlier and more intimate man- 


* Druckschriften, pls. 7, 8, 16, 30, 87. Plate 7 shows a beautiful old style 
type, very beautifully set (owr fig. 199). Plate 8 shows Dutch civilité type, 
with its semi-calligraphic initial. Notice the “‘written’’ look of the capital 
letters in the first seven lines. Plate 16 shows an italic type. Notice the am- 
persands in the third, fourth, and seventeenth lines. Plate 30 shows a small 
size of civilité. Plate 87 exhibits a massive old style roman font, in which ob- 
serve the final n’s, e’s, and t’s. 
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198. Calligraphic Initials from Plantin Office 


REGNI NEAPOLITANI 
PERMLVOL LEG IY, M. 


PHILIPPVS DEI GRATIA REX 
CASTELLZA, ARAGONVMM, Vee RITRV-S' OVE 
S1c1114, HIERVSALEM, VNGARIA, DALMATLA4,ET CROATIA, &c. 


ey) Nronivs Perrenotus,$.R.C.rtit. SanéiPetriad Vincula Prefby- 
i jer, Cardinalis de Granuela;prefate Regis & Catholice Maieftatis 


kas, neralis, &c. Mag®. viro Chriftophoro Plantino, ciui Antuerpien- 
e fi, & prefate Catholice Maieftatis Prototypographo fideli Re- 
4 cio,dilecto,eratiam Regiam & bonam voluntatem. Cumex pra- 
clarorum virorum literis certiores facti fimus, opus Bibliorum quinque linguarum, 
cum tribus Apparatuum tomis sceleberrimum, reique publice Chriftiane veiliffima, 
eiufdem ferenifime Maieftatis iuffu u, ope atque aufpiciis mad publicam totius Chri- 
ftiani orbiscommoditatem & ornamentum, typis longé elegantiflimis, & preftan- 
tiffimi viri Benedi@ti Ariz Montani pracipua cura & ftudio. quam emendatiffimé 
ate excufum effe,eiufdemd, exemplar fan@iffimo Domino noftro PP.G regorio xiii. 
oblatum, ita placuiffe, vt prafate Maieftatis fan@os conatus, & Regi Catholico in 
primis conuenientes, f{ummopere laudarit, & ampliffima tibi priuilegia ad hoc opus 
tuendum Motu proprio concefferit, Nos quoque cunt naturali genio impellimurad 
fouendum preclara queque ingenia, quz infigni quopiam conatu ad publica com- 
moda promouenda atque augenda a{pirant, primum quidem longé preclarifimum 
hoc fuz Maieftatis ftudium , vt vere Heroicum & Prolomei, Eumenis, aliorumque 
olim conatibusin Bibliothecis inftruendis e6 preftantuus, quod non vanz ftimulo 
gloriz,veilli,fed recte Religionisconferuandz & propagandz zelo fufceptum,meri- 
to fufpicientes, deinde eximiam operam: ‘doGiffimi B. Aria Montani,acimmortali 
laude dignam admirantes, rebusque tuis,quemadmodi tuo nomineexpetitur, pro- 
{picere cupientes, ne meritisfrauderis fruétibus tante operz,& impenfee,que fumma 
folicitudine & induftria in opus ad finem feliciter perducendum a tectiam infumpra 
effeaccepimus,cumque certo con{tet,opus hoc.nunquam haétenus hoc in Regno ex- 
cufum effe, dignum que ipfo S. fedis A poftolice fuffragio fit iudicatum vt diuulgetur 
ac priuilegiis ornetur. Tuis igitur iuftiffimis votis, vt deliberato confilio, ita alacri 8c 
exporrecta fronte lubenter annuentes; tenore prefentium ex gratia {peciali, prefate 
Maieftatis nomine, cum deibctaione &afliftentia Regij j collateralis confilij;,ftarui- 
mus & decreuimus, ne quis intra viginti annos proximos,a die dat.prefentium dein- 
ceps numerandos, in hoc Regno dium Bibliorum opus, cum Apparatuum tomis 
coniunétis, vel Apparatus ‘pice aut cord partem aliquam feorfum,citra ipfius Chri- 
{tophori,aut caufam & iusab ipfo habentis,licentiam i imprimere,aut ab aliis impref- 
fa vendere,aur in fuis officinis vel alias tenere poflit. Volentes & decernétes exprelse, 
quod 


199. Page from Biblia Polyglotta: Plantin, Antwerp, 1572 
(reduced ) 
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ner’ ( fig. 201). This book deals with heliotrope, thyme, and 
other godless vegetation, and on the last page a Canon of 
Antwerp Cathedral attests that it contains nothing contrary 
to faith or morals. Since then we have learned that the mar- 
riage customs of plants would bring to the cheek “the blush 
that is now peculiar to the middle-aged.” 

The later Plantin fonts needed great space around them 
when in mass; and this they have in that splendid Atlas 
by Abraham Ortel’— Theatrum Orbis Terrarum—first pub- 
lished in 1570. In a copy of the edition of 1584 in the Li- 
brary of Harvard College, the elaborate copper-plate title- 
page is made gorgeous by colour, and the portrait of Ortel 
is surrounded with a complicated framework which is a 
mass of illumination. The maps are gaily coloured, too, and 
their decorative cartouches are specially brilliant. The typog- 
raphy (in roman and italic fonts) stands up well under the 
strain of its coloured decoration. The prefatory type-matter is 
magnificent, especially the page of spaced capitals, arranged 
in a dedication to Philip I. The alphabetical index of maps, 
in spaced capital letters, the compliments to Ortel in Latin 
and Greek, and the tabular arrangement of type (in the 
Nomenclator Ptolemaicus generally bound with the Atlas), 
are all most distinguished. The final “privilege” in civilité, 
and directions to the binder, etc., on the last page, close a 
book in which a difficult problem is met with courage and 
solved with gusto. As the size of type used in each page is 
dictated by a desire to fill it,and the matter varies in amount, 
the volume is a sort of specimen-book of Plantin’s fonts. 

Plantin’s folio Opera of Tacitus, annotated by Lipsius, 
printed in 1585 (a third issue of this work) is also a beautiful 


* For other examples of Plantin’s earlier way of working, see title-pages re- 
produced in Rooses’ Plantin, pp. 58, 60, 84. 
* Commonly known as Ortelius. 
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book. It is very simply arranged. The Annals and History 
occupy a section by themselves, and Lipsius’ commentary 
to the former, and notes to the latter, occupy divisions marked 
by separate title-pages. This fine, lively piece of printing 
employs for its preliminary matter many of Plantin’s mel- 
lowest and most beautiful types. The opening addresses, 
composed in noble fonts of roman, or in an italic full of swing 
and movement, show the Gallic touch. In the body of the 
work the type used is a smaller size of excellent roman; but 
the pages are so large, there are such masses of it, and it is 
so closely set, that the effect is a bit overpowering. Lipsius’ 
commentaries at the end show that sad mixture of roman 
and italic, spaced capitals, and Greek quotations, dear to the 
learned at that date. Yet in the main, the Tacitus is a fine 
piece of printing. 

Plantin also printed books in the Flemish black-letter 
current at that day. An example of this is the Rechten, ende 
Costumen van Antwerpen, printed at the expense of that city, 
in 1582. It is not by any means a “pure” black-letter book, 
for (as in some sixteenth century English books) roman 
was used as a display letter to a “norm” of black-letter— 
exactly reversing our present-day use of black-letter and 
roman. Its title, preface, and some displayed matter employ 
italic. A letter quoted in the black-letter “Confirmation of 
Privileges” is set in roman type; and passages in roman 
here and there occur. But the text, which runs to nearly 
four hundred quarto pages, is composed in a superb Flem- 
ish /ettre de forme, massive and very fine. Some passages in 
civilité are interesting, and so are the decorated initials. This 
book is supplemented by a sort of “order of procedure” for 
meetings of city officers. Would that “municipal printing” 
to-day had such dignity! (fig. 202). 

In addition to the Polyglot and other Bibles, and missals, 


CAROLI CLVSII 


RARIORVM STIRPIVM 


HISTORIA, 


DVS ER GS E GV NDS. 


Rsorvw, fruticum & fuffruticum 
abfoluta Hiftona, reliquarum ftirpium 
defcriptiones adgrediemur , inter quas 
i Coronarie (quod infigni colorum va- 
rietate, omnium oculosilico in fe conuertant, eof{que 
mitumin modum recreent) meritd primum locum 
fibi vendicare videntur. Initium igitur a Bulbofis, vt- 
pote nobilioribus , facientes , reliquas ordine deinde 
profequemut. 


De Narciflo. CAP. I. 


D v0 fant apud Diofcoridem Narciffi genera,me- 
dio luteus , cy medzo purpureus. Ego, prater po- 


Stremi (qui nonnullis N arbonenfis Gallia pratus fpor- 

te prouentt) quatuor alia genera per Hifpanias obfer~ 
wai, magnitudine, florum fliorumd, forma CF colove, 
florendi denig, tempore inter fe differentia. 

P rio rergo Narciffusterna aut quaterna folia 1. 
habet, virentia, oblonga, Porrt filits fimulia fere, can- Narcilfirs 
lem concanum, ftriatum, fine foliis , pedem altum, in- medio 
terdumaltiorem , & in {ammo flores (ex aut offo , plu 
vesve ,triangulis pediculis infidentes , G ¢membrana 
erumpentes, meedtocriter ansplos, cum granitate quada 
odoratos , fex folits albis conflantes , quorum mediunrs 
calyx omanitsa Latens occupat , flamina brenia fex cums 

3 totidents 


201. Page from Rariorum Stirpium Hispanie Historia 
Plantin, Antwerp, 1576 
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BR, floten/maeroock dat Duptervende bin- 
Wiis Me De Cirphept der feluer tadt ghele- 
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202. Page of Rechten, ende Costumen van Antwerpen, Plantin, 1582 
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breviaries, and such-like liturgical books, I recommend the 
student of Plantin’s work to examine the botanical books 
by L’Obel, Dodoens, and Charles de l’Ecluse; the atlases by 
Abraham Ortel; Luigi Guicciardini’s Description of the 
Low Countries in various languages; the works of Arias 
Montano and Justus Lipsius; the music of G. de la Héle, 
Cornet, and others; the emblem books of Junius, Alciati, 
Sambucus, etc., and the poetry of Houwaert. 

Plantin died in 1589. He was buried in Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, and on his tomb was inscribed: 


CHRISTOPHORUS SITUS HIC PLANTINUS, REGIS IBERI 
TYPOGRAPHUS, SED REX TYPOGRAPHUM IPSE FUIT 


Plantin’s two daughters were married to printers —the 
elder to Raphelengius, associated for many years with 
Plantin, and who previously taught Latin and Greek at 
Cambridge, and afterwards accepted the chair of Hebrew 
at Leyden. To this University he was also printer—as was 
Plantin himself for a brief period. The other daughter 
married Moretus, who, after Plantin’s death in 1589, in 
association with his widow, carried on the press — the 
Plantin-Moretus Office, as it was usually called. Its work, 
at its best, preserved much of the later Plantin style. Two 
examples of it must suffice. The first is Rembert Do- 
doen’s Stirfium Historia, printed by Plantin’s grandson, 
Johan Moretus, in 1616—a revised Latin edition of the 
book earlier issued by Plantin. The preliminary matter is 
set in Plantin’s superb roman and italic fonts (fig. 203). 
The actual book, most agreeably illustrated with brilliantly 
printed woodcuts of plants, is composed in a small size of 
roman type of great mellowness and beauty. Simple two- 
line initial letters start each chapter, the title of which is 
set in a small italic. It is a charming piece of work — ex- 
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cept that the chapter-heads are too much crowded into the 
text—and a fine example of “the Plantin manner”; per- 
haps too much of a survival to be typical of Moretus. An 
odd feature is the final table of names of the plants de- 
scribed, in different languages. Arabic names, etc., are set 
in italic; Italian, Spanish, and French, in roman; but Ger- 
man, Bohemian, English, etc., equivalents are arranged in 
black-letter. Dodoens was among the great botanists of his 
day, and Plantin printed a number of his books. 

Another seventeenth century book from the Plantin Of- 
fice is the Jesuit Hugo’s Obsidio Bredana. This interesting 
folio gives an account of the siege of Breda — familiar 
still through Velasquez’ great picture of its surrender. Its 
printing retains much of Plantin’s later manner. It is com- 
posed entirely in an ample roman type. It was issued in 
1626 and is a very dignified piece of work. 

The Officina Plantiniana—more a palace than a print- 
ing-house—in the Marché du Vendredi at Antwerp, has 
long been, and still is (as the Musée Plantin), one of the 
sights of Europe. It is probably the most beautiful building 
—both inside and out—dedicated to the uses of printing, 
in the world; nor is there any other establishment which 
gives such an accurate idea of an early printing-house. The 
presses, type, and materials of Plantin, Moretus, and their 
successors have all been preserved, as well as their account- 
books and correspondence. Not the least valuable part of 
the collection is the original plates and blocks of ornaments, 
and designs drawn for the press by Rubens and other 
artists. l’o the student the most interesting of the rooms are 
the type-cutters’ work-shop, the letter-foundry, the press- 
room, and the proofreaders’ room, which are kept much 
in their primitive condition. The building and its con- 
tents were in the possession of successive members of the 


Largus opes proprias diffundens folus in omnes, 
Sic hac Scriptorum veterum monimenta volumen 
jlluftrat {plendore iso, nottemd, recentum. 
Arte noua pulfa penitus caligine nudat. 

Juve igitur vinax, Ommnig, perennius are 
Maichate [ua frabit nec frmins vilum- 
Olim cudit opus vapide fornacibus Etna 
(yclopum laffata manus, ferrog, coatts 
Sudantis vara [ub vefte Pyracmonis artes 
Sentifcent aui cariem prins, ey [olida [pe 
Fraudatus Steropes operam plovabit inertem>. 
O qua fama tuas olim fectabitur vmbras? 
Venturi quantus popul memoraberis ore, 
Dodonse pater? quanto celebrabere plaufu? 
Cum tibife pafim debebunt plébsque , patresg,, 
Seruatig, fenes, gnarag, virgo mariti? 

Funera quid metuis? vinet post bufta fuperftes 
Pars immenfa tut, nullog, taceberis ano, 

eAtque ipfo a femo fumet tua gloria vires. 
NC am prius aftra polum toto vadiantia calo 
Defirtuent, fterilesq, fragofum littus arena, 
Jing, autumnal noua palmite gemma tumebtt, 
Et pede pref[a fluet tepido vindemia Vere, 
Quam taceant nomendg, tuum, laudesq, minores, 
Frritag, intereant opera conamina vefira. 


203. Page of Italic from Plantin Office, Antwerp, 1616 
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Moretus family until 1875, when it was ceded to the city 
of Antwerp by Edouard Moretus, the last proprietor, who 
died at Antwerp in 1880. The place is full of charm, and 
its sunny, vine-clad courtyard a haunt of ancient peace. 


II 


LZEVIR, the other great name in the history of print- 

ing in the Netherlands, belongs properly to the seven- 
teenth century. The founder of the family, Louis Elzevir, 
a bookseller and bookbinder at Louvain, removed to Ley- 
den for religious reasons— the Elzevirs were Protestants — 
in 1580, and began to publish books there three years later. 
Five of his sons carried on the Elzevir activities. Utrecht, 
Leyden, Amsterdam, all had members of the family at 
work there, and for nearly a century and a half they were 
the best known printers of the Low Countries. The great 
figures in the family were Bonaventure and a nephew 
Abraham — partners from the year 1625—who published 
editions of the classics in convenient format. “In the Elze- 
virs,” as Aldis says, “we have parted company with the 
scholar-printers who themselves edited and revised the 
texts which they presented to the learned world. We have, 
instead, intelligent printer-publishers, excellent men of busi- 
ness, anxious to produce books that both textually and typo- 
graphically should sustain their credit for good work. To 
secure correctness they employed scholars to edit their pub- 
lications and see them through the press.” 

The Elzevirs are popularly remembered nowadays by 
their little editions in 32mo, with engraved title-pages, 
narrow margins, and compact pages of a solid, monoto- 
nous type which is Dutch and looks so. These are the 
volumes which romantic novelists—who are seldom good 
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bibliographers —like to call “priceless Elzevirs,” though 
they were then, and are now, cheap books. These and other 
Elzevir editions had the merit of handy form, good edit- 
ing, and eminently common-sense qualities. But even this 
scarcely accounts for their tremendous popularity. The 
Abbé de Fontenai, writing in 1776, says that the Elzevirs 
“have made Holland celebrated for printing, through an 
elegance of type which the most famous printers of Eu- 
rope have never been able to attain, either before or since. 
This charm consists in the clearness, delicacy, and perfect 
uniformity of the letters, and in their very close fitting to 
each other”; and he adds that “the taste of young people 
for literature very often shows itself by a great fondness 
for these little Dutch editions, which give so much pleasure 
to the eye.” John Evelyn, who was in Leyden a hundred 
and twenty-five years earlier, was of the same mind, and 
speaks of visiting the printing-house and shop of the fa- 
mous Elzevir, “renowned, for the politeness of the characters 
and editions of what he has published, through Europe.” * 
As publishers, the Elzevirs held somewhat the relative 
position to the work of their time that Aldus did in his day. 
They were pioneers in the popularization of books through 
convenient format and low price. How modern in ideas as 
publishers the Elzevirs were, is shown by their series of 
travel-books called “The Republics” — little historical and 
geographical descriptions of European countries by vari- 
ous authors, put together by a judicious use of scissors and 
the paste-pot. The Helvetiorum Respublica, devoted to Swit- 
zerland; Respublica, sive Status Regni Scotive et Hiberniz 
( fig. 204), a similar volume on Scotland and Ireland —both 
issued in 1627; and a like book on France— Gallia, by 


* Evelyn also records that at Antwerp at ‘‘the shop of Plantine I bought some 
books for the namesake only of that famous printer.’’ 
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J. de Laet— published in 1629, formed parts of this pocket 
series. 

Of the celebrated Elzevir editions of the classics in small 
format (styled in-12, but what we should call 32mo), the 
Caesar of 1635 is considered one of the best. This was pub- 
lished at Leyden. Its engraved title-page, a preface set in 
italic, and prefatory matter printed sometimes in roman and 
sometimes in italic, its neat little maps, its tight little head- 
pieces, and compact, monotonous type are very like all El- 
zevirs. These editions were all very much alike. Each divi- 
sion of a book generally started with title and chapter heads 
set in capitals and small capitals, very much spaced; the 
subject of the chapter (if any) being set in a tiny italic. The 
running-title was in capitals and small capitals, also spaced, 
and page after page in book after book was set in this style. 
To have seen one Elzevir volume in prose and another in 
poetry, in this format, is to have seen all—or certainly as 
many as one wishes to see! How any one ever read with 

comfort pages so solidly set in such monotonous old style 
type passes understanding — or at least mine. Elzevir edi- 
tions were generally unannotated, and if notes occurred, 
they were usually placed at the end of the book. 

The Pliny of 1635 and the Virgil of 1636 stand on a par- 
ity with the Caesar in the estimation of bibliophiles. The 
Leyden Terence of 1635 is also one of the most esteemed 
32mo editions, and is easier to read because in Latin verse. 
The Leyden Florus of 1638, though of the same format, is 
more attractive. In 1642, the Elzevirs printed the Opera of 
Cicero in ten volumes, 32mo, and this, as Elzevirs go, is 
* The printers’ marks, head-pieces, and ornaments of the Leyden and Amster- 
dam establishments, with a collection of similar material from different sev- 
enteenth century Dutch printing-houses, may be seen in Rahir’s Catalogue 


dune Collection Unique de Volumes imprimés par les Elzevier et divers 
Typographes Hollandais du XVIIe Siecle, etc. Paris: Morgand, 1896. 
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an attractive edition. The engraved title-page is handsome, 
the portrait of Cicero not bad, the prefatory matter well 
arranged, and the rest of the work made up of the solid 
pages characteristic of the house (fig. 205). Daniel Elze- 
vir’s Amsterdam edition of 1675 of St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, in 32mo, is also considered among the best of the 
Elzevir editions; and perhaps it is—though not beautiful. 
The Jnstitutes of Justinian, an edition of which was printed 
by the same house in the next year, plentifully supplied with 
rubrication, is a book which was thought charming in its 
time. Still other editions which the student may look at are 
the Amsterdam Decameron of 1665 and the Virgil of 1676. 
Though considered so remarkable in their day, these edi- 
tions now appear merely “well-enough” little books for the 
pocket. But they were largely copied by other Dutch pub- 
lishers, and by publishers throughout Europe— the same 
rugged little types were employed, the same style of com- 
position was repeated, and the same effect produced, except 
that it was not so good. The Elzevir 32mo editions had a 
series of decorations peculiar to themselves, which were as 
“air-tight” in effect as the pages which they adorned. 

The Elzevirs also printed editions of the classics in oc- 
tavo—less typical in one sense, but better, because the type, 
being larger, was handsomer, and being more leaded, was 
easier to read. The typographic style, however, was much 
the same. These editions were annotated, and the very full 
notes were set in double column at the foot of each page. 
The octavo edition of Caesar of 1661 is a good instance of 
this format ( fig. 206). 

If a 32mo Elzevir edition were inflated until it became 
a folio, you would have a very good likeness to the second 
revised edition of Philip Cluverius’s Germania Antiqua, 
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Dialogi tres de Oratore. 
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3} O crt an rrmihi fepenumero,é& 
Nt} Memoria verera repecenti , pecbeati. 
ge fuille, Quince frater, ili videri folent, 
P) qui in optima Republica, cum & ho- 
noribus , & rerum geftarum gloria 
Alorerent , eum vitz curfum cenere potuerunt, ve 
vel in negotio fine periculo,vel in otio cum digni- 
tare efle poffent. Ac fuiccempus illud , cum mihi 
quoque initium requiefcendi , atque animum ad 
veriufque noftrim praclara ftudia referendi fore, 
juftam, & prope ab omnibus conceflum efle arbi- 
tracer , fiinfinicus forenfium rerum labor , & am- 
bicionis occupatio, decurfu honorum, etiam zra- 
tis fexu conftitifler. Quam fpem cogitationum, & 
confiliorum meorum , cum gtaues communium 
temporum, tum varii noftri cafus fefellerunt. Nam 
- qui locus quietis & tranquillicatis pleniffimus fo- 
re videbatur , ineo maximz moleftiarum, & tur- 
bulentiffimz cempeftates exciterunt. Neque vero 
nobis cupientibus , aque exoptancibus fructus oui 
datus eft adeas arteis , quibus 4 pueris dediti fui- 
mus, celebrandas , inter nofque recolendas. Nam 
prima ztate incidimus in ipfam perturbationem 
difciplinz yeteris , & confulatu deuenimus in me- 
dium rerum omnium certamen atquedifcrimen, 
&& hoc tempus omne poft confulatum objecimus 
- iis fluétibus, qui per nos a communi pefte depulf, 
‘in nofmetipfos redundazunt. Sed tamenia gird 
afpe= 
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afperitatibus rerum , vel angnftiis temporis , obf- 
quar ftudiis noftris: & , quantum mihi vel fraus 
inimicorum, vel cauffz amicorum,vel Refpublica 
tribuet otii, ad {cribendum potiffimum conferann 
Tibi vero, frater, neque hortanti deero, neque ro- 
ganti. Nam neque autoritate quifquam apud me 
plus te valere poteft, neque voluntate. Ac mihi re- 
petenda eft veteris cujufdam memoriz non fane 
fatis explicata recordatio, fed, ve arbitroy , aptaad 
id, quod requiris, ve cognofcas que viri omnium 
eloquentiffimi, clariffimique fenferint de omni ra~ 
tione dicendi. Vis enim, vt mihi fepe dixifti, quo- 
niam que puetis, aut adolefcentulis nobis ex com- 
mentariolis noftris inchoata atque rudia excide- 
runt, vix hac ztatedigna, & hoc vfu,. quem ex 
cauflis , quas diximus , tor tantifque confecuti fu- 
mus, aliquid iifdem de rebus politius 4 nobis,pro- 
fectiufque proferri : fole(que nonnunquam hac de 
re A me in difputationibus noftris diffentire, quod 
ego eruditiffimorum hominum attibus eloquen- 


‘dam contineri ftatuam: tu autem illam ab elegan- 


tia doftrinz fegregandam putes, & in quodam in-: 
genii atque exercitationis genere ponendam. Ac 
mihi quidem, fepenumero in fummos homines, 
ac fummis ingeniis preditos intuenti, querendum 
effe vifum eft, quid eflet, cur plures in omnibus ar- 
tibus quam in dicendo admirabiles extitiflents 
nam quocumaue te animo, & cogitatione conuer- 
teris , permultos excellentes in quoque genere vix 
debis , non medioctium artium , fed prope maxi- 
matum. Quis enim eft, qui, fi clarorum bominuna 
{cientiam rerum geftarum vel veilicate, vel magni- 
tudine metiri velit, non anteponat orator impe- 
ratorem ? Quis autem dubitet, quin belli duces ex 
hac vna ciuitate preftantiffimos pene innumeras 
Mz bileis 


205. Pages of Cicero: Elzevir, Leyden, 1642 


Laat 


. lum effet Cefarin citeriore Gallia in hibernis, 


IT. 


Ua ihe ASS 


R ita utt fupra demonftravimus, crebri ad cum 
@ fs cumores affercbantur , literifque item Labie- 


de quod ab nonnullis Gallis follicitarentur , partim qui 
Germanos diutius in Gallii verfari nollent ; ita popult 
R. exercitum hiemare atque invetera{cere in Gallia mo- 


BP Urn effet Ca/ar] Anno ab 


Be tertium bellum, Coff P. 
/ Cotnelio P. F. Lentulo 
Spinthere, & Q. Czxcilio 
Q.F. Metello Nepate, Montan, 

In citeriore Gallia | Includebatur 
antiquitus Gallia Rheno flumine, O- 
ceano, Pyrenzis jugis & Alpibus. At 
poitquam Gallorum pars Italia folum 
occupavit , Alpes tranfgrefla, termi- 
nus ab hoc latere faftus eft Apenninus 
mons & AX{is amnis,ad Anconam uf 
que , maris Adriatici urbem. Totus 
autem hic tractus Romanis divifus eft 
in Galliam’ ulteriorem & citeriorem: 
hee etiam Italica , Cifalpina, ut & To- 
gata promifcné dita eft. Vocis etymon 
alii a 922, quod lac Latinis, deri- 
vant, quia lacteos, id eft, albi coloris 
homines producit : Diodorus 4 Galata 
Herculis filia: infulsé Bodinus Celtis 


lefté 


hoc nomen contigiff annititur proba- 
re, quod, ciim orbem terrarum per- 
agrarent, {e mutud interrogarent, O# 
allons-nous? quo profici{cimur? eX QUO VO- 
catos vult Ouallones ; & a Latinis, pet 
G effeientibus , Gallos, Optime in hac 
caligine videt dottiffimus Cluverius: 
quia Celtica voce Gallen (quam nun¢ 
dicimus Wallen , indicatque iter face- 
ve } nomen derivat. Quum enim exun- 
dante domi multitudine , exteras re- 
giones petere Galli coepiffent : parte il- 
lorum in Italiam, parte in Illyricum, 
atque inde in Graciam & Afiam , par- 
tein Germaniam delatd: a re {psa in- 
vento vocabulo, proximis Germanis 
Mlyriifque didi funt thi Gallen,tive Gal- 
ler, & alia dialeéto Waller ; quod voce 
zquipollenti vulgo dicimus die wan- 
derer , Latine peregrinatores. Ex hoc La- 
tini, vocabulum {uo ori accommodan- 
tes, formarunt Gali. Montan. 

Regna 


206. Page of Caesar (octavo): Elzevir, Amsterdam, 1661 
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printed at the Elzevirs’ Leyden house in 1631, for the for- 
mula used in making it is about the same. Except for the 
condensed italic of the reprinted introduction to the first 
edition— quite a new note in italic type—the fonts used 
are larger versions of those in smaller books. Type well 
set and displayed by good presswork gives a general effect 
that is excellent, and the masses of Greek quotations make it 
look very learned. The same author’s Sicilia Antiqua (some- 
times included as a supplement to the Jtalia Antiqua of 
1624), printed by the Elzevir office in folio in 1619, is less 
conventional in style. Both books have engraved titles and 
maps, and the Germania a good many copper-plate illus- 
trations. The Historia Naturalis Brasiliz of Piso and Marc- 
gravius, issued in 1648 with the Amsterdam imprint of 
Louis Elzevir, is a good example of an Elzevir folio. The 
text is printed in a handsome but rather too regular roman, 
which is very Elzevirian indeed. 


_ In a letter written from Amsterdam in 1681 by the widow 
of Daniel Elzevir to the widow of Moretus, at Antwerp, 
we learn that the writer wished to dispose of part of the 
type-foundry inherited from her husband, Daniel Elzevir, 
which had descended in turn from Louis Elzevir. Some of 
its material was the work of Christoffel van Dyck, the great 
Dutch designer and type-cutter. 

“Not feeling myself competent to manage everything,” 
she writes, “I have decided to sell my type-foundry. It con- 
sists of twenty-seven sets of punches and fifty sets of ma- 
trices, which are the work of Christoffel van Dijk, the 
best master of his time, and of our own. This foundry is, 
consequently, the most famous which has ever existed. I 
have desired to inform you of the intended sale, and to send 
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you specimens and catalogue so that, if agreeable to your 
plans, you can seize the occasion and profit by it.” 

With this letter she sent a broadside specimen-sheet 
which is reproduced, and the heading of which reads: 

“Proofs of types cut by the late Christoffel van Dyck 
such as will be sold at the residence of the widow of the late 
Daniel Elsevier, on the Canal, near the Papen-bridge, at the 
Elm, Wednesday, March 5, 1681” ( fig. 207). 

This broadside shows forty sorts of characters, if we 
include two music fonts. There are four kinds of capital 
letters, thirteen roman, twelve italic (the “pearl” not having 
any italic of its own), eight black-letter, one Greek, and two 
music fonts. Most of these types are recognizable as Dutch 
by their sturdy qualities of workmanship, and, particularly 
in the smaller sizes of roman and italic, by a tiresome even- 
ness of design. Their closely fitted, large face on a small body 
was preéminently practical, and adapted them for the small 
Jormats of the Elzevir publications. In a table given by 
Enschedé in his Fonderies de Caractéres, he attributes but 
twenty-eight of these characters to Van Dyck.’ The forms 
of the types call for little attention; the Augustijn Romeyn 
and the Augustijn Cursijf (that in the second column) have 
certain swash letters which, in the roman, remind one of 
Plantin’s fonts. Some of the swash letters in the AJeene 
Kanon Cursijf (sixth in the first column) and the capital 
Q’s in the Paragon Cursijf (next to the last in the first col- 
umn) are interesting. It was from Dutch swash letters— 
so much admired by Moxon *—that the variant capitals in 
"In the first column of the specimen, the first, fifth, sixth, seventh, and ninth 
types shown are his. In the second column, the first three, and the capitals of 


the Augustijn and Cursijf. In the third column, the first, third, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, and the last one; and all the types in the fourth column. 


*Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, or the Doctrine of Handy- Works applied 
to the Art of Printing, pl. 15. 
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Caslon’s fonts were no doubt partly derived. In these old 
fonts, too, there were more unusual and tied letters than are 
now common. 

The black-letter shown in this specimen is heavy in its 
larger sizes, and the capitals are awkward and overcharged 
— like Flemish sixteenth century fonts too much elaborated. 
In the medium sizes, the types seem better. The Greek 
characters would to-day be obscure because of the number 
of ligatures. The two fonts of music type are those known 
as the “Music of the Huguenots.” The specimen ends with 
many good type “flowers.” The last three still hold their 
own, not merely because they are attractive in design, 
but because they print so well. This is due to the cross- 
hatching of the designs, which gives a pleasant tone and 
variety of colour to the ornament, and was intentionally 
employed to help the presswork. 

Mr. De Vinne, who attributed all these types to Van 
Dyck,—in the light of which his words should be read, — 
says,’ that “Liberal allowance should be made for the worn 
types and the bad printing of the original specimen-sheet, 
as well as for some falling-off, even from this low standard, 
in a facsimile. ... Yet the good form and fitting-up of the 
Flemish Black Letters are but slightly obscured; ... any 
punch-cutter might be justly proud of them. The smaller 
sizes of roman and italic make a creditable appearance, but 
all of the larger sizes are not so good: some are really bad. 
Letters more uncouth than those of the capitals of the 
‘Dubbelde Augustijn Kapitalen’...were probably never 
shown by any reputable type-founder. Moxon’s tracings of 
the Van Dijck roman letter,’ although rudely done, showing 
undue sharpening of the lower serifs, give a clearer idea of 


* Historic Printing Types, New York, 1886, p. 43. 
* Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, pls.11 and 12. 
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its peculiarities of style and of its real merit than can be had 
from the study of the Elzevir specimen-sheet. The general 
effect of this letter is shown to the best advantage in the 
larger types of some of the octavos of Daniel Elzevir. The 
smaller types of the duodecimos are too small to clearly 
show the peculiarities of cut. Van Dijck seems to have de- 
signed letters, with intent to have them resist the wear of 
the press. The body-marks were firm, and the counters of 
good width, not easily choked with ink. Hair lines were few 
and of positive thickness. The serifs were not noticeably 
short, but they were stubby, or so fairly bracketed to the 
body-mark that they could not be readily gapped or broken 
down. When printed, as much of the Elzevir printing was 
done, with strong impression and abundance of ink, the 
types were almost as bold and black as the style now known 
as Old Style Antique. This firmness of face explains the 
popularity of the so-called Elzevir letter. It may not be 
comely, but it is legible. The letters may be stubby, but 
they have no useless lines ; they were not made to show the 
punch-cutter’s skillin truthful curves and slender lines, but 
to be read easily and to wear well.” 

Mr. De Vinne appears oblivious of what seems so self- 
evident to some French writers— that Van Dyck slavishly 
copied. the design of Garamond’s fonts. Dutch authorities 
think differently. 

The punches and matrices of the types shown on the 
specimen-sheet were offered for sale in 1681, and were 
bought by a Spanish Jew named Athias—a Rabbi as well 
as a type-founder. Some twenty years earlier he had em- 
ployed Van Dyck to cut Hebrew fonts which were used in 
a Hebrew Bible, for which Athias was given a medal and 
a golden chain by the States of Holland and West Fries- 
land. In 1683, the following notice appeared in the Gazette 
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de Haarlem: “The attention of the public is called to the 
fact that the excellent and celebrated type-foundry of the 
late Christoffel van Dyck, sold by the heirs of the late D. 
Elzevir, together with other excellent matrices, Greek as 
well as Roman, brought together in the lifetime of the said 
Elzevir, has been reorganized at Amsterdam. Address Jan 
Bus in the house of Sr. Joseph Athias, where he is at work 
throughout the day. The price of the types is the same as 
in the time of Van Dyck and Elzevir.” A broadside speci- 
men’ which must have been brought out about the same 
time shows, according to Blades, five fonts of titling, sixteen 
of roman and italic, eight of black-letter, and two of music.” 

Upon Athias’s death the foundry passed to a printer 
named Schipper; then to the Amsterdam founder Jan Ro- 
man. One-half of Roman’s collection was sold in 1767 to 
Enschedé of Haarlem; the other half to the brothers Ploos 
van Amstel of Amsterdam. Later their portion was bought 
by Enschedé, so that practically all Van Dyck’s work went 
. to the Haarlem foundry. Unfortunately, the Enschedés’ un- 
bounded admiration for the tasteless German type-cutter 
Fleischman threw Van Dyck’s types into the shade, and 
their untoward end is described on another page. 


III 


HE work of the Dutch press, outside that of the Elze- 
virs and Plantin, was not of great interest. ‘There were 
three features, however, to which attention should be called: 
(1) The magnificent maps and atlases printed during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by Mercator, Ortel, 


* Proeven van Letteren die gesneden zijn door Wylen Christoffel van Dijck, 
welke gegoten werden by Jan Bus, ten huyse van Sr. Josefth Athias, etc. Bus 
had a reputation in his day as a clever workman. 

* Blades’s Early Type Specimen Books, pp. 14, 15. 
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Waghenaer, Hondius, and the Blaeus, which, quite apart 
from their engraved plates, are imposing in their typog- 
raphy. (2) The books printed in French and other lan- 
guages during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Some of these were works, now famous, issued in Holland 
in order to escape the restrictions placed on the press else- 
where—restrictions that proved most advantageous to the 
Netherlands book-trade.’ (3) The illustrated volumes pub- 
lished in the early eighteenth century by Bernard Picart 
and others —ambitious pieces of type-setting, which, though 
heavy in effect, were magnificent for the period.” 


§1 
During the first half of the sixteenth century, printers in 
the Netherlands employed a great deal of gothic type of a 
square, heavy, monotonous cut. A few books were printed 
in a lettre batarde, but the black-letter fonts that were most 
used were of the /ettre de forme family. A few of these fatter, 
“blockier” gothic types furnished an unfortunate historical 
precedent for the corpulent “blacks” which disfigured Eng- 


‘The small format of some editions of proscribed books was probably to 
adapt them to convenient transportation to the public they commanded out- 
side Holland. 

* Title-pages, etc., of books issued in the Netherlands during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (as well as manuscripts and incunabula) are repro- 
duced in J. ten Brink’s Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, Am- 
sterdam, 1897. See also Stockum’s La Librairie, ? Imprimerie et la Presse 
en Hollande a travers Quatre Siécles. Documents four servir aT Histoire 
de leurs Relations Internationales. La Haye, 1910. This gives reproductions 
of title-pages, etc., of works of foreign authors printed in Holland. For a guide 
to some of the best Dutch printing, consult the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Old and New Book-Making in the Netherlands, held at The Hague and Am- 
sterdam in 1920 under the auspices of the Joan Blaeu Society (Catalogus 
van de Tentoonstelling van Oude en Nieuwe Boekkunst in de Nederlanden: 
Vereeniging Joan Blaeu). The catalogue includes 378 items, and is valuable 
for titles of interesting sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century books, 
of well-printed volumes issued in the nineteenth century, and of those reflect- 
ing modern tendencies in type-cutting and book-making issued in recent years. 
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lish printing in the early nineteenth century. Along with 
these gothic types, roman types were used —a Dutch vari- 
ant of Italian roman types, with the same squarish quality 
in design which marked their black-letter companions. The 
italic employed resembled the Aldine character, and with it 
small roman capitals were used according to Venetian tra- 
dition. The general effect of type at this period was remi- 
niscent of the fifteenth century; indeed, the same general 
forms persisted in Dutch typography for a long time after 
1600. Early Netherlands books were often decorated with 
woodcuts, occasionally effective, though usually coarse in de- 
sign and execution; and title-pages often bore elaborate and 
overcharged borders. Such types, square in shape, closely 
set, monotonous, and arranged without much sense of style, 
made books which can be readily recognized on the shelves 
of a library; volumes too thick for their height, in folio, 
quarto, and diminutive 32mo, mostly bound in vellum, 
which are as unappetizing in their outward appearance as 
_the typography within. 

A general idea of Netherlands printing from 1500 to 1540 
may conveniently be had by consulting the reproductions of 
titles and text-pages given in Nijhoff’s L’- Art Typographique 
dans les Pays-Bas,' and I indicate a series of plates from 
it which cover the different classes of types. The square, 
heavy /ettre de forme is exemplified in some of the work of 
the Antwerp printer Willem Vorsterman, whose product 
is of a high average—for instance, the title-pages of both 


* Wouter Nijhoff, L’ Art Typographique dans les Pays-Bas (1500-1540). 
Reproduction en Facsimile des Caracteres Tyfographiques, des Marques 
d Imprimeurs, des Gravures sur Bois et autres Ornements employés dans 
les Pays-Bas entre les Années MD et MDXL. Avec Notices Critiques et Bio- 
graphiques. La Haye, 1902. In the references to this work which follow, the 
numbers of the Livraisons in which the loose facsimiles were originally issued 
are given, but if the plates have been collated and bound, these numbers can 


be disregarded. 


UBRARY 
THE MASTER'S COLLEGE 
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Old and New Testaments in his Dutch Bible, issued re- 
spectively in 1528 and 1529. These plates show, too, the 
borders used in such books—although these are much 
above the ordinary in design.’ The same sort of type, but 
larger and finer in execution, was employed by Jan Seversz. 
in his title-page of Die Cronycke van Holland, etc., of 1517 “4 
Yet another book that shows Dutch printing of the first 
order is the Delft edition of a Latin Psalter printed in 1530 
by Cornelis Henriczoon Lettersnijder— who certainly knew 
his business.’ His black-letter is very impressive and beau- 
tiful, though of a massive kind that betokens Dutch prov- 
enance.? These show Dutch J/ettre de forme at its best. 
Scarcely less good—and more characteristic —are the types 
of Jan Lettersnijder of Antwerp as used in Hoveken van 
devocien (c. 1500).° Still more characteristic, and much less 
good, are the pages from Nicolas de Grave’s 1520 and 1529 
editions of J. Boutillier’s Somme Ruyrael, the Segelijn van 
Jeruzalem (1517), and Leven van St. Bernard (1515). 
Roman type of this period is finely displayed in the open- 
ing page of a book printed by Thierry Martens of Alost at 
Louvain in 1517— Summe s. argumenta Legum Romanorum 
of P. Aegidius'—in which the entire title is set in roman 
capitals of classical form. A title-page showing capital and 


* Nijhoff: Anvers, Willem Vorsterman, IV, No. 10 (Livraison 3), and V, 
No. 11 (Livraison 4). 

* Ibid., Leiden, Jan Seversz., III, No. 8 (Livraison 3). 

*In connection with this man’s work, the cursive character used in his edi- 
tion of the New Testament in Dutch, printed at Delft in 1524, is sufficiently 
unusual to reward attention. See Nijhoff: Delft, Cornelis Henriczoon Letter- 
snijder, Nos. 7 and 9 (Livraison 11). 

* Nijhoff : Delft, Cornelis Henriczoon Lettersnijder, V, No. 15 (Livraison17). 
° Ibid., Anvers, Jan Lettersnijder, I, Nos. 1-3 (Livraison 8). 

* Ibid., Anvers, Nicolas de Grave, ITI, Nos. 6-9 (Livraison 10). 

Ree Louvain, Theodoricus Martinus Alostensis, V, No. 19 (Livraison’ 
3): 
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lower-case letters appears in the Antwerp edition of Eras- 
mus’ De Contemptu Mundi, printed by Van Hoochstraten.! 
Fonts of heavier roman were used in some other books 
printed by Thierry Martens—such as the Condemnatio Doc- 
trine M. Luthert of 1520, or Fischer’s Eversio Munitionis, 
printed about 1518,” or the somewhat better roman types 
used by Paffraet at Deventer in 1521 and 1525.’ Examples 
of italic are to be found in a Leyden edition of Erasmus’ 
De vitando pernitioso aspectu of 1538, printed by Pieter Claes- 
zoon van Balen,’ and in the pages of Antonio de Nebrija’s 
Lexicon Juris Civilis of 1527, printed at Antwerp by Gra- 
pheus.’ These examples give a fair idea of the kind of ro- 
man and italic types generally employed in the Netherlands 
from 1500 to 1550. 

Two books in folio by Hubert Goltz (Goltzius) of about 
this date are interesting. The first is his Vive: Omnium fere 
Imperatorum Imagines, printed at Antwerp in 1557, and in 
its illustrations showing, says an authority, “the first use of 
_ the copper plate in connection with blocks engraved for 
chiaroscuro printing and also the first appearance in any 
form of the chiaroscuro as book illustration.” ° Typograph- 
ically it is noteworthy for its display of italic types; espe- 
cially imposing in the largest size,’ which resembles some 
used by John Day. The prefatory and final matter is ar- 
ranged with great distinction—in capital letters mingled 


* Nijhoff: Anvers, Michiel Hillen van Hoochstraten, XIV, No. 51 (Livrai- 
son 15). 

? Ibid., Louvain, Theodoricus Martinus Alostensis, II, Nos. 6, 7, 8 (Livrai- 
son 2). 

° Toid., Deventer, Albert Paffraet, IV, Nos. 16, 18, 19 (Livraison 2). 

* Ibid., Leiden, Pieter Claeszoon van Balen, I, Nos. 3, 4 (Livraison 15). 

° Ibid., Anvers, J. Grapheus, II, Nos. 4, 5 (Livraison 5). 

° Rudolph Ruzicka. 

"Facing pls. xLi, xLU, etc. 
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with an italic recalling Fell’s types. The second book is 
C. Julius Cxsar sive Historie Imperatorum Cesarumque Ro- 
manorum ex Antiquis Numismatibus Restitute. It was printed 
at Bruges in 1563, and is a fine example of the sober use 
of some monumental roman types of a style much earlier 
than the date of the book. It is illustrated with copper- 
plates, and its engraved title-page and colophon are most 
distinguished. 

Luigi Guicciardini’s Descrittione di Tutti 1 Paest Bassi 
was issued in folio at Antwerp, in 1567, by G. Silvius, royal 
printer. The roman type in which it is chiefly printed and 
the italic used in its prefatory verse are not unlike Plantin’s 
fonts, and the book is interesting because it suggests that 
Plantin’s style was not so peculiar to him as we are apt to 
think. Except for a copper-plate map and a view of the 
Hétel de Ville at Antwerp, the book is illustrated with large 
wood-engravings. The title-page and its two following 
leaves of dedication, engraved on wood, are fine, and so are 
the double-page plates: those of Ypres, Malines, and Lou- 
vain in particular being worth looking at. These blocks 
were ultimately bought of Silvius by Plantin, and are now 
in the Musée Plantin at Antwerp. On Silvius’ death at Ley- 
den (where he was printer to the States of Holland and the 
University), his widow sold his material to Plantin. 


§2 
J. Hondius, the well-known Amsterdam publisher, brought 
out in 1611 a Latin history of that city by Pontanus— 
Rerum et Urbis Amstelodamensium Historia. It is printed 
entirely in roman and italic types—the latter the better of 
the two—which have the worthy but uninspired appear- 
ance of Elzevir fonts. There are engraved illustrations and 
woodcut initials — the latter rough but attractive. The same 
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publisher about this date printed a Dutch edition of this 
book, set in double column, in a spirited cut of Jettre de 
Jorme with the usual italic and roman interspersed. The 
copper-plate illustrations—unintentionally diverting—of 
the Latin edition are used in the Dutch version. The two 
editions are interesting to compare. 

Samuel Ampzing’s Beschryvinge ende lof der Stad Haer- 
lem in Holland (Description and Praise of the City of Haar- 
lem), and Pieter Schrijver’s (Scriverius) Laure-Crans voor 
Laurens Coster van Haerlem, Eerste Vinder vande Boeck- 
Druckery, were printed together in a stout quarto at Haarlem 
by Adriaen Rooman in 1628, in a mixture of roman, italic, 
black-letter, and cursive letter, in various sizes. I do not 
attempt to describe it except as an unbelievable jumble of 
types not in themselves bad. Of the two unusual cursives, 
the smaller is well displayed on pp. 246-256 in the first book 
named, and the larger in the Voor Reden to the second. 
This last work,—“ Laurel Wreath for Laurenz Coster,” — 
although issued separately, was added, in enlarged form, to 
Ampzing’s book to support his championship of Coster as 
the inventor of printing. Plates of Coster’s ill-favoured coun- 
tenance and of his printing-office enliven the treatise. 

The three-volume folio Atlas Novus sive Descriptio geo- 
graphica Totius Orbis Terrarum, by Mercator and Hondius, 
published at Amsterdam by J. Jansson and H. Hondius in 
1638, and apparently printed by Hondius, is handsome 
typographically, apart from its maps. The text is printed 
in double column from old style roman and italic fonts; and 
woodcut ornaments and initials are often employed. But 
it lacks the sense of style of Plantin’s edition of the /t/as 
by Ortel. Although the text is printed on the back of the 
engraved maps, the paper is so thick and good that it does 
not matter. 
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Willem and Joan Blaeu’s Vovus Atlas, in six enormous 
“atlas folios,” is another able performance. In an edition in 
German, printed at Amsterdam in 1676, the text is set in 
fraktur, with—alas! — proper names in roman, and quota- 
tions in italic letter. But it is a very wonderful achievement, 
all the same. Evelyn, when on a tour in 1641 which seems to 
have been more or less bibliographical, visited (besides the 
establishment of “that indefatigable person” Hondius, men- 
tioned above) Joan Janszoon Blaeu’s shop in Amsterdam to 
buy maps and_atlases. This was Blaeu the younger, son of 
the better-known Willem Janszoon Blaeu (1571-1638), in- 
ventor in 1620 of an improved style of printing-press which 
had considerable success in the Netherlands and in England. 
The elder Blaeu had earlier been associated with Tycho 
Brahe, the Danish astronomer, from whom he got the idea 
of making globes and maps. Blaeu’s new press was intended 
to surmount difficulties in perfecting this work, for which 
the shop became famous. 

A contemporary account, describing the establishment 
much as Evelyn must have seen it, tells us that “on the 
Blumengracht, near the third bridge, and the third alley, 
may be found the greatly renowned printing-house of John 
Blaeu, Counsellor and Magistrate, of this city. It is fur- 
nished with nine type-presses, named after the nine Muses, 
six presses for copper-plate printing, and a type-foundry. 
The entire establishment on the canal, with the adjoining 
house, in which the proprietor lives, is 75 feet in breadth, 
and stretches along the east side of a cross street 135 feet, 
or with the attached house 150 feet. Fronting on the canal 
is a room with cases in which the copper-plates are kept, 
from which the Atlases, the Book of the Cities of the Neth- 
erlands and of foreign countries, also the Mariners’ Atlases 
and other choice books are printed, and which must have 
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cost a ton of gold. Next to this first room is a press-room 
used for plate printing, and opening upon the cross street 
referred to above is a place where the types, from which 
impressions have been made, are washed; then follows in 
order the room for book-printing, which resembles a long 
hall with numerous windows on either side. In the extreme 
rear 1s a room in which the type and certain other mate- 
rials used in printing are stored. Opposite this store-room 
is a stairway leading to a small room above which is set 
apart for the use of the proofreaders, where first and sec- 
ond impressions are carefully looked over, and the errors 
corrected which have been made by the typesetters. In front 
of this last designated room is a long table or bench on 
which the final prints are placed as soon as they are brought 
from the press, and where they are left for a considerable 
time. In the story above is a table for the same purpose just 
indicated, at the extreme end of which, and over the room 
occupied by the proofreaders, is the type-foundry wherein 
the letters used in the printing of the various languages are 
moulded. 

“The foundation of this splendid building was laid in 
the year 1636, by John Blaeu’s oldest son Willem Blaeu, 
and on the 13th of the Fall month of the following year the 
printing establishment was here set in order. The original 
founder of the printing-house, who died in the following 
year, was John Blaeu’s art-loving father Willem, who, for 
a considerable time, had been a pupil of the great astrono- 
mer Tycho Brahe, whom he zealously followed, construct- 
ing many instruments for the advancement of astronomi- 
cal studies, for the promotion of the art of navigation, and 
of other sciences of like character, an interest in all of 
which he revived and furthered while at the same time he 
made new discoveries, as has become widely known from 
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the publications which have issued from this printing- 
house.” * 

P. and J. Blaeu printed at Amsterdam in 1698 a French 
edition of Gerard Brandt’s Life of Admiral de Ruyter — 
La Vie de Michel de Ruiter —a more or less commonplace 
performance of seven hundred folio pages. The book is com- 
posed in a light variety of old style roman, with the numer- 
ous quoted documents arranged in italic. It is illustrated 
with large copper-plates—which, unlike the text, leave 


nothing to be desired as to incident and movement. 


§3 

The name of Wetstein, the eminent Amsterdam printer- 
publisher, appears (with others) on the title-page of Hooft’s 
Nederlandsche Historien, printed in 1703. Its types are char- 
acteristic Dutch fonts of the eighteenth century, but more 
lively than those in most contemporary work. The italic 
used has some delightful characters. Except for copper- 
plates, the volume has no decorations save some nine-line 
Dutch “bloomers,” used at the beginning of each of the 
thirteen books into which the History is divided. They 
“bloom”? energetically ! 

Peter the Great, on his last stay in Holland, from 1716 
to 1717, was fired with the idea of improving printing in 
Russia, and he made various endeavours to this end. The 
history of the only effort that succeeded —and that but par- 
tially —is a curious incident in the annalsof Dutch printing. 
There had been at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a Dutch Bible printed at the command of the States- 
General of the United Provinces, and taking this for a basis, 


" Filips von Zesen’s Beschreibung der Stadt Amsterdam, 1664, pp. 215, 216; 
quoted in E. L. Stevenson’s Willem Janszoon Blaeu, Hispanic Society, New 
York, 1914. Fora list of the principal geographical works of the elder Blaeu, 
see Bibliography in the latter book. 
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the Czar ordered a Bible arranged in double column; the 
Dutch text (entirely in capital letters) on the right, the other 
column being left blank for a Slav translation of the Dutch 
text—to be printed later in Russia from Slavic types, cut 
and cast for this purpose by Clerk and Voskens, the Am- 
sterdam type-founders. The New Testament, in two folio 
volumes, was printed at The Hague in 1717, and the Old 
Testament, in four volumes, at Amsterdam. It appears that 
the greater part of the edition sent to Russia was lost, and 
that only a fewcopies of the New Testament ever were com- 
pleted by the addition of the Slav text. Only four copies are 
now known.* 

The quarto edition of Brieven...den Johan de Witt, 
issued by H. Scheurleer at The Hague in 1723, has a con- 
gested red and black title-page, and apart from this is a 
perfectly straightforward quarto, set from heavy, awkward 
old style types, moderately well printed, on moderately good 
paper, perfectly respectable, and as uninteresting as all this 
sounds. Wetstein and Luchtmans—both good names in 
Dutch printing and publishing—brought out at Amster- 
dam and Leyden in 1738 a quarto Livy in seven volumes— 
a monumental work, and, like most monuments, depress- 
ing. The type of the text is a very square cut of old style, 
the notes a colourless variety of Elzevir types. The crowded 
title, the allegorical frontispiece, the author’s portrait, the 
preface in enormous italic, and page after page of crowded 
text, make these two volumes of something over one thou- 
sand pages each, a very sleepy affair. 

Bernard Picart, a French engraver and seller of prints 
who resided at Amsterdam after 1710, contributed a deco- 
rative note to early eighteenth century Dutch printing. An 


'Stockum’s La Librairie, ? Imprimerie et la Presse en Hollande a travers 
Quatre Siécles, facs. 153, 154. 
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example of his work is the (Zwvres Diverses de M. de 
Fontenelle, published in 1728 at The Hague by Gosse and 
Neaulme. The book is full of Picart’s exquisite engraved 
decorations, and is (except for the tiresome type border on 
every page) printed from old style types more French than 
Dutch in effect. Another more imposing and more fa- 
miliar “Picart” book is the folio Temple des Muses, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam by Zacharie Chatelain in 1733, the 
year of Picart’s death. Apart from the engravings and the 
series of fine frameworks around them —so good that they 
have been often utilized by later printers and decorators — 
the typography is extremely handsome. The fonts used— 
of a bold, massive sort—are impressive in effect; and the 
composition, too, is adequate, and very much in the key of 
the pretentious plates (fig. 208). Such books were, I sup- 
pose, bought for their pictures, and were intended as luxu- 
rious pieces of book-making. Still another illustrated Picart 
work is the Cérémonies et Coutumes Religieuses des Nations 
de tous les Peuples du Monde in eleven volumes, begun in 
1723, of which an English edition was published. 

Johannes Enschedé and Jan Bosch of Haarlem very ap- 
propriately printed G. W. van Oosten de Bruyn’s De Stad 
fTaarlem en haare Geschiedenissen in 1765. It is not much 
of a performance. The dull, light, roman and italic types 
have lost all colour and spirit ( fig. 209). Some black-letter 
(possibly Fleischman’s) is here and there used for verse. 
Then, too, the composition of displayed and prefatory matter 
is tasteless and pretentious. As a whole, the book,—a folio, 
—weak as it is in its types, is yet interesting, because 
showing new tendencies in printing. 

The eighteenth century Dutch press brought out a great 
many famous books which were prohibited or in danger 
of suppression in France. These are often good examples of 
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current Dutch typography, though the student may easily 
be misled by Dutch imprints on work produced elsewhere, 
as in the first edition of Voltaire’s Henriade.’ Books actu- 
ally printed in Holland were the first editions of Voltaire’s 
_ Elémens de la Philosophie de Neuton, Amsterdam, 1738,” and 
La Bible enfin Expliquée (dated London, 1776);* PAbbé 
Préyost’s Manon Lescaut, 1731 and 1753;' Montesquieu’s 
Causes de la Grandeur des Romains et de leur Decadence, 
1734;° Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Héloise, 1761, and the 
Emile and Contrat Social of 1762.° All of these are respec- 
table pieces of printing from old style types; neither better 
nor worse than the average typography of the time. 


IV 

OURNIER Ze jeune, in speaking of contemporary 

Dutch foundries, says that “Holland, having made 
printing one of the principal features of its commerce, 
erected with care and expense several celebrated foundries. 
-At Amsterdam, Dirk Voskens, the celebrated engraver and 
founder of that city, set up a type-foundry at the end of the 
last century. His types are round in form, in the manner 
of our great masters, and very well engraved. This foundry 
has passed to his widow and to the Sieur Zonen.’ Another 
celebrated foundry at Amsterdam was established by Chris- 
tophe van Dyck, also an engraver, and has now fallen into 
the hands of M. Jean Bus. A third foundry established in 
the same town, not less excellent than the two preceding, is 
that of Isaac van der Putte. All three are well stocked with 
characters of different kinds, particularly with the Flemish 
* Stockum, fac. 161. * Ibid., fac. 163. ® Tbid., fac. 164. 
* Ibid., facs. 171, 172. ° Ibid., fac. 174. * Ibid., facs. 195-198. 


. . 6 
*7z.e.,and her sons. Fournier mistook the Dutch word “zonen”’ for a proper 
name. 
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character, which has been very much used in the Nether- 
lands but which is now being abandoned. At Haarlem, M. 
Rudolph Wetstein, printer at Amsterdam and learned in 
types, having inherited some punches of Greek characters 
which G. Wetstein, his father, had cut for him at Geneva, 
added types to his foundry engraved by Sr. J. M. Fleisch- 
man, a very clever type-cutter. After the death of M. Wet- 
stein, which occurred in 1742, Messieurs Isaac and Jean 
Enschedé, brothers, bought this foundry in 1743 and took 
it to Haarlem to form a complete typographical establish- 
ment in conjunction with the printing-house they had there. 
This foundry has received very considerable accessions 
through the work and talent of Sr. Fleischman, mentioned 
above, who is in their employ. At The Hague, Sieurs R. C. 
Alberts and H. Vytwerf established, about 1730, a foundry 
for which a part of the types were cut by J. M. Schmidt, 
a talented type-cutter. At Antwerp there is an old foundry 
which has been celebrated for a long time. It was set up by 
Christophe Plantin, the accomplished printer, about 1561. 
He went to France, to buy types at the administrator’s sale 
of the Garamond foundry. Guillaume Le Bé also sold types 
to him, and he had other types cut by Henri du Tour,’ of 
Ghent, then living in Paris. Moretus, Plantin’s son-in-law, 
having inherited it, it came through his descendants to M. 
Moretus, the type-founder and printer, who owns it to-day. 
This foundry has greatly lost prestige through lack of em- 
ployment, or by the ignorance of some of those through 
whose hands it has passed. Another Antwerp foundry be- 
longed to M. Balthazar von Wolffchaten. In Holland there 
still exists the Athias foundry, called the Jewish foundry; 
and at Leyden that of Blokmar, and one at [belonging to ? | 
Blaeu.” 


"Van der Keere the younger. 
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Plantin’s types and Van Dyck’s characters, both men- 

tioned by Fournier, have been discussed. The first still re- 
main at the Plantin Museum. The second were finally ac- 
quired by the Enschedés. The Enschedé foundry at Haar- 
lem is one of the most interesting establishments in Europe, 
and is a “descendant” of the oldest foundries in Holland and 
of ancient foundries in Basle and Geneva. Begun in 1703, 
and flourishing to-day, it possesses probably the best col- 
lection of ancient types, in private hands, in the world. Be- 
sides portions of the Athias and Wetstein foundries, it 
includes material from those of Dirk Voskens, Blaeu, Van 
der Putte, Ploos van Amstel, Elzevir, and others—almost 
every establishment mentioned by Fournier. Some of its 
types date from the fifteenth century. Had not many of Van 
Dyck’s matrices been destroyed, it could have reproduced in 
type any Dutch book from the fifteenth century to our own. 
Its proprietors have been, from the first, learned men, and 
adepts in their work. 
_ Fleischman, a German, was employed by the Enschedés 
in the eighteenth century to cut types for their foundry, and 
his signature is found beneath many fonts shown in their 
specimen-books. In his hands their output was somewhat 
changed, though not much bettered. His types are singu- 
larly devoid of style, and usually show a drift toward the 
thinner, weaker typography which was coming in Holland 
as everywhere else. But Fleischman’s work was much the 
fashion in the eighteenth century, and it made such excellent 
fonts as Van Dyck’s appear hopelessly obsolete. In 1810, 
when Didot type was the mode, Van Dyck’s matrices and 
types were, without much thought, thrown into the melting- 
pot—a “gesture” no doubt regretted by later members 
of the Enschedé family. 

Various books and broadside specimens of types and 
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ornaments were published by the Enschedés. One of the 
earliest books was the Epreuve des Caractéres, qui se fondent 
dans la Nouvelle Fonderie de Lettres d’ Isaac et Jean Enschedé 
a Haarlem. Augmentée && perfectionée jusquva ? An 1744.'The 
preface alludes to the abilities of Rudolph Wetstein as a 
printer and type-founder, and mentions that the Enschedés 
bought his foundry in1743 ; Wetstein having died the year 
before. The Greek types are mentioned with special pride; 
and the deep cutting of counters, and the solid way in which 
the types are constructed to escape wear, are emphasized. 
The roman and italic types shown are all old style. In 1768, 
the Enschedés published an elaborate specimen called Proef 
van Letteren, Welke gegooten worden in de Nieuwe Haer- 
lemsche Lettergietery van J. Enschede, prefaced by a portrait 
of Enschedé and other engravings. An introduction, dated 
Haarlem, 1768, and signed by J. Enschedé, is printed in a 
very ugly cursive script letter (fig. 210)—a fearful decline 
from the splendid cursive fonts in use a hundred and fifty 
years earlier. This is followed by a portrait of J. M. Fleisch- 
man, their type-cutter. Then begins a series of types —capi- 
tal letters in roman and italic of a very Dutch and ugly cut, 
a series of shaded capital letters, and a great variety of faces 
of roman and italic types, in some of which the size of the 
body of lower-case letters is unduly large in proportion to 
the capitals. Many of the types that we come upon which 
look more “modern” (some of them being as we should now 
say “condensed”) were cut by Fleischman — whose name 
appears beneath them. He uniformly extracted all interest 
from his fonts, partly through lightening the cut, which 
gave monotony of colour, and partly by his large, round 
lower-case letters, made more rolling in effect by shorten- 
ing the descenders in a very modern way ( fig. 211). The 
smaller types are extremely dull in colour, though here and 
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210. Script Type: Enschedé’s Proef van Letteren, Haarlem, 1768 
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Defcendiaan Romein, Tweede Schrift. 
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211. Heischman’s Roman Types cut in 1734, 1753, and 1761 
Enschedé’s Proef van Letteren, Haarlem, 1768 
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212. Fleischman’s Black-letter: Enschedé’s Proef van Letteren 
Haarlem, 1768 
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213. Seventeenth Century Civilité: Enschedé’s Proef van Letteren 
Haarlem, 1768 
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there we find fonts with a good deal of movement, cut by 
Van Dyck. Fleischman’s black-letter ( Jig. 212) is tortured 
and fanciful, and does not stand comparison with Van 
Dyck’s simpler and finer black-letter, still less with early 
Flemish gothic fonts. Fleischman’s music, both in round 
notes and square, is also shown. The caractére de finance, an 
unattractive script, was cut by Rosart. Beyond these faded- 
looking characters comes a page of fine old civilité ( fig. 213). 
There is an interesting collection of Greek fonts, and the 
assortment of ligatured characters which supplement them 
should be examined. There are Arabic, Hebrew, Armenian, 
and other exotic types by various hands, and the specimen 
closes with ornaments which are mostly flat renderings of 
current English and French designs. Every page in the 
book is surrounded by type borders, many of them ingen- 
iously contrived. A supplement shows newer fonts added to 
the foundry between 1768 and 1773, which are not im- 
portant. Two pages of splendid old Dutch black-letter fonts 
( figs. 45 and 46) and a folding view of the Enschedé foun- 
dry at Haarlem close a representative eighteenth century 
Dutch specimen. 

Charles Enschedé’s Fonderies de Caractéres et leur Maté- 
riel dans les Pays--Bas du XV° au X LX° Siécle contains every- 
thing in the early Enschedé specimen-books, and reproduces 
interesting types from the Rosart, Decellier, and many other 
foundries. No other book on Dutch types is so valuable, and 
so complete. In illustrating it, the author had the enormous 
advantage of his own collection of types, and many of the 
examples are printed from them. He shows not only pages 
of type in mass, but also alphabets of capitals and lower-case 
letters, and the unusual “sorts,” of which there were many 
in Dutch fonts. For instance, in the civi/ité cut by Van der 
Keere, which was purchased by the Enschedés from Ploos 
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van Amstel in 1799, the type is first displayed as it appears 
in Van Hout’s specimen. In an analysis of this font, its capi- 
tal letters, lower-case letters for the middle of words, and 
letters to be used at the ends of words, or phrases, are ex- 
hibited; together with double letters, punctuation, numerals, 
ligatured initials and medials, and final ligatures, with six 
ligatured forms of en, et,and in. This gives some idea of how 
thoroughly the work is done. Ornamental initials, deco- 
rations, and typographical borders are treated with equal 
fullness and completeness, and illustrated by a marvellous 
series of reproductions. No one who does not know this book 
can know much about Dutch printing from 1500 to 1800. 

A final specimen-book to be discussed is that of a certain 
Jacques Francois Rosart (1714-1777), a native of Namur. 
He seems to have been self-taught, and to have established 
himself at Haarlem as type-founder in a small way, when 
about twenty years old. The establishment of the Enschedé 
foundry there was a blow to him, although he cut many 
fonts for Enschedé and so gained valuable experience. He 
thought, rightly or wrongly, that the Enschedés treated 
him shabbily and unduly favoured his rival, Fleischman. 

The dedication of Rosart’s specimen is printed in one of 
his disagreeable script fonts, somewhat like that used for the 
introduction to the Enschedé specimen. In an address “to 
amateurs of the art of printing,” Rosart observes in a some- 
what acid manner that he does not praise the hardness of 
his type-metal, nor the depth of his counters, as some claim- 
ants do, who wish to make a great deal out of nothing. 
For printers whom he, Rosart, has had the honour to serve, 
know very well the quality of his types! And he adds that 
he cannot conceal his surprise that the Enschedés in prais- “ 
ing Fleischman have forgotten to name the Artist who has 
brought honour to their foundry by supplying it with a 
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214. Rosart’s Caractére de Finance, from his Epreuve, Brussels 
(after 1760) 
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215. Rosart’s Music Types, from his Epreuve, Brussels 
(after 1760) 
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number of types—calling Fleischman the foremost type- 
cutter of the century, to the prejudice of persons whose 
talents are not yet much known, but who (it is to be hoped) 
will shortly make them so. 

There is something pathetic about Rosart’s book. It is not 
very well executed. The capital letters with which it starts 
out are a little extreme in the delicacy of their serifs and in 
the thickness and thinness of contrasting lines. Three alpha- 
bets of flowered letters (detestably displayed) were cut by 
Fournier /e jeune of Paris! Of the upper and lower-case 
types, not much is to be said. They are of the Dutch taste 
of the day; but the italics are more elegant than most of 
those of the period. As the types become smaller, the bodies 
seem out of proportion to the height of the capital letters, 
and in these smaller sizes there are certainly many bad 
fonts. His music characters and plain-song notation are both 
shown. The caractére de finance ( fig. 214), Rosart tells us, 
he engraved in 1753 to be printed with the music types 
which he offered to the public in 1750,’ “as,” he adds, “the 
whole city of Haarlem can certify” (fig. 215). Some black- 
letter, some Greek, and a beautiful cut of civilité engraved 
by “the late Grandjant [Granjon] at Paris” complete the 
specimen of types, and then come pages of ornaments (fig. 
216), among which the unpleasant marrow-bones, scythes, 
skulls, and crossed spades— which appear, too, in other con- 
temporary “specimens”— leave no doubt about the kind of 
notification they were to decorate! Some of the simpler or- 
naments are pretty, but I think were inspired by Fournier. 


*These music types were the earliest typographic rendering of the round 
music notes which, up to that time, had appeared only in engraved music. 
Fournier, Breitkopf, and Enschedé produced music types of like design, with 
mechanical improvements of varying degree, respectively in 1754, 1756, 
and 1764. For a discussion of the rival claims to priority of production, see 
Ch. Enschedé’s Fonderies de Caractéres et leur Matériel, etc., pp. 241-245. 
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In 1759, Rosart left for Brussels, where, under the patron- 
age of the Duke of Lorraine, he established a foundry. He 
died May 26, 1777, at the age of sixty-two, leaving sev- 
eral children. A son, who was also a reputable type-cutter, 
did not succeed to his father’s foundry. In 1779, Rosart’s 
music characters, matrices, and punches were sold with 
the rest of his collection, and were acquired by a widow 
named Decellier, of Brussels." Rosart’s priority in adapt- 
ing the design of engraved music notes to typography will 
always give him a modest immortality. 

To round out properly the subject of eighteenth century 
Dutch types, consult the specimen issued by the brothers 
Ploos van Amstel of Amsterdam, of 1784, and its supple- 
ment issued about 1790; the specimen of J. de Groot, pub- 
lished at The Hague in 1791, which contains some of the 
Rosart material, and that issued by Harmsen & Co. at Am- 
sterdam at about the same period —“necessary where they 
may be had.” The most interesting of these types and or- 
naments, however, are beautifully reproduced in Enschedé’s 
monumental /onderies des Caractéres. Those who are curious 
about the declension of excellence in late eighteenth century 
Dutch types may refer to that remarkable book. 

M. Enschedé, speaking of this period, says that “the 
taste of the public changed, and in a manner which one 
could not approve of. The art of the type-founder retro- 
graded from all points of view. ... The French Revolu- 
tion, which overturned so entirely the old order of things, 
brought nothing better in place of it to our art, and the as- 
sortment of types by Fleischman . . . became, as if by en- 
"The Rosart specimen described was probably put out by J. F. Rosart at 
Brussels about 1761. Madame Decellier in 1779 issued a specimen entitled ~ 
Epreuve des Caract?res de la Fonderie de la Veuve Decellier, successeur de 


Jacques-Francois Rosart. Troisiéme édition augmentée. A Bruxelles, Rue 
ditte Vinckt, pres du Marché aux Grains. 
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216. Rosart’s Ornaments, from his Epreuve, Brussels 
(after 1760) 
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chantment, old-fashioned, after the foundation of the Bata- 
vian Republic, and had to give place to characters of a 
more modern cut. ... The name of Fournier, formerly so 
well-known among us, had already been eclipsed at this 
period by that of Didot. What Fleischman had formerly 
been [to Dutch type-founding | Didot was at that epoch.”* 
There was not a single foundry which did not try to adver- 
tise itself by Didot types or copies of them, and this was 
the case not only in Holland, but in Germany, and indeed 
throughout Europe. Those who recall the end of the chap- 
ter on German types will remember how true this was of the 
output of Unger. So, too, the eighteenth century in Dutch 
typography closes under the influence of the faults and mer- 
its of the great French founder. 


England was largely supplied with Dutch printing types 
in the seventeenth century, as we know from the James 
correspondence quoted in Rowe Mores’ 4 Dissertation upon 
English Typographical Founders and Founderies, and from 
letters about Bishop Fell’s gift of types to the University 
Press, Oxford. The Fell types were procured in Holland 
about 1693, through the intervention of Rev. Thomas Mar- 
shall, preacher to the English merchants in Holland and 
afterwards Dean of Gloucester; and negotiations consumed 
some four years, largely because Marshall did not know a 
punch from a matrix! Moxon, the first English writer on 
type-founding, says that the “common consent of Book-men 
assign the Garland to the Dutch-Letters,” and he himself 
greatly admired them. In the second paper of his Exercises 
he gives a very oft-quoted description of them, which I 
spare the reader.’ Moxon particularly praised Van Dyck’s 


*Enschedé’s Fonderies de Caractéres, etc., pp. 382-386. 
? Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, or the Doctrine of Handy- Works applied to 
the Art of Printing, Numb. II, 72, Of Letter; also pls. 11-17. 
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types, and the engraved plates of them, enlarged, shown 
in his Mechanick Exercises, have already been alluded to. 
Dutch types were also in vogue in Germany at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and were imported in large 
quantities. Some roman and italic Dutch types of this 
date were shown in connection with Breitkopf’s specimen 
in Gessner’s Buchdruckerkunst und Schriftgiesserey, Leipsic, 
1740. These came from a Leipsic foundry which Fournier 
considered second only to Breitkopf’s — that of Hr. Erhardt. 
A head-line (omitted in our reproduction) reads: “Real 
Dutch types, and a great number of other characters, which 
are to be found in the Erhardt foundry here.” These fonts 
resemble those given by Fell to the Oxford Press, and in cut 
belong to the seventeenth century. Their provenance I do 
not know. Although heavy, they retain considerable vivacity 
of line, and have great capabilities when used with taste. 
Our illustrations ( figs. 217 and 218) show the larger sizes 
of both roman and italic—the latter being the better of the 
two. 

The types which the Dutch supplied to England at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century are shown in the 
specimen printed at the beginning of Watson’s History of 
the Art of Printing,’ of 1713 (fig. 261). They had begun to 
assume a general uncouthness which helped the English 
to abandon their purchase for those more comfortable and 
“cheerful” roman letters designed by William Caslon about 
1720. 


"Specimen of Types in the Printing-House of James Watson, Edinburgh, 
1713, pp. I-XLvm1. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SPANISH TYPES: 1500-1800 


HE great traditions of printing held their own in 

Spain during the first part of the sixteenth cen- 

tury somewhat persistently — perhaps more so 
than in other countries.’ This was no doubt due to Span- 
ish conservatism, and to the geographical position of the 
country, which isolated it from foreign fashions. Indeed, 
the Mozarabic Breviary of 1502, printed by Peter Hagen- 
bach, a German, at Toledo, the Mozarabic Missal of the 
same date, and some later volumes are—like very many 
Spanish fifteenth century books—simply copies of manu- 
scripts, rendered in type. The Hurus printing-house at 
Saragossa produced fine work of this kind. The most re- 
nowned of its illustrated books, says Haebler, “is the edition 
of the Officia quotidiana of 1500, which contains some fifty 
woodcuts and more than one thousand magnificent initial 
letters. The copy printed on vellum and illuminated, which 
was in the hands of Don José Sancho Rayon when Hidalgo 
wrote his enthusiastic description of it, is one of the finest 
specimens executed at any time and at any place in the 
world, and reminds us of the beautiful illuminations of medi- 
aeval manuscripts.” The splendid MWissale Romanum on vel- 
lum, printed in 1510 at Saragossa by “George Coci Theu- 


* English authorities for the history of Spanish typography from 1500 to 
1800 are few. There appears to be no readily accessible survey of Spanish 
printing for the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, even in 
Spanish ; although there are essays on presses (during the whole or part of 
this period) in Palencia, Seville, Alcalé, Valencia, Toledo, Medina del Campo, 
Madrid, Cordova, Tarragona, Lérida, Leon, the kingdom of Aragon, etc., 
many of which are admirable. In English there is little in the way of a contin- 
uous narrative, though Mr. H. Thomas’s paper on The Output of Spanish 
Books in the Sixteenth Century (Transactions of the Bibliographical Soci- 
ety, Sept., 1920) may be consulted with advantage for this period. 
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tonic,” a successor of Hurus (and owner of this office after 
1506), is executed in a very Italian letter, in red and black, 
with music, and with a representation of the Crucifixion op- 
posite the Canon, which is surrounded by elaborate borders. 
It is a book typical in style of the fifteenth century. 

In the early years of the sixteenth century — between 
1514 and 1518—one of the masterpieces of Spanish ty- 
pography appeared ; namely, the Polyglot Bible printed by 
Arnald Guillen de Brocar at Alcalé; usually known as the 
Complutensian Polygot, from the Latin name of Alcala — 
Complutum. This was published at the expense of Cardinal 
Ximenez (or, as he is commonly called in Spain, Cisneros), 
Primate of Spain, Archbishop of Toledo, and founder of 
the University of Alcalé, whose patronage of learning and 
printing is now better remembered than his hand in the 
destruction of thousands of Arabic manuscripts—an or- 
thodox feat in which he was the principal actor! This Bible 
— a very splendid performance for any period, and the first 
of the great Polyglots — was printed in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Greek, and Latin, between 1514 and 1518, as has been 
said; but it was not published until after the Cardinal’s 
death in 1522. The Greek types used in the New Testa- 
ment are particularly famous, for they preserve the char- 
acter of older Greek manuscripts, being based on an early 
book-hand and not (like the Aldine Greek fonts) on the 
fifteenth century cursive handwriting of Greek scholars. 
This font was possibly modelled on the Greek characters 
of a manuscript from the Vatican Library which the Pope 
lent Ximenez to aid in constituting his text. But the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot was printed under special and ad- 
vantageous conditions, and cannot be considered typical of ~ 
Spanish work of its period. Its printer, Brocar, was ap- 
‘A copy is in the Hispanic Society’s Library, New York. 
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pointed typographer to Charles V, for whom he executed 
in 1517, at Logrofio, the Crénica de Don Juan IT, by Perez 
de Guzman, which Haebler calls a masterpiece of typogra- 
phy. This and the Polyglot Bible, I shall describe later. Of 
the ninety-two books printed by Brocar but sixteen appeared 
before 1500. For some time after his death (which occurred 
probably before 1523), his office continued to be one of the 
most famous in Spain. 

How strongly the old traditions of Spanish typography 
persisted, is proved by books printed even after 1550,which 
are almost indistinguishable from incunabula. There was 
the same love of a massive black-letter for the text; the same 
enormous heraldic emblems were popular; the same xylo- 
graphic inscriptions in large, round Spanish black-letter 
appeared on title-pages. This round Gothic letter in all its 
splendour was used in Spain for lettering titles on vellum- 
bound books— printed in roman type —all through the 
seventeenth and well into the eighteenth century; and the 
illustration of part of a Gothic alphabet in this hand (fig. 
219) may be compared with Plantin’s canon d’ Espagne 
( fig. 197), and some examples of old gothic fonts ( fig. 220), 
which were its type equivalents. By 1560, as in other parts 
of Europe, there was a more general introduction of roman 
type, and a realization of the flexibility of printing when 
applied to preliminary matter; and this led to a change 
of style. The roman fonts used in these later books were of 
rather a coarse, rough kind, not particularly interesting, nor 
very distinguishable from the poorer roman types used in 
France and Italy at that date.’ In some folios, a tall, thin 
lower-case roman letter, something like the types of Gara- 


* For italic and roman alphabets of this period see Arte de Escrivir of Fran- 
cisco Lucas, Madrid, 1577. These are reproduced in Strange’s Alphabets 
(third edition), plates 57 and 70. They are called type-letters by Strange, 
but are really calligraphic. 
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mond or certain Italian roman characters, was used with 
great effect for head-lines and running-titles; and it was 
sometimes employed in liturgical books in connection with 
plain-song notation. 

The influence of the Netherlands on printing in Spain 
was considerable. Plantin of Antwerp produced the Polyglot 
Bible commonly called after him, under the patronage of 
Philip II—whose patronage was about all he gave to it! 
Plantin printed, besides liturgical books for Spain (for which 
he later obtained a special “privilege” enjoyed for a long 
time in the Plantin-Moretus family), a large number of 
books in Spanish. These were mostly composed in his deli- 
cate early manner, which was more interesting and distin- 
guished than his later somewhat overblown style. Spain, 
in the sixteenth century, had more books printed abroad 
than any other country, on account of its preponderating 
political importance— the Netherlands ranking first in this 
output, followed by Italy. These foreign productions influ- 
enced the native Spanish press in both format and typog- 
raphy, and there are many volumes of this period printed 
in Spain which, in their small roman type, restraint in ar- 
rangement, and delicacy of decoration, are plainly inspired 
by foreign influence. 

Plantin was invited to establish a printing-house in the 
Peninsula. Being asked by Philip II in 1572 to suggest 
which of his sons-in-law could take charge of it, Plantin, 
probably not wishing to deprive himself of the help of either 
Moretus or Raphelengius, replied with diplomacy that they 
might direct it together, but that neither was capable of 
doing it alone. That particular plan, therefore, came to noth- 
ing. He did recommend to the King, however, in 1576,a ” 
printer of Flemish origin, Matthew Gast, who had been for 
some years previously in Spain. This Matthew Gast, who 
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221. Title-page of Bordazar’s Plantificacion, Valencia, 1732 
(reduced ) 
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had an establishment in Salamanca, had himself found dif- 
ficulties in procuring types, for in 1574 we find him writ- 
ing to Plantin, asking him to send him a type-cutter. Plan- 
tin replied that since the death of the type-cutters Guyot 
and ‘Tavernier, he himself had found only one man who 
was good for anything, and he had continually to be told 
what to do in any work demanding initiative or judg- 
ment. 

For Spanish printing, the seventeenth century was a dis- 
couraging period. The types in use were chiefly roman; the 
first edition of Don Quixote being printed from uncouth, 
old style roman fonts. The copper-plate title-pages in gen- 
eral European use had also some vogue there. As was the 
case wherever they appeared, printing fell off. Sometimes 
it only seemed to do so, because the contrast between the 
rough types of the time and the precision of a copper-plate 
was to the disadvantage of the typography; sometimes be- 
cause if the fashionable copper-plates were supplied, print- 
ers seemed to feel that they could print as badly as they 
chose —a point of view then current in England and else- 
where. Then, too, the close political relations with Italy 
played a part in Spanish printing, and Italian fashions in 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century printing were usu- 
ally bad. Spanish books of this period are much like the 
wretched productions of the Italian press— with congested 
title-pages, composed in letters too large for the page, ill- 
printed, and decorated (or at least supposed to be) with badly 
executed typographical ornaments. ‘The type was generally 
a crude old style roman letter. 

The first quarter of the eighteenth century, however, saw 
some efforts toward more interest in national typography. 
The first Spanish king of the Bourbon family, Philip V, 


granted in 1716 certain privileges and exemptions for 
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music-printing (not before attempted in Madrid), which 
had been begun on the initiative and at the expense of 
Don Joseph Torres, chief organist of the Chapel Royal. And 
in 1717 it was ordered that a press for liturgical books 
should be set up, so that both for Spain and in particular 
for the Indies, no foreign books of that class need be im- 
ported; but it was not done. In 1729, Antonio Bordazar, a 
native of Valencia (where he was born in 1671), proposed 
the establishment of a printing-house in Spain to produce 
liturgical works for the use of the Spanish Church. In old 
days, a monopoly of such volumes seems to have been main- 
tained by the monastery of the Escorial, which procured 
missals, breviaries, etc., from the Plantin-Moretus Office at 
Antwerp; and they were still, apparently, imported under 
this privilege. In 1731, a royal decree again approved the 
native printing of Spanish liturgical books, and called for 
a discussion of ways and means to this end. Bordazar had 
already submitted to Philip V a carefully drawn-up me- 
morial in which he represented that types, paper, and ink 
could be as easily procured, and books as successfully pro- 
duced, in Spain as in the Netherlands, and he now received 
the royal authority to print this document. 

This he did in the year 1732, at Valencia, under the title 
of Plantificacion de la Imprenta de el Rezo Sagrado, que su 
Magestad (Dios le guarde) se ha servido mandar que se estab- 
lezca en Espana, in a handsomely printed tractate of some 
twenty folio pages ( fig. 221). It is divided under the heads 
of paper, type, engravings, materials for calendars and mu- 
sic, inks, estimates of costs, choice of liturgical books to be 
printed, presses, administration, and time necessary for in- 
stallation. ‘The most interesting thing about it for our pur- “ 
pose is the specimen of types—Caracteres de Espatia— 
which it was proposed to use. These are shown in twelve 
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sizes—grancanon to gilosilla; portions of Latin service- 
books, printed in red and black, being employed to display 
the types. These pages constitute the earliest Spanish speci- 
men of types that I have seen, though these types were not 
Spanish but were cast from matrices imported from Flan- 
ders. In the paragraph concerning them Bordazar says: 
“Given the paper, about which there is no doubt, corre- 
spondingly one can have no doubt about type, for Carlos II, 
of glorious memory, had matrices brought from Flanders, 
and these are the ones now in the keeping of Juan Gomez 
Morales, a skilful and intelligent* type-founder of Madrid, 
whose variety of types, although they seem but few, are in- 
creased in different ways as may be required,* by means of 
spaces either separating letter from letter“ or line from line, 
making in each book such combinations as elegant arrange- 
ment demands; without any need of using for 76 books a 
like number of kinds of type, or even two or three kinds for 
each book, as is said by those ignorant of the subject. For 
this would call for more than 200 varieties, a number that 
does not exist and has never existed in all the presses of 
Europe. Thus all the books which are now, or which ever 
have been, in the Royal Monastery of the Escorial are com- 
binations and arrangements that can be obtained from the 
types of Juan Gomez Morales, which are the following” 
(here appears the specimen). Bordazar adds: “Regarding 
the durability and lasting sharpness which the contours of 
certain foreign types possess, because of which some per- 
sons have thought the moulds to have been made of silver, 


* curioso, i.e., virtuoso —a person curious about or interested in a subject — 
of an inquiring turn of mind. 

* en la Corte, i.e., Madrid. 

* Literally, ‘‘changing with the art that symmetry requires.”’ 


* Qy., word from word? 
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types of the same quality may be cast in future, since the 
alloy has already been made in Valencia, and has been ap- 
proved by the founder, Juan Gomez Morales himself, who 
rated it as of the quality of Dutch type-metal and thought 
it was of foreign make.” 

The texto (fig. 222) was used in Yriarte’s Obras Sueltas, 
printed at Madrid by Francisco Manuel de Mena in 1774, 
and apparently, with the change of a few letters, in Bayer’s 
De Numis Hebreo-Samaritanis, printed at Valencia by Be- 
nito Monfort in 1781. Perez de Soto appears to have used 
it in the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis of 1760. 
Mendez says that these types came from the “incomparable 
printing-house of Plantin,” and that they were ultimately 
utilized in Carlos III’s time,' which carries out the attribu- 
tion I have given the texto. This is still further confirmed 
by finding the same type, with a variantitalic, in the Opera 
of Hubert Goltzius, published at Antwerp in 1708; whether 
an edition of Goltzius issued some sixty years earlier em- 
ployed the type, I have not been able to learn. It is one of 
the most beautiful roman fonts I have ever seen; and the 
best of the three forms of italic used with it—thatin Obras 
Sueltas—is almost equally charming. 

Bordazar’s farseeing and enlightened proposals created 
some stir, but he did not live to witness their realization. 
After his death in 1744, José de Orga,’ also of Valencia, 
who had been brought up in Bordazar’s printing-house, 
where he seems to have been manager or foreman, took up 
the plan and petitioned (in 1748) Ferdinand VI to be al- 


" Mendez’ Typographia Espaiiola, Madrid, 1796, p. 406. 
* An able printer, who was the ancestor of a very distinguished Valencian 

“printing family.’’ José and Tomas de Orga, his sons, printed in 1790 an d 
important edition of the Bible translated into Spanish, executed in types from 


the fonds of the Real Biblioteca de Madrid, and from the foundry of Eudaldo 
Pradell. 
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LA - CONJURACION 


DE CATILINA 


POR 
CAYO SALUSTIO CRISPO. 


ig usta cosa es gue los hombres , que de- 
wie sean aventajarse a los demas vivien- 
his i >» procuren con el mayor empeno 
_ no pasar la vida en silencio como las 
gos te Destias , a quienes naturaleza crid in= 
STs a la tierra y slervas de su vientre. Nues- 
tro vigor J facultades consisten todas en el animo y 
el cuerpo” : de este usamos mas para el servicio , de 
aquel nos be Shit para el mando: en lo uno somos 


iguales a los Dioses , en lo otro a los brutos. Por 


C. SALLUSTIT CRISPI  veluti pecora ; que natura prona, 
CATILINA atque ventri obedientia finxit. Sed 


nostra omnis vis in animo et cor- 
“ig MNIs homines, qui sese stu- pore sita est. Animi i imperio , cor- 

j dent prastare ceteris ani- poris servitio magis utimur. alte- 
. © malibus , summa ope niti rum nobis cum Dis, alterum cum 
deca ne vitam silentio transeant, belluis commune est. Quo mihi rece 


A 
223. Page of Sallust: Ibarra, Madrid, 1772 (reduced ) 
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lowed to establish a “liturgical” printing-press in Madrid 
for the use and honour of the Spanish nation—setting forth 
numerous difficulties and inconveniences caused by the ne- 
cessity of having such books printed abroad; and again al- 
leging that the work done earlier by Plantin and Moretus, 
and by other printers in Venice and Holland, could be per- 
formed just as well in Spain, both as to material and exe- 
cution, at less cost, and without taking money out of the 
country.’ Orga removed to Madrid, where he died Febru- 
ary 19, 1756, and, as far as the native production of type 
was concerned, his efforts seem to have come to nothing 
at all. Fournier wrote, in 1766, “Spain is lacking in type- 
cutters: it has but two foundries, which are in Madrid; 
one belonging to the Jesuits, who let it for five or six hun- 
dred /ivres; the other was bought in Paris, from M. Cottin, 
who sold it for thirty thousand “ivres.” But the project to 
print liturgical books in Spain was finally taken up, in 
Carlos III’s reign, by a Compaiiia de Impresores y Libreros, in 
conjunction with the authorities of the Escorial. This body 
obtained royal sanction, and the establishment of a com- 
pletely equipped printing-house for it was approved in 1787. 
A building was bought and the scheme was in operation 
when Mendez wrote of it in 1796,’ and in 1811 its director 
was Juan Josef Sigiienza y Vera—a pupil of the famous 
Ibarra. 

This fruition of a long-considered and interminably de- 
ferred plan came to pass at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a moment when some excellent Spanish printing was 


* The various negotiations of Bordazar and José de Orga in relation to this 
subject are treated fully in José Serrano y Morales’ Resevia Historica en 
forma de Diccionario de las Imprentas que han existido en Valencia desde la 
Introduccion del Arte Tipografico en Espajia hasta el a7io1868, etc. Valencia, 
1898-99. 

* Mendez’ Typographia Espafiola, p. 410. 
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done! —the result of a general movement in industry and 
art at a prosperous national era. Carlos III, whose reign 
lasted for almost thirty years, and who died in 1788, was 
a Bourbon, half-brother to Ferdinand VI, and much influ- 
enced in his tastes by France. A most enlightened man, his 
efforts toward the rehabilitation or establishment of all kinds 
of Spanish industries, and his patronage of the fine arts, 
were very ably seconded by his ministers. It was under 
Carlos that the Buen Retiro porcelain was made, and the 
palace of San Ildefonso at La Granja was filled with charm- 
ing products from a glass factory there which he encour- 
aged. Trade in watches and optical instruments was fos- 
tered at Madrid; fine leathers were made at Cordova and 
Seville, and velvets at Avila. A royal decree of 1733 had 
already pronounced that /ida/gos could engage in handi- 
crafts without loss of caste! Then, too, the Crown granted 
various exemptions and privileges to the printing-trade. In 
1763, a decree had exempted printers from military service, 
and this applied to type-cutters and type-founders. Metals 
used in the work of the latter were reduced in price by one- 
third, and divers privileges and rights were conceded to 
printers — partly to help the industry and partly to im- 
prove book-making. 

About the middle of the century, Gabriel Ramirez was 
doing good work, and Perez de Soto, royal printer, pro- 
duced creditable books; but Joachin Ibarra, who was born 


* There was, too, an interest in printing in Portugal at this period. The 
Impressao Regia was established at Lisbon in 1769 through the influence of 
the Marquis de Pombal, the reforming minister of Joseph I (1750-1777). 
The scheme was a splendid one —a national press, which was’ to be at once 
a school of all branches of typography, and a means of producing books for 
the educational needs of Portugal. It was begun under direction of Miguel 
da Costa ; and still exists as the National Printing House of Portugal. Four- 
nier said (1766) that a type-foundry had been in existence at Lisbon for some 
thirty-five years, a Parisian named Villeneuve being its owner. 
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in Saragossa in 1725, was the Spanish printer who had the 
greatest reputation—not merely in Spain, but throughout 
Europe. Ibarra was evidently much influenced by Bodoni, 
and somewhat, perhaps, by Didot and Baskerville. To look 
to Bodoni was natural. Parma, like the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was then in Bourbon hands, and the relation 
between the Spanish Court and that of Parma was close. 
Carlos IIIf (whose mother, Elizabeth Farnese, was a Prin- 
cess of Parma) was himself made Duke of Parma in 1731. 
On his accession to the Kingdom of Naples, where he 
encouraged fine printing,—notably Baiardi’s great work, 
Delle Antichita di Ercolano, alluded to by Mendez,—his 
brother Philip became Duke of Parma. Philip, in turn, was 
succeeded by a son, Ferdinand, who was Bodoni’s patron.’ 
Ibarra, therefore, as Spanish Court printer, must have been 
perfectly familiar with the books printed for Carlos III’s 
nephew by Bodoni, who held the same post in Parma that 
Ibarra held at Madrid. In fact, Bodoni had the honorary title 
of Printer to the Spanish King; and this accounts for the 
beautifully printed memorial discourses issued at Parma by 
Bodoni in 1789, on the death of Carlos IIJ]—Botteri’s Ora- 
zione Funebre in lodi de Don Carlo IIT; and the Oratio in 
Funere Caroli ITI of Ridolfi delivered in the Papal chapel 
at Rome on the same occasion. 

Ibarra’s magnificent Spanish and Latin edition of Sallust, 
printed in 1772, is generally considered his masterpiece ( fig. 
223). Other great books printed by Ibarra were the Royal 
Academy edition of Don Quixote of 1780, an edition of the 
Bible, the Breviarium Gothicum. . . ad usum Sacelli Mozara- 


* On the death of Ferdinand in 1802, the Duchy of Parma was governed by 
France, until, in 1815, the Congress of Vienna gave it to Marie Louise, wife 
of Napoleon I. This explains the dedication of the later books of Bodoni— 
who preferred rising to setting suns! 
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bicum or Mozarabic Breviary (1775), Mariana’s Historia de 
Espaiia, and Antonio’s Bibliotheca Hispana, Vetus et Nova 
(1783-88)— all of which are worth study. The Sallust, Don 
Quixote, and Antonio’s work are later discussed. 

Ibarra’s printing was greatly admired by book-lovers of 
that day all over Europe. The Chevalier de Bourgoing, 
writing in 1782 of the Academy edition of Don Quixote, calls 
it “equally admirable for the quality of the ink, the beauty 
of the paper, the clearness of the character, and to be com- 
pared with the finest productions of the kind in any other 
nation. This is not the first proof the Spaniards have given 
of their ability in the art of printing. Every connoisseur is 
acquainted with, and prefers to the editions of Baskerville 
and Barbou, the Sallust, which the Infant Don Gabriel has 
translated into his own language, and some other works 
from the presses of Ibarra at Madrid, and from those of 
Benedict Montfort at Valencia, which are masterpieces of 
the typographical art, and will one day be sought after by 
posterity, as we now search for those of the Elzevirs.”? 
Franklin, whose busy mind was always interested in the 
development of typography, was conversant with Ibarra’s 
editions. Writing from Passy, December 4, 1781, to William 
Strahan, he says: “A strong Emulation exists at Present 
between Paris and Madrid, with regard to beautiful Print- 
ing. Here a M. Didot /e jeune has a Passion for the Art... . 
He has executed several charming Editions. But the ‘Sal- 
ust’ [sic] and the ‘Don Quixote’ of Madrid are thought 
to excel them.” This rivalry between Didot and Ibarra per- 
haps explains a rather sour allusion to the latter in the 
Lpitre sur les Progrés de ? Imprimerie written by Didot fils 


* Travels in Shain, London, 1789, Vol. I, p- 244. De Bourgoing, who was 
secretary to the French embassy at Madrid, wrote a book about his travels, 
translated into English under the above title. 
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ainé, in 1784, who uses the names of both Ibarra and Bas- 
kerville as pegs on which to hang laurels in honour of his 
excellent papa! Bodoni—more generous— writes in 1774 
of “the stupendous Sallust not long since printed with 
so much finitezza at Madrid,” and Bayne in his. Journal 
reports a conversation with Franklin in which the latter 
said that, excepting the Sallust, he thought the Don Quixote 
equalled anything he ever saw. “Ibarra carried the perfec- 
tion of his art to a point until that time unknown in Spain,” 
says Née de la Rochelle,’ “and the emulation he inspired 
in his confréres caused greater advances in Typographic 
Art in twenty years than it had made in the two preced- 
ing centuries. He is distinguished for his magnificent edi- 
tions, in which sumptuous engravings are combined with 
sumptuous types, great accuracy, and superior presswork.” 
Ibarra, it may be said here, introduced in Spain on his own 
initiative improvements akin to those made by Baskerville 
in England —first, an ink of particularly brilliant quality 
which he made for his own use; and second, hot-pressed 
paper. Indeed, he invented a machine to produce the latter. 
Carlos III appointed Ibarra court printer, and he was also 
printer to the Primate and the Academia de la Lengua, for 
whom he executed their Dictionary. He died at Madrid, 
November 23, 1785; and the Imprenta Real published be- 
fore the new year a Soneto @ la muerte de Joaquin Ibarra, 
Impresor de Camara de 8S. M? 

" Recherches . . . sur (Etablissement de 0 Art Typographique en Espagne, 
etc., Paris, 1830, p. 65. 

* Probably that quoted in Juan Josef Sigtienza y Vera’s Mecanismo del arte 
de la Imprenta, etc. Madrid, 1811. In this beautifully printed little book, 
dedicated to Ibarra’s niece, the author describes himself as ‘‘disciple of 
Ibarra and director of the Imprenta de la Compania de impresores y libreros 
del reyno.’’ It contains a ‘“specimen”’ of Roman and Arabic types—all but 


one from the ‘‘Catalan’’ foundry of Eudaldo Pradell—and Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic alphabets. 
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In this revival of printing, Valencia stands out through 
the work of Monfort, whose particular claim to remem- 
brance is Fr. Perez Bayer’s work on Hebrew-Samaritan 
coins, printed in 1781. Bayer was a great figure in all the 
scholarly undertakings of the period—the reformer of 
studies in the University of Salamanca, where he held the 
chair of Hebrew; a learned classical scholar, and preceptor 
to the Infantes of Spain. He it was who contributed the open- 
ing dissertation to the Infante Don Gabriel’s translation of 
Sallust. A native of Valencia,! and archdeacon of its cathe- 
dral, he was familiar with Monfort’s work, and naturally 
employed him. 

Benito Monfort, in contemporary opinion ranking next to 
Ibarra, was born at Valencia about 1716, and died (a few 
months before Ibarra) in 1785. He learned his trade in the 
office of Antonio Bordazar, where (as I have said) José de 
Orga, another eminent printer, was manager. Monfort set 
up his own office in 1757, and later became printer by ap- 
pointment to the city of Valencia, to its University, etc. His 
editions were praised by his contemporaries, who compared 
him, for no very intelligible reason, to Baskerville. In the 
first volume of his edition of Mariana’s H7storia de Esparia, 
a letter from the king, Carlos III, is quoted, “who has seen 
with special satisfaction the beauty of this edition.” Among 
other books praised in a contemporary notice” are Perez de 
Guzman’s Crénica del Rey Don Juan II (1779), Pulgar’s 
Cronica de los Reyes Catolicos (1780), and Perez Bayer’s De 
Numis Hebreo-Samaritanis (1781), “which for its beauty 
and accuracy has merited the highest eulogies from other 
* Bayer was born in 1711 and died in 1794. 

* Memorial Literario . .. de Madrid, Nov., 1785, p. 363. A short notice of 
Monfort and titles of his more important books are given by Ponz in an ac- 


count of Valencia in his Viage de Esfafia, Third Edition, Vol. IV, pp. 259, 
260 and 288, 289. 
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nations.” The Mariana and these three books seem to have 
been his best achievements. 

Antonio de Sancha, a Madrid printer, did some admi- 
rable work at this period, and his best books are worth look- 
ing at. His Don Quixote, edited by Pellicer, in five volumes 
illustrated with copper-plates, was fairly well printed. His 
nine-volume edition in duodecimo is desirable on account of 
its charming and well-engraved designs. Some of Sancha’s 
other printing I shall describe in detail—notably his edi- 
tion of Solis’ Conquista de Mexico. 

There were also well-made books printed at Madrid by 
Ramirez, Marin, the Imprenta Real, and other houses, as 
well as by the widow and sons of Ibarra, who carried on 
his establishment in the Calle de la Gorguera, after his 
death. Among the works executed under their direction was 
a very uninspired one-volume edition of the Diccionario de 
la lengua Castellana, with the widow’s imprint as Jmpresora 
de la Real Academia Espanola, A more creditable example 
of their work is the anonymous /ee/acion del Ultimo Viage 
al Estrecho de Magallanes (in 1785-86), a handsome quarto 
printed in 1788. The classic work by Mendez, 7'ypographia 
Espanola, of which the first volume only was printed, also 
appeared with the imprint Viuda de [barra—a barely re- 
spectable piece of typography. There was great activity 
among Spanish printers about this time. Robert Southey, 
writing from Madrid in 1796, says rather tartly, “Lit- 
erature is reviving in Spain. The translation of Sallust by 
the King’s brother made it fashionable.” Coincident with 
this revival of printing, a number of Spanish “specimens” 
were issued, some of which are of considerable interest. 


Printing had been introduced into the New World in 1539. 
Jacob Cromburger, who settled in Seville early in the six- 
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teenth century, was the foremost printer of his period. He 
had a son (or brother) Johann, who succeeded in obtaining 
an exclusive privilege for printing in Mexico, but to take 
effective advantage of it gave him considerable trouble. He 
finally sent out from Spain a certain Juan Pablos, who, in 
the city of Mexico, in 1539, printed the first American book, 
the Doctrina Christiana en la lengua Mesxicana e Castellana. 
Antonio Ricardo of Turin, who had settled in Mexico, emi- 
grated to Peru, where at Lima he printed in 1584 a leaflet 
on the correction of the calendar and a catechism, the latter 
being the first book printed in South America proper. Early 
Mexican and South American typography was, in the main, 
a colonial copy of printing of that period in the Mother 
Country. The books bore to the best Spanish printing about 
the same relation that American colonial work did to the 
English printing of its time. Title-pages in facsimile from 
many of these books may be seen by those who are suf- 
ficiently curious by looking through Vindel’s Bibhografia 
Grafica. The serious student—and he must be very seri- 
ous— should look at the books themselves. They had, how- 
ever, so little influence on typographical usage in general, 
that they are beyond the boundaries of the subject of this 
book. 


§1 
For our first example of a sixteenth century Spanish book 
we may take De das Tablas y Escalera Spiritual, a Spanish 
translation of the Latin work of St. Juan Climaco, printed 


*P. Vindel’s two volumes of facsimiles, entitled Bibliografia Grafica, Ma- 

drid, 1910, show 1224 reproductions of titles, colophons, portraits, etc., taken 

from rare Spanish books, or books in Spanish published elsewhere. The work 

contains practically no text and is haphazard in arrangement, but is valuable 

for the light it casts on Spanish printing, especially from 1500 to our own 

ak Portugal, South America, and the Philippines are represented, as well as 
pain. 
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in quarto at Toledo by Peter Hagenbach by order of Car- 
dinal Ximenez in 1504'— Hagenbach being printer by ap- 
pointment to the Cardinal. It was therefore published under 
distinguished auspices. Its title-page bears a coat of arms, 
surmounted by a cardinal’s hat, and below, in a rich, round, 
Spanish gothic letter, is the title in four lines. The rest of 
the book is printed in a spirited Spanish black-letter set in 
double column—the principal divisions beginning with 
handsome block initials with black grounds, and the con- 
tents of each division being set in effective lines of large 
black-letter (fig. 224). Running-titles are also composed in 
this large type, with folios on right-hand pages only. At 
the beginning and end of the book, these large characters 
run across the page, giving a very noble effect. The beau- 
tiful “texture” of the pages of type makes a very handsome 
book—but one which is practically a “fifteener” in gen- 
eral style. 

A similar black-letter volume—an edition of De la Na- 
tura Angelica by Franc. Ximenez (Burgos, 1516)—is inter- 
esting because it is an example of the work of Fadrique 
de Basilea, a famous printer, and one of the few in Spain 
who, in the fifteenth century, used roman type for entire 
books. Not so fine as the preceding, it is much the same 
in type and arrangement, except that the folios, similarly 
placed, are set in enormous capitals which much disfigure 
the page. 

“George Coci, Aleman,” who acquired the Hurus office 
about 1506, and whom Haebler calls one of the most cele- 
brated printers of the century, issued some good editions 
of the classics at Saragossa in the early sixteenth century. 


' Of the volumes chosen as examples of sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
century Spanish printing, some may be found in the Ticknor Collection of 
books on Spanish literature in the Boston Public Library, and others in the 
Library of Harvard College. 
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His Livy of 1520— Las quatorze decadas de Tito Livio— 
is magnificent. It contains the first example of “colour 
printing,” as we now understand it, that I have found in a 
Spanish book. The title-page—a huge armorial device 
surrounded with the collar of the Golden Fleece — has be- 
neath it a scroll on which is the title and “privilege” in five 
lines of gothic letter, printed in red. The arms above are 
in four colours, black, red, yellow, and green, printed from 
wood-blocks. The text appears in a beautiful, rather con- | 
densed gothic type, closely set (fig. 225). The titles of the 
chapters are composed in a larger size of much the same 
font. Fine woodcuts extending the full width of the page 
are very freely introduced, and accord splendidly with the 
type of the book. Haebler calls it one of Coci’s most splen- 
did productions, and certainly it is a sumptuous perform- 
ance— of its kind. All the books printed by Coci that I have 
seen are interesting and distinguished. 

Inanother fine book — Pulgar’s E/ Gran Capitan— printed 
by Jacob Cromburger at Seville in 1527, much the same 
gothic type is used—a little rounder, perhaps— not so well 
printed or so finely imposed. The title is very characteris- 
tic—a large coat of arms, above three lines of title and two 
lines of “privilege,” all set in black-letter— the whole sur- 
rounded with rough woodcut borders. On the text pages 
( fig. 226), the notes or glosses are set in a smaller size of 
gothic type. Many of the Spanish romances of the class of 
Amadis de Gaul (for instance, an illustrated small folio edi- 
tion of 1535) were printed by Cromburger, and had, typo- 
graphically, a finish and richness of appearance in contrast 
to like editions by other printers. They deserve careful at- 
tention. 

These books are good examples of the earlier form of 
Spanish volume, and their style survived in certain classes 
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226. Gothic Type used by Cromburger, Seville, 1527 (reduced ) 
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of literature almost through the sixteenth century. All of 
them were set in gothic types; but the earliest type used 
in Spain was roman, and the most famous book of the 
sixteenth century —the Complutensian Polyglot — largely 
employed it. 

This, the first Polyglot Bible, the world owes to Cardi- 
nal Ximenez, who, to use his own phrase, produced it “to 
revive the hitherto dormant study of Holy Scripture.” It is 
in six folio volumes. In the first volume, the title appears in 
medium sizes of Spanish gothic type arranged in an in- 
verted pyramid placed at the bottom of the page; and above 
it, printed in red, are the arms of Cisneros surmounted by 
a cardinal’s hat. At the top of the title-page, which is sur- 
rounded with a border of decorative strips of ornament, a 
four-line verse appears, in a smaller size of the gothic type 
used below. The prologue and introductory matter are set 
in a very handsome and Italian roman type, with head-lines 
of the fine gothic letter used in the title (fig. 227). Then 
follows the polyglot Pentateuch in five divisions — first, 
Hebrew, in the outside column; second, the Latin Vulgate, 
in a narrow column placed in the middle, set in roman; and 
on the inside, in irregularly spaced black-letter, a new Latin 
translation of the Greek Septuagint, which is printed be- 
neath it in a crabbed Greek type. The three versions are 
printed parallel to one another, line for line. Short lines in 
the Vulgate version are filled out with ornaments made up 
of circles, and a similar trick is resorted to in the Hebrew 
text. In a block on the inside of right-hand pages is a 
Chaldee version in Hebrew characters, and beside it a block 
of black-letter Latin translation, left-hand pages reversing 
this arrangement. Hebrew and Chaldee roots are given in 
the margin. Granted the great difficulty of the problem from 
the type-setting point of view, and the necessary variations 
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of colour of Hebrew, roman, black-letter, and black-letter 
with Greek types interlined—not to mention side-notes— 
the general solidity of effect is remarkable. Still more re- 
markable is the evenness of colour in the presswork. This 
first volume completes the Pentateuch. 

In the second volume of the Old Testament the page is 
made up of three columns of equal length, though of un- 
equal width — Hebrew, Latin, and Greek and Latin inter- 
lined. The third volume runs on in much the same manner, 
except that there is no Hebrew text for certain books; and 
the fourth, similarly arranged, completes the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha—the latter given in two versions only. 
Minute letters refer from every word in the Vulgate to 
every Hebrew word throughout the Old Testament.’ 

In the New Testament, which occupies the fifth volume 
(though in point of date the first volume printed), no rubri- 
cation appears on the title-page, and the text-pages are di- 
vided into columns of Greek and Latin—the Latin being 
set in roman. In this—the first printed Greek Testament 
(though not published until after Froben’s 1516 edition, 
edited by Erasmus)— the wonderful Greek type is what all 
Greek type should be in style—a reversion to the fine early 
Greek manuscript-hands. It is very open and clear in de- 
sign and of a beautifully even strength of line throughout. 
Reference is made by small gothic letters above the text 
repeated in alphabetical order, from every word in the Greek 
text to each word in the Vulgate. While this somewhat dis- 
figures the page, it is so cleverly managed that it does not 
obtrude itself. To see how the famous Greek types look, 
normally printed, one must study such pages as that from 
which our illustration is taken ( fig. 228). The sixth volume 


‘For a detailed account of the Complutensian Polyglot, see J. P. R. Lyell’s 
Cardinal Ximenes, Mlustrated, London, 1917, pp. 24-52. 
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ends the work with a Hebrew and Chaldee vocabulary, 
indexes, etc. 

The whole undertaking, which occupied about fifteen 
years, was started in 1502, and the printing, begun at Alcala 
in 1514, was finished in July, 1517, “by that honourable 
man Arnald Guillen de Brocar, master of the art of print- 
ing” — as indeed he was. Ximenez died in 1517. Leo X 
sanctioned the issue of 600 copies of the work in 1520, but 
apparently it was not published until 1522. It cost Ximenez 
50,000 gold ducats, to-day equivalent to considerably over 
a million dollars.’ The magnitude of the task, the efficiency 
of the plan, the even quality of its execution, make the be- 
holder pause. It was a splendid conception, and it was 
splendidly carried out. 

A book of four hundred or more double-column pages, ru- 
bricated on almost every page, is the volume which Haebler 
praises so highly, printed by Brocar at Logrofio (where 
he also had a press) in 1517. It is a folio edition in black- 
letter of Perez de Guzman’s Cronica del Rey Don Juan I, 
and is very fine of its kind, though not so fine, in spite of its 
lavish use of red ink, as Coci’s Livy of 1520 or the books 
of the Granada printer Sancho de Nebrija (or Nebrissen- 
sis). It was executed by order of Carlos V, to whom Brocar 
was appointed printer on his first visit to Spain in that 
year. 

Haebler tells us that a series of books was printed at 
Granada by Sancho de Nebrija, “executed with the utmost 
accuracy and splendour,” between 1533 and 1552. This 
printer’s books are interesting because of their early and 
good use of roman fonts— type clear enough to be perfectly 
readable, but without much distinction or beauty. Several 
books by the then celebrated grammarian, Antonio de Ne- 
brija (otherwise known as Antonio Martinez de Jaravia), 
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sometime professor in the University of Alcala, and one of 
the editors of the Complutensian Polyglot, were printed and 
published at Granada by his son Sancho, and employ types 
of this style. His Latin translation of Pulgar’s Spanish 
chronicle of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (a fine ex- 
ample of this press) opens with a title-page ornamented with 
a border in four pieces—meant to be Renaissance—en- 
graved on wood by some one very awkward with his graver 
and surrounding a brilliant armorial device. In what little 
space is left beneath is crowded: “Habes in hoc volumine, 
amice lector, A¢lii Antonii Nebrissensis Rerum a Fernando 
& Elisabe Hispaniari fcelicissimis Regibus gestap De- 
cades duas. Necno belli Navariensis libros duos. Annexa 
insuper Archiepi Roderici Chronica, alijsq3 historiis ante- 
hac non excussis. Cum imperiali privilegio. Ne quis alius 
excudat aut vendat. Anno mpxtv.” The last two sentences 
are in the nature of an early copyright. The next page 
of the book (fig. 229) might have been taken bodily from 
one of Froben’s editions. This is true of all pages with dis- 
played headings, where lines of large capitals, ornamented 
at each end with florets, descend abruptly in the second line 
toa much smaller size of capital letter. The use of italic with 
roman capitals in the Aldine manner in tables of contents, 
also reminds us of Basle books. Each chapter begins with a 
wood-block initial. At first sight imposing, on examination 
the typography seems coarse and loosely put together, partly 
because it is so, but mostly because it recalls better books, 
with more brilliant decorations and more massive roman 
types, printed in a like manner. The Chronicle of Roderigo 
of Toledo shows a title-page with a border surrounding 
blocks of title which, though a long way after those of 
Froben, is very striking. 

An earlier book, Introductiones in Latinam Grammaticen, 
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by Antonio de Nebrija—a small folio printed at Alcal4 by 
Miguel de Eguia, successor to Brocar, in 1525, with text in 
roman, surrounded with notes set in a nervous and beauti- 
fully cut Spanish gothic type—is also of interest, both for 
its arrangement — very romantic for a grammar—and its 
fine fonts. ‘The same author’s edition of Persius, printed at Se- 
ville in 1504 by Cromburger, is another instance of text set 
in roman, surrounded by notes in an intricate weave of deli- 
cate gothic characters. Its title-page(an inscription in roman 
capitals in a panel of ornament) is wonderfully handsome. 
In the smaller books later printed by Sancho de Nebrija at 
Granada, he seems to have relied on roman both for text 
and notes; as in his father’s Hymnorum Recognitio, printed 
in 1549. Its title-page—though but a feeble copy of similar 
Basle books—and index will repay examination. 

One of the few beautiful Spanish books of the late six- 
teenth century, printed in a pure and elegant roman type, 
was Alvar Gomez de Castro’s De Rebus Gestis a Francisco 
Ximenio, Cisnerio—a contemporary life of Cardinal Xime- 
nez, still held as a very high authority. This book might 
have come from an Italian press, so spirited and delicate is 
the roman font used for it, compared with most contempo- 
rary Spanish roman fonts, and so simple and elegant is it in 
composition and imposition. To be sure, the title-page bears 
a pretentious wood-block, out of keeping with the severity 
of the text-pages, and the prefatory matter is obtrusive. 
But its simple text-pages are almost Jensonian in their re- 
liance upon pure typography for beauty. The book was 
printed by Andres de Angulo at Alcala in 1569 ( fig. 230). 


§2 
The great Spanish book of the seventeenth century, and 
of every century since, is Don Quixote. The first edition of 
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the First Part was published by Juan de la Cuesta at Madrid 
in 1605. It is a square octavo. As to its type-setting, after 
some preliminary matter in a dull, heavy roman type, and 
in an irregular italic, and the familiar introductory poetry 
addressed to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, arranged al- 
ternately in roman and italic, comes the text. This is very 
solidly set in the same heavy roman, but is managed most 
simply, and I think for that day it was probably considered 
a very modern sort of book. The argument of each chapter 
is set in italic; the text, as I have said, in a rough old style 
roman (fig. 231). When poetry occurs in the text, it is some- 
times composed in a pretty and gay sort of swinging italic 
letter, sometimes in italic of a more commonplace cut. Each 
Book starts with a head-line of type ornament, and its text 
begins with a large block initial. At the end of the book the 
“epitaphs,” etc., are set in italic with roman head-lines, and 
a table of chapters, chiefly in italic, closes this First Part. 

The Second Part, issued at Madrid by the same pub- 
lisher in 1615, resembles the First, except that chapter head- 
ings are smaller, and poetry is sometimes in single column 
in a roman letter like the text, or in double column in a size 
of italic slightly smaller. It is a respectable production,— 
nothing more,—but more readable than most seventeenth 
century editions of novels, which were usually very poorly 
printed.” 


* The Hispanic Society of America has reprinted in facsimile a number of 
rare and interesting Spanish books, the entries in their catalogue of publica- 
tions running to some sixty-five titles. Facsimiles are supplied of Juan de la 
Cuesta’s first Madrid edition of Don Quixote, both first and second parts, 
which appeared in 1605 and 1615, respectively. Title-pages of 611 editions 
of Don Quixote, extending from 1605 to 1905, are reproduced in facsimile in 
Iconografia de las Ediciones del Quijote de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
(Barcelona, 1905). Spanish and Catalan titles alone run to 233 numbers. Al- 
most a history of Spanish printing after 1600 can be had by comparing the 
different editions from its first publication to the present day. 
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Quixotedela Mancha. 17% 


prouecho,dienoluidalla.Y fi algo fe me acuerda,cs 
aquello del fobajada,digo del foberana fefiora, vlo 
vwitimo, vueftro haftala muerte,, e] cauallerodela 
trifte Figura. Y enmedio deftas dos cofas , le pufe 
mas de trezientas almas,y vidas,y ojos mios. 


Cap. XXX, De los fabrofos razonamientos que paffa~ 
von entre don Quixote,y Sancho Panga fu efcude- 


vo:con otros fuceffos, 


==) ODO effono me defcontenta , profi- 
=a 4 gue adelante,dixodon Quixote. Llezal 
9) te, y que hazia aquella reynadelaher- 
===" mofura?a buen feguro,que la hallafte en- 
farcando perlas , obordandoalgunaemprefa , con 
oro de canutillo, para efle fu cautiue cauallero. No 
Ja hallé,refpondio Sancho, fino ahechando dos ane-~ 
gas de trigo,en vn corral de fu-cafa. Pues haz cuen- 
sa,dixo don Quixote,que los granos de aqueltrigoy 
eran granos de perlas,tocados de fus manos. Yfi mi- 
gafte amigo,el trigo era candeal,otrechel¢No era fi 
norubion, refpondio Sancho. Pues yote aflegura, 
dixo don Quixote , que ahechado por fus manos 
hizo pan candeal,fin duda alguna:pero paffaadelan- 
te, Quando le difte micartabefola? Pufofela fobre 
la cabeca¢hizo alguna ceremonia.digna de tal carta? 
o que hizo? Quando yofe la yuaa dar,refpddio San 
cho, ella eftanaenlafugadelmeneo, de vna buena 
parte de trigo,queteniaenlacriua. Y dixome, po- 
ned amigo effa carta fobre aquel coftal, Gnolapue- 
a lcer hafta que acabe de acriuar todo lo que aqui 
Y A eftay 


231. Types used in first edition of Don Quixote 
Juan de la Cuesta, Madrid, 1605 
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A roughly executed but fine seventeenth century book 
is the folio edition of Pedro Salazar de Mendoza’s Cronica 
de el gran Cardenal de Espana, Don Pedro Goncalez de Men- 
doga, printed by Donna Maria Ortiz de Saravia at Toledo in 
1625. Arranged in double columns, surrounded and sepa- 
rated by rules, it is greatly superior to most books of the 
time in its finished effect and unity of conception. 

Another more characteristic seventeenth century book — 
G. Gonzalez de Avila’s Teatro de las Grandezas de la Villa 
de Madrid of 1623 —has an engraved and much overloaded 
title-page, followed by an equally elaborate engraved dedi- 
cation, in which heraldic arms and a figure of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child play a large part; and after the prelim- 
inary “approbation” set in roman type, and some italic 
which looks very Italian in cut, a dedication follows, 4/ Rey 
Nuestro Sefior, in handsome old style letter. The preface is 
set in old style roman type, and then the grandezas of the 
city are described in five hundred or more folio pages, gen- 
erally in double columns of roman type with italic cap- 
tions. Awkward and over-large ornaments appear here and 
there. Decorations made up of florets appear occasionally. 
The only thing consistent throughout is lack of unity and 
taste! —like poor seventeenth century printing everywhere. 
The book was issued at Madrid by Tomas Junta, royal 
ty pographer. 

Francisco de los Santos’ interminable Descripcion breve 
del Monasterio de S. Lorenzo el Real del Escorial, called by 
him “unica maravilla del mundo” (and by others the eighth), 
written after the completion of the Pantheon in 1654, was 
printed at the Imprenta Real (which I take to be merely a 
term) in 1657. This is a like book to the Grandezas, though 
a better one. It is set in a handsome old style roman type 
with patches of italic here and there. The presswork, how- 
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ever, is miserable— most uneven in colour. The translation 
of royal bones to their gilt and marble charnel-house— 
corona de esta maravilla—and the discourses delivered on 
the occasion, close with a touch of horror a respectable and 
not very inspiriting piece of printing. A copy of the 1667 
edition formed part of the library of Samuel Pepys. 

The first edition of Antonio de Solis’ Historia de la Con- 
quista de Mexico, printed at Madrid by Bernardo de Villa- 
Diego, printer to his Majesty, in 1684, is a good example of 
a late seventeenth century folio. The title-page, set almost 
wholly in various sizes of roman capitals, is surrounded with 
a badly printed type-border. Then follow approbations, civil 
and religious, among which appear dedications to the King 
and the Count of Oropesa, by whose hands (the title-page 
tells us) this volume was laid at the Royal Feet. The work 
itself is set in double column in a rather fine roman letter, 
interspersed with masses of a vivacious condensed italic, 
not without charm (fig. 232). The book, which is a late ex- 
ample of many similar volumes, is interesting to compare, 
both as to type and arrangement, with Sancha’s edition 
of Solis, printed at the height of the “revival of printing” 
in the reign of Carlos III. 


§3 
For eighteenth century Spanish printing, our first exam- 
ple is a book printed at Madrid in 1726 by Francesco del 
Hurio, printer to the Spanish Academy—a folio Diccion- 
ario de la lengua Castellana in six volumes." Its title-page is 


"In a set of this Dictionary, given to the Library of Harvard Gollege in 1767 
by Thomas Hollis, a manuscript note from the donor reads: “‘ This Dictionary 
is much esteemed. There are good books in Spanish and I was willing to send 
it; that, as the N. Americans, many of them, are likely, more than ever, to 
partake of Spanish Wealth, some of them may also partake in Spanish Wis- 
dom and Literature.’’ 
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DE LA CO 


ORI 


NQVISTA, 


POBLACION, Y PROGRESSOS 


Dar 


LA 


AMERICA SEPTENTRIONAL, 
' CONOCGIDA POR EL NOMBRE 
DE NUEVA ESPANA. 


LIBRO PRIMERO. 


CAPITVLO PRIMERO. 


MOTIVOS, OVE OBLIGAN A TENER POR 
necefjario,que fe divida en diferentes partes la Hifforia 
delas Indias,para que pueda comprehenderfe. 


‘ PAGAL IV rd algunos dias 
tiene &: EXEDNG en nueftra incli- 
Hifloria ge- aa aia A nacion, el inten- 
merida —— GJ Bz to de continuar 


la HiftoriaGene- 
ral de las Indias Occidentales, 
que dex6 el Chronifta Antonio 
de Herrera,enelafio 1554. de 
la Reparacion Humana.Y per- 


feverando en efte anitnofo dic-~ 
tamen,lo que tardd en defcu- 
brirfela dificultad , hemos lei- 
do,con diligente obfervacion, 
Jo que antes, y defpues de fus 
Decadas, efcrivieron de aque- 
Hos Defcubrimientos , y Con- 
quiftas,diferentesPlumas natu- 
‘ales,y eftrangeras;pero como 
Taiessy 8 ae a 


232. Opening of Solis’ Conquista de Mexico ( first edition) 
Villa- Diego, Madrid, 1684 (reduced ) 
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set in twenty-two lines of type, of which no less than ten 
are rubricated, and the name of Philip V (to whom it is 
dedicated) is as large as Diccionario— the first word of the 
title." This page is bordered with type ornaments, in red 
and black—a fashion much copied in colonial Spanish 
printing. All its prefatory matter is composed in various 
sizes of good, but rough, old style roman and italic, and the 
Dictionary itself is set in a smaller font which is pleasant in 
feeling. In the main, it is a sober, solid piece of work; but the 
woodcut head-pieces and common, ornamented initials em- 
ployed are ugly, and the presswork is of varying degrees of 
badness. 

Perez de Soto of Madrid produced between 1760 and 
1770 a work that was then, and still is, thought a great 
achievement in scholarly printing — Casiri’s Bibliotheca Ara- 
bico-Hispana Escurialensis. Miguel Casiri was librarian of 
the Escorial, and this is a catalogue of the Arabic works in 
that library. It was printed in Latin and Arabic, in two 
volumes folio, at the expense of the Crown by Soto, who 
was printer by royal appointment. The roman and italic 
types used for the preface and text of this book— though 
much tried by too rough a paper—are remarkably beau- 
tiful, and appear to be the texto shown by Bordazar in his 
Plantificacion of 1732. The Arabic characters accord de- 
lightfully in colour with the roman types. In spite of spraw]- 
ing head-pieces and ill-managed preliminary matter, the 
work is a wonderfully able piece of printing. 

Of Joachin Ibarra’s work, I describe first his Sallust — 
Cayo Salustio Crispo en Espariol—translated from the Latin 
by the Infante Don Gabriel Antonio de Borbon, second son 


‘Placing the dedication on the title-page was a characteristic of many eight- 
eenth century Spanish books. To honour the patron, his name was usually 
printed in very large letters, which sometimes overpowered the title of the 
volume. 
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of Carlos III. It was printed in 1772 and vividly recalls 
Bodoni’s early manner. The title-page is entirely engraved; 
and besides a few full-page plates there are some hand- 
some engraved head and tail-pieces and initials designed 
by the court painter Maella and others, which are agreeably 
combined with type. The Prologue is set in a very calli- 
graphic italic, the Life in a beautiful font of roman— both 
fonts produced by Antonio Espinosa. The Spanish text of 
the book is set in the same beautiful clear italic, in a larger 
size, which has still more the look of writing. Beneath each 
page of translation the Latin text appears, set in a small 
roman letter in double column. It is very even in composi- 
tion, if we allow for the spaces necessary for the figures for 
notes; though an odd feature is the equal space before and 
after commas, semicolons, and colons—a trick common, 
however, in contemporary work (fig. 233). At the end of 
two hundred and eighty-eight pages of text come notes, 
a treatise on the language of the Phcenicians by Perez 
Bayer,’ and an index—these being set in double column, 
in a small, clear, old style roman type. Now this all sounds 
very simple—and it is; but as we turn page after page of 
this distinguished, lively, easily read italic and massive ro- 
man, we see how magnificent pure typography was made 
at an unexpected moment and place. It is really the beauty 
of these two fonts of type that, above all, makes such a won- 
derfully beautiful book. Like all great printing, it looks as 
if it could not have been planned in any other way; and like 
all great art, it appears so simple that only after seeing it 
repeatedly do we realize how fine it is. One hundred and 
twenty large-paper copies were printed on a rich, creamy, 
hand-made paper. Almost all of these were given away by 


* My own copy is one which was given by Bayer toacertain William Conyng- 
ham. 
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the translator, Don Gabriele, to the Royal Family, friends at 
court, persons of distinction, or learned institutions. He sent 
one to Franklin, then envoy to France, who (very character- 
istically) sent him in return the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Congress! The Sallust is one of the finest volumes 
produced in any country during the eighteenth century — 
though it could have been printed in this particular style 
only in Spain. 

Of Ibarra’s excellent editions of Don Quixote, there were 
three, all illustrated with copper-plates—that of 1771, in 
four volumes octavo; of 1780, in four volumes quarto; and 
of 1782, in four volumes octavo. Of these the 1780 “Acad- 
emy Edition” was the most important— indeed, according 
to an authority’ on editions of Don Quixote, “the finest edi- 
tion which Spain has produced and perhaps altogether the 
most estimable one we have.” Ford, in his delightful dis- 
quisition on the book — too little known — speaks of this edi- 
tion, saying, “the finest, that ‘de /ujo,” was published for the 
Academy of Madrid by Ibarra, and no grand library should 
be without it.”* Ponz mentions as in process, in his account 
of the Academia Espafiola, “a magnificent edition which 
is to be a definitive one, executed by the Academy under 
Royal patronage.”’ “There is now in hand,” wrote Henry 
Swinburne, who visited Spain in 1776, “an edition of Don 
Quixote, with prints taken from the original drawings of the 
dresses and landscapes of the country, which has employed 
all the best engravers for some time past... . This work 
. .. does great honour to the editors and printers. .. . The 
works of Calderon have been lately reprinted; and a new 


*C. R. Ashbee. 

* Ford’s Guide- Book to Travellers in Shain, London, 1845, Vol. I, pp. 314 
et seq. 

* Ponz’s Viage de Espana, Madrid, Ibarra, 1776, Tomo Quinto, p. 176. 
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edition of Lopez de la Vega, on excellent paper, and with 
very fine types, is in great forwardness: Printing seems of 
late to be the branch they most excel in.” * 

Of the “Academy Edition” in quarto, the first volume 
opens with a simple title-page set entirely in roman capi- 
tals, without engraved decoration (fig. 234). The compli- 
cated preliminary matter—that introductory to the actual 
book, and the preface, poetry, etc., which form part of Don 
Quixote—is managed with delicacy and restraint, and with 
an entire absence of fussinéss. As to type, the opening parts 
and text are set in a kind of modernized old style roman 
and italic (fig. 235). Where poetry occurs in the text, it is 
set in italic, as are the “arguments” to chapters. All the type 
used in the book hangs together wonderfully, and the fonts 
are so full of colour, and so original and lively in cut, that 
they seem like the work of a man unhampered by profes- 
sional and mechanical traditions. They were of Spanish de- 
sign, being made by Geronimo Gil for the printing-house 
of the Biblioteca Real, and loaned to the Academy for this 
edition. ‘The roman appears to be the atanasia gorda en texto 
of the Real Biblioteca specimen of 1787. 

Engraved head-bands, head-pieces, and tail-pieces orna- 
ment the Prologo de la Academia and the text, but otherwise 
the book is severely plain, except for a portrait and many 
full-page plates designed and engraved—like the more 
agreeable decorations—by Spanish artists. Though well 
executed, these large plates are somewhat stiff and academic 
in design. The paper used for this edition is a creamy linen 
(made for it at the paper mills of Joseph Florens in Cata- 
lufia); the ink a vivid black; the presswork clear and re- 
markably even, and the imposition of the pages easy and 


* Swinburne’s 7ravels through Spain, in the Years 1775 and 1776 (second 
edition), London, 1787, Vol. II, p. 203. 
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234. Title-page of Academy Edition of Don Quixote 
( d) 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA 


tan linda carta como aquella. ¢¥ tiénesla todavia en Ja me. 
moria, Sancho? dixo Don Quixote. No sefor , respoa- 
dié Sancho , porque despues que la di, como vi que no 
habia de ser de mas provecho , di en olvidalla : y si al- 
go se me acuerda , es aquello del sobajada , digo del So- 
berana Sehora, y lo ultimo: Vuestro hasta la muerte, 
EI Caballero de la Triste Figura: y en medio destas 
dos cosas le puse mas de trecientas almas , y vidas, y 
ojos mios. 


GAP UIU Ome ol 


De los sabrosos razonamientos que pasaron entre 
Don Quixote y Sancho Panza su escudero, 
con otros sucesos. 


Todo eso no me descontenta, prosigue adelante , dixo 
Don Quixote. Llegaste zy que hacia aquella Reyna de 
la hermosura? A buen seguro que la hallaste ensartan- 
do perlas , 6 bordando alguna empresa con oro de cafu- 
tillo para este su cautivo caballero. No la halle , respon- 
did Sancho, sino ahechando dos hanegas de trigo en un 
corral de su casa. Pues haz cuenta , dixo Don Quixote, 
que los granos de aquel trigo eran granos de perlas to- 
cados de sus manos: y si miraste , amigo ¢el trigo era 
candeal, 6 trechel? No era sino rubion, respondid San- 
cho. Pues yo te aseguro, dixo Don Quixote , que ahe- 
chado por sus manos hizo pan candeal sin duda alguna; 
pero pasa adelante : quando le diste mi carta ;besdla? ¢pu- 
sosela sobre la cabeza? :hizo alguna ceremonia digna de 
tal carta? ¢0 que hizo? Quando yo se la iba 4 dar, res- 
pondio Sancho, ella estaba en la fuga del meneo de una 
buena parte de trigo que tenia en la criba, y dixome: 


235. Types used in Academy Edition of Don Quixote: Ibarra, Madrid, 1780 
(reduced) 
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distinguished. As a whole, excepting, perhaps, the full-page 
plates, everything prophesied of this edition, or said about 
it on its completion, is true. And this, the finest edition of 
Don Quixote that has ever been printed, was wholly the 
product of Spanish skill. 

Two years later (1782), Ibarra published his pretty 
“reading edition” in four octavo volumes, printed from a 
somewhat modelled old style type, very straightforwardly 
arranged, and ornamented by many pleasant copper-plates. 
It is an example of what might be called Ibarra’s quieter 
work. 

The four noble volumes of Nicolas Antonio’s Bibliotheca 
Hispana, V etus et Nova, dealing with the works of Spanish 
authors from the time of Augustus to 1684, were begun 
by Ibarra at Madrid about 1783 and finished by his widow 
in 1788. They are in folio and printed throughout in a series 
of workmanlike old style fonts. These dignified pages, so 
practical in arrangement, are well imposed and printed on 
a fine rough linen paper. They are undecorated save for the 
heraldic trophies on the title-pages, and in the second series 
(Vova) an occasional engraved head-piece and initial, which 
do not add to the effect. The first two volumes are among 
the soberest and most satisfactory of Ibarra’s editions— 
though the preliminary matter (as usual with this printer) 
is not as well handled as the text itself. The second part of 
the work was edited by Perez Bayer, who had a hand in so 
many of the great typographical and literary undertakings 
of that day. 

Sancha’s imprints show a general tendency to copy 
contemporary French work, and such books as Malo de 
Lugue’s Establecimientos Ultramarinos de las Naciones Eu- 
ropeas of 1784, in five volumes, might easily be mistaken for 
a French edition of a little earlier date. Its text is very simply 
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arranged in leaded old style types, with plain old style let- 
ters for initials, printed on good paper, with ample margins 
—a very satisfactory “library edition.” Las Eroticas, y Trra- 
duccion de Boecio, by Villegas, brought out in 1774, are 
pretty volumes—for Spain—and the engraved title-pages, 
with doves, clouds, garlands, torch, and lyre, remind us of 
attractive Parisian volumes of poetry by fashionable ver- 
sifiers. The simple pages of poetry, without decorations, 
strike a comparatively modern note ( fig. 236). Sancha pub- 
lished many such agreeable books. 

To see the progress that printing made in this Spanish 
revival, compare Villa-Diego’s edition of Solis’ Historia de 
la Conquista de Mexico, issued at Madrid in 1684 ( fig. 232), 
with Sancha’s beautiful quarto edition of the same book, 
printed under distinguished patronage, also at Madrid, 
in 1783 (fig. 237). This is still considered the great edi- 
tion of Solis’ work. ‘The types used are frankly old style, 
and of these the larger sizes are the best. Introductory mat- 
ter fills fifty pages, and this prefatory material is divided into 
eleven sections. ‘l’o arrange it successfully, as Sancha has 
done, would tax the ingenuity of any printer. On arriving 
at last at the History, how fine it is! The first page is faced 
by a portrait of Cortes after Titian; the opening page is 
really ornamented by its engraved head-piece and initial; 
the type of the text is a large, beautiful old style, printed on 
laid paper in a sharp, brilliant impression. A series of twenty- 
four delightful and rather ingenuous full-page engravings 
designed by Josef Ximeno are scattered through the work, 
each Book of which begins with an engraved head-piece 
and ends with a tail-piece. The engraved lettering beneath 
the full-page plates shows how magnificent was the style 
of calligraphy which still survived in Spain. This vol- 
ume, which Sir William Stirling Maxwell called “the tri- 
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MONOSTROPHE XXXV. 
ea OLVerE. 


Y¥° apostaré que es Jove 


aquel toro, muchacha 5 
que 4 la Sidonia Ninfa 
se lleva en las espaldas. 
El denodadamente 
los hondos mares nada, 
y presuroso hiende 
Jas ondas con sus patas: 
y 4 no ser él, no hubiera 
toro que de las vacas 
asi dejdra el puesto, 
ni el Ponto ast nadara, 


MONOSTROPHE XXXVI. 


DEL VIVIR REGALADO. 


E retdéres maestros 
peritos y elegantes 
equé me ensefan las reglas? 
équé las necesidades 2 
2De qué tantas arengas 
que persuadan facil , 
$i ninguna me vuelve 
dul- 


236. Type used by A. de Sancha, Madrid, 1774 


MN 


HISTORIA 


DE LA CONQUISTA, POBLACION 
Y PROGRESOS DE LA AMERICA 
SEPTENTRIONAL, 

CONOCIDA POR EL NOMBRE DE NUEVA ESPANA. 


Tal beRsO mat: 
CAPITULO PRIMERO. 


MOTIVOS QUE OBLIGAN A TENER 
por necesario que sé divida en diferentes partes 
la Historia de las Indias , para que pueda com- 
prehenderse. 


Uro algunos dias en nuestra inclinacion Dificukades 
el intento de continuar la Historia general ;i, coral 
delas Indias occidentales, que dexé el cro- 
nista Antonio de Herrera en el aflo mil 


atenas cincuenta y quatro de la Reparacion hu- 
TOM. i, A 


237. Opening of Solis’ Conquista de Mexico 
Sancha, Madrid, 1783 (reduced) 
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umph of the press of Sancha,” much increases one’s respect 
for him. 

Benito Monfort’s edition of Juan de Mariana’s Historia 
General de Espaiia, printed at Valencia in two quarto vol- 
umes in 1783, is a really fine book, though far less elegant 
and studied than Sancha’s Mexico. The title-page, with its 
brilliant copper-plate heraldic vignette, is effective, though 
its mixture of sizes and kinds of types is not worthy of the 
text-pages. A prospectus of the work (which was published 
by subscription) alludes to the encouragement that Carlos 
III gave to printing, as one of the means of its publica- 
tion. For it appears that the King—“to encourage an art 
and business which so greatly contributes to general cul- 
ture, to the promotion of science, and to useful knowledge” 
—permitted Monfort to reprint it in spite of some legal ob- 
stacles; His Majesty having also in mind the reéstablish- 
ment of printing-houses that had formerly existed in al- 
most all Spanish cities, in many of which the industry 
had died out. Twelve pages of subscribers’ names, which 
attest the results of this prospectus, are followed by a pro- 
logue, an account of Mariana and his works, notes thereto, 
etc. This preliminary matter is not successfully managed, 
but the text itself, in a good, modelled, late eighteenth cen- 
tury old style font, is well arranged and very handsome. 
The paper and ink are excellent, the imposition most ele- 
gant, and as a whole it is a successful piece of printing. 

Monfort’s 1779 edition of Perez de Guzman’s Cronica de 
Don Juan IT is a readable folio. The title-page, to be sure, 
is a wretched mixture of shaded, decorated, and plain 
roman capitals, with italic added thereto; but the simple 
pages of text, set in double column, with chapter heads in 
roman capitals, and the argument of each chapter in italic, 
are dignified in effect; the presswork is fair, the paper de- 
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lightful. The same printer’s edition of Pulgar’s Cronica de 
los Reyes Catolicos of 1780 shows progress, and has a much 
better and simpler title-page. It is ornamented here and 
there with copper-plates, evidently of Spanish origin. ‘The 
text is arranged much as the Juan IJ. The type in both 
books is a very Spanish-looking early “old style,” though 
the hand-made paper on which it is printed makes it look 
rougher than it is. Where they go to pieces is in the intro- 
ductory and “displayed” typography. 

The book most quoted as an example of Monfort’s print- 
ing is Perez Bayer’s learned Latin work on Hebrew-Sa- 
maritan coins— De Numis Hebrxo-Samaritanis—a quarto 
printed in 1781. The type is about fourteen-point in size, 
well leaded, with some Hebrew introduced. The notes are 
set in smaller type, in double column, at the bottom of the 
page. Here and there, small engraved plates of coins are in- 
serted in the text with great taste. There are also a few full- 
page plates. The book ends with notes, set in a handsome 
roman type, and an index ( fig. 238). 

It is easy to understand why this piece of printing had 
great reputation at that day. In the first place, the types 
(the texto of the specimen shown in Bordazar’s Plantifica- 
cion), beautifully displayed by Latin, are of severe classical 
form and lighter in effect than most types used in Spain at 
that time. They have, especially lines set in capitals, a noble 
“inscriptional” quality, and all that Monfort had to do to 
make a masterpiece was to stick to them! But he lacked 
the courage and taste to do this in the preliminary matter. 
Then, too, the engraved initial, head-piece, etc. — attractive 
enough in themselves—have nothing to do with these dig- 
nified types. On the other hand, it is in conception im- 
mensely ahead of its time in its typographical harmony 
with the serious scholarship of Bayer’s work. With the ex- 
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Sordidulus saltem, non sordidus, ire per urbem, 
Huic summo pede subsultim per compita eundum, 
Librandusque levis justo moderamine saltus. 

Olli posterior maneat pes pensilis , anceps 
Incertusque vie , donec responsa prioris 

Accipiat. Non si Statice totam advocet artem 
Sic alterna pedum vestigia temperet, ut tot 
Impuras lustrare queat pede virgine sordes. 
Dextera si baculum gestat de more ministrum, 
Infido veluti m oderans in flumine cymbam, 
Navita prudenti vada tentat inhaspita conto 
Sollicitus, fundoque latentia saxa maligno, 
Parvula ne scopulis pereat fallacibus Argo: 

Non aliter baculo cautus rimare sagaci 

Stagnantis vada ceca viz , luteasque paludes 
Sedulus explora , sitne alto in gurgite fundus, 

Ne temere instabili credas vestigia limo, 

Ne cedente solo, tacitaque repenté ruina 

Tibia, sura, genu tumulentur mersa barathro. 
Nimirum quodcunque premunt vestigia, complent 
Stercora , sordidiusque ipso vel stercore coenum. 
Pestiferis stratam cumulis inveneris urbem: — 
Iluvie latet omne solum , nec scrupulus extat 
Sorde carens. Hinc congestis via squallida surgit, 
Facibus, hinc foe dis putret intersecta lacunis. 


239. Page from Yriarte’s Obras Sueltas: Mena, Madrid, 1774 
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ception of the first twelve or fourteen pages, it is as classi- 
cal in feeling as any Spanish volume I have come upon— 
except Alvar Gomez’ life of Cardinal Ximenez, printed more 
than two hundred years earlier (fig. 230). 

This roman was employed seven years before in Yriarte’s 
Obras Sueltas, published at the expense of his friends, and 
honoured by subscriptions from the Infantes Gabriel, An- 
tonio, and Luis. It is a most beautiful piece of printing, and 
one of the very best examples of the Spanish revival. The 
delicate but virile roman, with an italic superior in style to 
that used in the De Numis, its exquisite paper, ample, well- 
disposed margins, and the great reserve of arrangement 
make a distinguished book, and one of classical effect. This 
came from the press of Francisco Manuel de Mena, of 
Madrid, in 1774, and suggests how much good work was 
being done in Spain, at that moment, by printers whose 
names are forgotten (fig. 239). 

Good examples of eighteenth century luxurious printing 
of a more ephemeral kind are the pamphlets for the Span- 
ish Academy on gala occasions—orations on marriages of 
the royal family printed by the “Imprenta” of that body; An- 
tonio Marin’s distinguished drochure recording the open- 
ing of the Academy of San Fernando (1752); “relations” 
of the distribution of prizes for the same Academy, printed 
by Gabriel Ramirez in 1754, 1755, and 1756, including 
some admirably arranged verse; the Address of the Acad- 
emy on the accession of Carlos III, by Perez de Soto; and 
similar examples of work by Ibarra. Almost all of these are 
carefully executed from old style types, some fine of their 
kind, and embellished (to use the word of that day) with 
handsome copper-plate decorations, intended to resemble 
the similar engravings in current French books. 

It is because this eighteenth century revival is so little 
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known, and its work is so individual and so good, that I have 
described at some length a number of its best books. I am 
tempted to say that, as a class, Spanish books show the most 
characteristically national typography of Europe. Yet, al- 
though this seems so, I think it is chiefly because we are 
so unfamiliar with them that their peculiarities strike us 
freshly ; whereas our eyes are accustomed to the equally 
strong national traits latent in French or Italian books of 
corresponding periods. However this may be, Spanish typog- 
raphy has its stately charm; though its primitive and un- 
compromising character may not be fully realized until— 
amid a collection of old Spanish books—one comes across 
some elegant French version of a Spanish classic.’ This 
brings us back to European printing with a start,and makes 
the old saying that “Europe ends at the Pyrenees” seem for 
a moment true. But—cosas de Espaia!—there are those 
who love things Spanish, and Iam among the number. For 
those who do not, in the phrase of Cervantes, “Patience, and 
shuffle the cards!” 


II 


HE eighteenth century Spanish “specimens” to be 
considered in closing this chapter are those of Espi- 
nosa, 1771; a Barcelona specimen of the Convento de S. 
Joseph of 1777; the first Real Biblioteca specimen of 1787; 
the Pradell specimen of 1793; Ifern’s book of 1795; and 
that of the Imprenta Real of 1799 —all (except the second) 
issued at Madrid. 
The first book is entitled Mwestras de los Caracteres que 
se funden por direccion de D. Antonio Espinosa de los Mon- 
teros y Abadia, Academico de la Real de San Fernando, uno 


* For instance, D’Herberay’s Amadis de Gaul, in four volumes, folio, printed 
by Groulleau at Paris, for V. Sertenas, in1548. 


Muy Senor mio , remuito las ad. 
untas muestras oe los tamanas 
de letra gue hasta el presente 
tengo corricntes en mt Fundicion: 
CL grado NaS pegueno » GLE Co- 
munmente. Llaman cS ampa rele, 
se esta acabando de funcdir para 
el nuebo rezado 5 pero co7729 pogce 
usual en niestras Lmprentas ) se 
dexa su muestra para cuando sal. 
gan lasde Misal : Farangona , 
vttanasin ey Brebiario » gue 
USCULTO ; seendo Dios servido p sat- 
dran per el fin de este ano , 
acompanadas ) ast de sus respec- 


240. Italic in Prefatory Address: Espinosa’s Muestras de los 
Caracteres, etc., Madrid, 1771 


TEXTO GORDO, 


(N este manuscrito tenemos un exem- } = 

plo sumamente persuasivo de quan 
necesaria es la critica para hacer juicio de 
‘\ los libros; y de que para leer con utilidad }; 
algunos, es menester haver leido muchos, 
| Qualquiera que tuviese no mas que una 
superficial noticia de este manuscrito , O el 
que le leyese , sin mas noticias de su asun- 
to , que las que hallase en él, tendria , a \ 2 
su parecer , un argumento demonstrativo [Wy 
de que las Artes Magicas se ensefiaron pu | 
{ blicamente en las Escuelas de Toledo’, y 4 
Cordoba: porque , ya se vé , qué prueba 
mas clara, que un manuscrito de notoria 
antiguedad , en que el mismo Autor con- 
fiesa , que sabe la Nigromancia: que la es- 
tudio en Toledo: que en el mismo libro 
<\\ propone ensefar al Mundo cosas arcanas, 
gue le ensefaron los Espiritus ; y en fin, 
que nombra los Maestros , que en su tiem- 

po ensehaban en Toledo, y Cordoba 
las Artes Magicas ? | 
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241. Texto Gordo (roman): Espinosa’s Muestras, etc., Madrid, 1771 


CURSIV A DE TEXTO GORDO. 
NV quanto al Autor digo, que no pudo 


serlo el que suenas esto es , sugeto con- 
temporaneo de algunos de los Maestros, que 
nombra. O no huvo tal Virgilio Cordubense en 
el Mundo, 6 si le hwo, no fue Autor del ma- 
nuscrito en question 5 6 st lo fue , el tal Virgilio 
Cordubense era un hombre ignorantisimo , y men- 
tirosisimo. Dicese contemporaneo de Avicena , y 
de Abenrroiz, que nosotros llamamos Averroes 3 y 
astinismo supone contemporancos a estos dos Au- 
tores , lo que esta muy lexos de ser verdad , pues 
Avicena florecid a los principios del siglo un- 
decino , y Averroes a los fines del duodecimo: 
de modo, que precedid casi dos siglos el prime- 
ro al segundo. Mas: Refiere que Avicena en-** 
send en Cordoba. Esto es cierto que otros mu- 
chos lo dicen, y aun que fue Espaitol por naci- 
miento; pero tambien es cierto, que no solo no 
Jue Espaiol ni ensend en Cordoba , mas ni en- 
itr6 jamas en ESPANA, ni aun se acercé 

a sus vecindades : de que fae evidencia 


D. Nicolas Antonio. 
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242. Texto Gordo (italic): Espinosa’s Muestras, etc., Madrid, 1771 


CURSIVA DE LETURA CHICA. l 


) 
() Et elevavit manum fuam fuper eos ut pr ofterneret gos in de- 
Jferto: Et ut dejiceret semen eorum in Nationibus , & difperge- 
( ret eos in regionibus. Et initiati funt Beelphegor , e> comederunt 
facrificia mortuorum. Et irritaverunt eum in adinventionibus suis, 
é> multiplicata eff in eis ruina. Et feetit Phinees , & placavit, 
| & ceffavit quaffatio. Et reputdtum oft ei in juftitiam , in gene- 
) v2 rationem é generationem ufque in fempiternum. Et irritaverunt 
eum ad Aquas contradictionis : é vexatus eff Moyses propter 
( eos : quia exacerbaverunt fpiritum ejw. Et diftinxit in labis suis: 
non difperdiderunt gentes , quas dixit Dominus illis. Et commi/- 
0) ti funt inter gentes , & didicerunt opera corum : & servlerunt | 
feulptilibus eorum: de factum eft illis in feandalum. Et im- 
() molaverunt filios fuos , & filias fuas damoniis. Et effuderunt (| 
fanguinem innocentem + sanguinem filicrum fuorum @ filiarum 
) Juarum, quas Sacrificaverunt foulptilibus Chanaan. Et infecta } 
eft terra in JSanguinibus , @ contaminata eft in operibus eorum: 
() eo Sornicati funt in adinventionibus fuis. Et iratus eft furore Do- ] 
() minus in populum fuum : et abominatus eft hereditatem fuam. Et 


tradidit eos in manus gentium : é dominati funt eorum qui ode- 

S< runt eos. Et tribulaverunt eos inimici eorum , & humiliati funt 

0) {ub manibus eorum : fepe liberavit eos. Ipfi autem exacerbave- 0 
runt eum in confilio fuo , @ humiltati sunt in iniguitatibus suis. 

0) Et vidit cum tribularentur , 2 audivit orationem eotum. Et me- 0 
mor fuit teftamenti sui , d poenituit eum secundum multitudi- 

) nem misericordia sua. Et dedit eos in miscricordias in conspectu 0 
omnium qui ceperant eos. Salvos nos fac Domine Deus noster: 

() et congrega nos de Nationibus: Ut confitcamur nomini sanéto tuo: 0 
et gloriemur in laude tua. Benediétus Dominus Deus Israel a 

0) se@culo et usque in seculum : et dicet omnis populus : Fiat , fiat. ( 


() ROPSOSSSDOLRESSSSSSSEH 0 


Q ABCDEFCHIIZ } 


243. Italic of Letura Chica: Espinosa’s Muestras, etc., Madrid, 1771 
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de sus primeros Pensionados, en Matrices hechas enteramente 
por el mismo, con Punzones, que igualmente prosigue traba- 
jando hasta coneluir un surtido completo. It shows a series of 
slightly condensed old style types which are remarkable 
in one respect— that roman characters in some cases, and 
italic in all, have an extraordinary quality of pen-work. 
The italic—ze., that used in the prefatory address preced- 
ing the title-page ( fig. 240)—the texto gordo and its cur- 
siva ( figs. 241 and 242), texto en Atanasia cursiva, cursiva 
de letura chica ( fig. 243), and the curious entredos (fig. 244), 
are not altogether pleasant in effect, but they are among the 
most thoroughly calligraphic characters to be found in any 
existing specimen-book; and, too, they are very Spanish 
letters. The italic of the parangona Salustiana is that used in 
Ibarra’s Sallust, though so badly printed as to be almost 
unrecognizable, Spain is writ large on every page of this vol- 
ume, in types, ornaments, and their arrangement— though 
the borders on some of the pages are copies of Baskerville’s 
and Fournier’s type “flowers.” 

The second specimen is entitled A/westra de los Carac- 
teres que se hallan en la Fabrica del Convento de S. Joseph, 
Barcelona. Por el Ho. F. Pablo de la Madre de Dios, Religioso 
Carm. Des., 1777 —a title-page the arrangement of which 
is a copy of the title-page in Bodoni’s Parma specimen 
of 1771—in turn modelled on a title in Fournier’s earlier 
Manuel. This rare little 32mo specimen is interesting for its 
showing of ancient black-letter types which were employed 
in early Spanish printing—Mwestra de los Caracteres que se 
usaron en las Impresiones Antiguas de Espaiia — of which 
two sizes are reproduced on an earlier page (fig. 220). 
The larger is somewhat pointed, though not as much so as 
many other Spanish gothic types: the smaller is a rounder 
letter and perhaps resembles the Spanish equivalent of the 
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lettre de somme— in Spain called letra de Tortis.' The roman 
and italic types in the book are old style of the usual kind, 
though here and there fonts appear which are somewhat 
calligraphic in appearance. The eleven pages of borders or 
vinietas are, most of them, Spanish renderings of French 
designs. The book (dedicated to Carlos III) was evidently 
printed by some one familiar with Fournier’s style of type- 
setting. 

In the volume of Ponz’s Viage de Espana devoted to 
Madrid, the author, in his account of the Real Biblioteca, 
says that it is much to be hoped that the works of national 
writers will be published under the direction of the Royal 
Library when the Imprenta Real is actually established, as 
it shortly will be by the King’s instruction; the principal 
dificulty—that of obtaining suitable matrices — having 
been overcome. Ponz adds that these have been engraved 
with the utmost perfection by Don Geronimo Gil, and that 
specimens of them have been submitted to the King by Don 
Juan de Santander, chief librarian. The volume in which 
this passage occurs, Ibarra published in 1776.° Allowing 
for the leisurely deliberation with which the development 
of type-cutting ambled along in Spain, perhaps eleven 
years was not a long period to wait for a specimen of the 
types themselves. Ibarra had already used some of them 
(loaned by the Real Biblioteca) in his quarto Academy edi- 
tion of Don Quixote issued in 1780. It was not until 1787 
"Letra de Tortis— probably derived from the name of a Venetian printer, 
Battista de Tortis, who largely employed it. Other forms of Spanish black- 
letter were called —according to Mendez— Bula, Antigua, Gothica, For- 
mata, Veneciana, Lemosina, and de Calderilla. For explanation of these 


names see the notice of Del Impresor Bautista de Tortis in Mendez’ Typo- 
graphia Espanola, Madrid, 1796, pp. 385 et seq. 

5 Viage de Espana, Madrid, Ibarra, 1776, Tomo Quinto, p. 174. This was 
the work which the French are said to have used as a guide in looting objects 
of art during the Peninsular War. 


COLES 


LETHAL EA 


WINKEL ELLE 


Q 


OTRO ENTREDOS. 


Primera prueba. 


Rew omnium bonorum eft charitas, & radix omnium 
malorum eft cupiditas, & simul ambe esse non possunt, quia 
nisi una radicitus evulsa non fuerit , alia plantari non potest. 
Sine causa aliquis conatur ramos incidere, siradicem non con-~ 
tendit evellere, Habere omnia facramenta, & malus esse 
potest: habere autem charitatem , & malus esse non poteft. 
Non numerositas operum , non diuturnitas temporum , sed 
major charitas meliorque voluntas auget meritum. Nam quod 
patet , & quod latet in divinis codicibus, tenet 5 qui charita- 
tem servat in moribus. Sola charitas eft, que vincit omnia & 
sine qua nihil valent omnia , & qux vbicumque fuerit , trahit 
ad se omnia. Scientia si sola sit, inflat, quia vero charitas 
wdificat , scientiam non permittit inflari. Charitas eft actio 
rectitudinis , oculos semper habens ad Deum , glutinum ani- 
marum, societas fidelium, otio non frigida , actione non frac- 
ta, non fugax, non audax , non preceps. 

Las mas exquisitas producciones dela Prensa se 
hermosean y enriquecen con las del Buril , ayudan- 
doa la memoria, y @ la comprension, delineados con 
espiritoso ademan los Héroes , y personalizadas las pas- 
mosas ocurrencias de sus mas singulares acciones. Los 
Gabinetes de los Eruditos no mendigan otros adornos, 
gue los que abundantemente tributa el Grabado en 
Mapas Geograficos , y Astronomicos, 0 en Tablas Cro- 
nologicas , para registrar y medir la anchurosa capaci- 
dad del Mundo, la admirable immensidad de las Esfe- 
ras, y las puntuales Epocas del tiempo , sin apartarse 
dela quietud de su dotto retiro, 


244. Entredos (roman and italic): Espinosa’s Muestras, etc. 
Madrid, 1771 


XKCCOOECESOL__OLLS> XO YLONS 


q 


N° XXVIII. 28 


PAR ANGONA. 


D e esta manera viven los 
malos como olvidados de 
Dios, y asi estan en este 
mundo como hacienda sin 
dueno , como escuela sin 
maestro, como navio Sin go- 
vernalle , y finalmente co- 


mo ganado descarriado sin» 


pastor. Y asi les dice Dios: 
no quiero ya tener mas car- 
go de apacentaros, 


Sole ele snesetiotealeste se foofenlenestinte tte teotieateateatiale eteatintentestieate 


Tiene este grado enel REDONDO 34 MATRICES de ca- 
ja baja , de la alta6s, de versales 29, de versalillas 
29, 50 de estas conacentos , y 33 de titulares. 

PUNZONES de caja baja 35 , de alta 4o, de versales 
28, de versalillas 25 , con acentos solos para versales 
y versalillas 9 , y 33 de titulares. 


IE 


oe 


245. Roman cut by Gil: Specimen Real Biblioteca 


Madrid, 1787 
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N° NOON 29 


PARANGONA. 


P ues dime ahora equé ma- 
yor peligro y qué mayor mi- 
seria que vivir fuera de esta 
tutela y cuidado paternal de 
Dios, y quedar expuesto a 
todos los encuentros del mun- 
do? Porque si le falta esta 
sombray favor de Dios equé 
hara él solo y desarmado en- 
tre tan poderosos enemigos ? 


BO IE IE I I I I I IIE i Noel 


Hay en esta CURSIVA 32 MATRICES de caja baja , de 
alta 55, de versales y versalillas 58, de estas dos con 
acentos 52, de vifietas 3, de espacios de imprimir2, 
y 33 detitulares. 

PUNZONES de caja baja 33 , de alta 31 , de versales 
28, de versalillas 28, con acentos 21, y 33 de titulares. 

ToTAL de este grado: 441 matrices: y 344 pun- 
zones. 


246. Italic cut by Gil: Specimen Real Biblioteca 
Madrid, 1787 


Saar 


Hl 


N° LXXIV. 74 


CURSIVA NUEVA DE TEXTO. 


RRegla es tambien de pruden- 
cia no mirar a la antiguedad y 
novedad de las cosas para apro- 
barlas 6 condenarlas ; porque mu- 
chas cosas hay muy acostum- 
bradas y muy malas , y otras 
hay muy nuevas y muy buenas, 
y ni la vejez es parte para us- 
tificar lo malo , ni la novedad 
debe ser para condenar lo bue- 
no, sino en todo y por todo hin- 
ca los ojos en los meritos de las 
cosas, y no en los amos. 


247. New Italic of Texto (showing French influence) 


Specimen Real Biblioteca, Madrid, 1787 


om 
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that a specimen-book appeared, entitled Muestras de los 
Nuevos Punzones y Matrices para la Letra de I mprenta exe- 
cutados por Orden de S. M. y de su Caudal destinado a la Do- 
tacion de su Real Biblioteca. These were probably all cut by 
Geronimo Gil, though no supporting statement is made ex- 
cept on the first page, where we are told that a minute type, 
proudly called Plus Ultra and described as the smallest 
letter in Europe, was cut by Gil, although he left it unfin- 
ished. These types are very Spanish in effect — notice par- 
ticularly the parangona in roman and italic (figs. 245 and 
246), the roman otra parangona on page 30, and the cursiva 
nueva— a version of the condensed French italic then popu- 
lar (fig. 247). Specimens of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic 
characters are included in the collection. The titling-letters 
resemble some Holland fonts, and many of the ornaments 
are derived from Fournier, from Caslon, and from Basker- 
ville—with a difference. It is a fine assemblage, and is one 
of the first I know of, where the number of matrices and 
punches is appended to the display of each font. Many 
of these types and ornaments ultimately found a place in 
the Imprenta Real of Madrid and appear in its specimen 
ote 799; 

The next book in the group is Muestras de los Grados de 
Letras y Vitietas que se hallan en el Obrador de Fundicion de 
la Viuda é Hijo de Pradell, Madrid. En la Oficina de Don 
Benito Cano, Ario de 1793. Eudaldo Pradell, the founder of 
this establishment (sometimes called the Catalan foundry), 
was a country boy of good family. He was first apprenticed 
to an armourer—as was Caslon to a gunmaker. He went to 
Barcelona when twenty years old, and there met the head of 
the Imprenta Real, Pablo Barra. This man urged Pradell to 
become a type-cutter, as Spain needed such a workman. 
After a good many difficulties, Pradell produced four fonts 
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which were brought to the attention of Carlos III, who gave 
him a pension in 1764. Pradell, in a biographical note to 
this specimen, is called e/ primer inventor en Espana de esta 
Arte. He set up a foundry in Madrid, where he pursued 
his trade successfully, and he departed this life in 1788. In 
the next year his son Eudaldo, who continued his father’s 
business, was also pensioned by the King. 

The feticano (fig. 248), lectura, teato, and entredos were 
the first types that the elder Pradell finished. The body of 
the letter is, in some cases, large compared with its ascend- 
ers. The descenders are generally short, which partly ac- 
counts for the rolling look of the fonts in large sizes. Pradell’s 
italic fonts have the pen-work appearance which was such 
a feature of Spanish eighteenth century types. The orna- 
ments in his book show the Bodoni and Fournier influence, 
modified by Spanish rendering. There is an assortment of 
mathematical signs and some large arabic numerals— the 
latter reminiscent of Bodoni. Music-types, a supply of awk- 
ward, heavy titling-letters, flowered letters, and nine pages 
of “flowers” complete a very interesting volume. 

The next specimen is (/westras de los Caractéres que tiene 
en su Obrador Pedro Ifern, Fundidor en esta Corte. En la Im- 
prenta de Fermin Thadeo Villalpando (1795). The prefa- 
tory note to this 16mo volume reads: “These printing char- 
acters are cast from the punches and matrices which were 
entirely the work of Don Eudaldo Pradell, first inventor of 
them in Spain, for which he was pensioned by His Majesty 
in the year 1764, which matrices are now the property of 
Pedro Ifern, being part of the dowry of his wife, Dofia Mar- 
garita Pradell, and which are dealt in by virtue of ‘the royal 
order following”—which is appended, dated August 16, 
1790. Ifern’s specimen is a pretty little book, got up with 
considerable taste and showing naturally much the same 


36 means 
IN Se: 


PETICANO. 


Este Rey Agesi- 
lao, como en su exér- 
cito tuviese poca gen- 
te de caballo, fuese a 
la Ciudad y tierra de 


SU CU RS IV A, 


Efeso, donde habia 
gente muy rica, y po- 
co codiciosa de guerra. 
El gran mandato, wc. 
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248. Peticano, cut by Eudaldo Pradell 
Muestras de la Viuda ¢ Hijo de Pradell, Madrid, 1793 
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collection as his mother-in-law’s more ambitious volume; 
but the paper is lighter and more attractive than the Pradell 
specimen, and shows off both types and ornaments better. 
The ornaments are not quite the same. Many of them are 
derived from French sources and some from English, but 
they are all treated in a very Spanish way ( fig. 249). 

A final volume to be described is the 1799 specimen-book 
of the Imprenta Real of Madrid, which was at last started 
and which seems to have absorbed the material cut by Gil 
for the Biblioteca Real. Richard Ford in his classic Hand- 
Book for Travellers in Spain—“the best guide ever written 
for any country” ’— speaks of the Imprenta Real as being, 
in his day, in the Calle de Carreteras—the same street in 
which, about a hundred years earlier, Baretti,” then trav- 
elling in Spain, visited a printing-office. Housed in a cum- 
brous building, the work of an architect named Turillo, it 
contained, Ford tells us, “the royal printing and engraving 
establishment. From this press have issued many splendid 
specimens of typography,” though he, unhappily, neglects 
to say what they were. This establishment was later situ- 
ated in the Calle del Cid, but to-day no longer exists. 

The title of this specimen is Muestras de los Punzones y 
Matrices de la Letra que se funde en el Obrador de la Im- 
prenta Real, Madrid, Ano de 1799. The book is in two parts. 


* The famous edition is that of 1845. Consult the amusing account of Spanish 
booksellers, Vol. I, pp. 138 ef seq. 

* The Italian, Joseph Baretti (remembered chiefly for his Italian-English and 
Spanish-English lexicons, and as one of Dr. Johnson’s circle), who was in 
Madrid in 1760, mentions visiting ‘a large printing-office in the Calle de las 
Carretas [sic], a street so called, and chiefly inhabited by printers and book- 
sellers.’’ Speaking of the fifty workmen employed in this printing-office and 
the rate of production, he says, ‘“I asked two fellows at one press, how many 
sheets they could work off in a day, and was answered five and twenty hun- 
dred, which I thought a pretty good number, especially as they were none of 
the most muscular men.”’ Baretti’s Journey from London to Genoa, etc., 
London, 1770, Vol. III, pp. 8, 9. 
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The first comprises an ambitious collection of excellent ro- 
man and italic types, followed by some Greek types (fine in 
the largest and smallest sizes), a few pages of Arabic, and 
a little Hebrew. Apart from Gil’s fonts, and others of that 
style, there are a number of lighter fonts, both in roman and 
italic, that, while distinctly “old style,” show the taste for 
lighter letter-forms which was then making headway in 
Spain. A second collection of type of decidedly more mod- 
ern cut begins on page 75. The tendency toward less “nour- 
ished,” lighter letters is clearly seen in these over-finished, 
monotonous characters (figs. 250 and 251)—types by no 
means so interesting as those in Part I. Following these is 
a large display of capital letters in roman and italic, shaded 
initials, Greek capital letters, and a repertoire of “flowers,” 
some of which we reproduce (figs. 252 and 253). A few 
are original, but a great many of these “flowers” were de- 
rived from Holland,’ France,’ and England,’ and others from 
various perfectly recognizable sources; but they are ren- 
dered in such a way as to be transmuted into very Spanish 
design.* 

Late eighteenth century Spanish specimen-books, when 
compared with English or French “specimens,” show (1) 
that the prevailing European taste was active in Spain, 
though retarded; (2) yet that type and ornaments both pos- 
sessed a marked national character; and (3) that Spanish 
types—especially in italic fonts—had a surprisingly calli- 
graphic quality. 

This third point is perhaps capable of elucidation. These 
calligraphic types were (it seems to me) modelled directly 


* Page 138, No. 155; page 139, No. 172. * Page 131, No. 63. 

*Page 136, No. 132; page 137, No. 142. 

* The ‘‘ modern face’? type which was in use by 1800 in other parts of Europe 
does not appear to be commonly employed in Spain until some years later. 


LXXXVII. 


LECTURA. 


CARNICERO. CARNIVORO. 


ae voces convienen porque son califi- 
caciones genéricas de los animales que co- 
men carne. Difieren en que carnivoro sig- 
nifica simplemente el que come carne 3 y 
carnicero el que hace su comida de ella. La 
primera designa el hecho, y la segunda el 
apetito natural, el hdbito constante. El 
animal carnicero no come otra cosa que 
carne; su naturaleza le obliga 4 vivir de 
ella sola; el carnivoro es el que entre otras 
cosas come carne ; pero puede vivir sin co- 
merla, como que no es su unico y propio 
alimento. El tigre, el leon, el lobo se man- 
tienen solo de carne, y por consiguiente son 
earniceros. El hombre, el perro, el gato 
comen y gustan de carne; pero no la nece- 
sitan para vivir, pues pueden pasar con 
otros alimentos, y de consiguiente son car- 
nivoros. En las especies carnivoras se lla- 
man carniceros los individuos que gustan 
mas de carne, y la comen mas 4 menudo 
que los otros; pero ya en este caso se usa 
impropiamente de la voz carnicero. 


250. Roman tending to “ Modern Face,” from Muestras, etc. 
Imprenta Real, Madrid, 1799 


LXXXVII. 


LECTURA. 


CARNICERO CARNIVORO 


1 Bheve woces convienen porque son calift- 
caciones genéricas de los animales que co- 
men carne. Difieren en que carnivoro sig- 
nifica simplemente el que come carne; y car= 
nicero el que hace su comida de ella. La 
primera designa el hecho, y la segunda el 
apetito natural , el habito constante. El ani-~ 
mal carnicero no come otra cosa que carne; 
su naturaleza le obliga a vivir de ella sola, 
el carnivoro es el que entre otras cosas come 
carne ; pero puede vivir sin comerla, co- 
mo que no es suunico y propio alimento. El 
tigre, el leon, el lobo se mantienen solo de 
carne » y por consiguiente son carniceros. 
Ll hombre; el perro, el gato comen y gus- 
tan de carne; pero no la necesitan para vi- 
vir, pues pueden pasar con otros alimentos; 
y de consiguiente son carnivoros. En las es=- 
pecies carnivoras se llaman carniceros los 
individuos que gustan mas de carne, y la 
comen mas a& menudo que los otros; pero 
ya en este caso se usa impropiamente de la 
voz carnicero. 


251. Italic tending to“ Modern Face,’ from Muestras, etc. 
Imprenta Real, Madrid, 1799 
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252. Ornaments from Muestras, etc., Imprenta Real 
Madrid, 1799 


VINETAS. 


253. Ornaments from Muestras, etc., Imprenta Real 
Madrid, 1799 
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on the Spanish handwriting then considered ideal for docu- 
ments or letters meant to be handsomely rendered. For in- 
stance, italic letters, in some fonts in these specimen-books, 
end in little “dabs,” as if written with a pen overfull. This 
was much like some of the writing of the great seventeenth 
century Spanish calligrapher Diaz Morante, an edition of 
whose Arte Nueva de Escribir was republished by Sancha in 
1776. Morante and his son profoundly influenced Spanish 
writing for two centuries.’ 

Though craftsmen in other countries of Europe had 
learned the futility of copying too closely a written letter, 
an effort appears to have been made in Spain to translate 
the formal calligraphy of the eighteenth century into type- 
forms. This was a beginner’s blunder, but all earlier be- 
ginners had “begun” so long before, that for a moment the 
student of types is puzzled at the recurrence of the error, 
and takes it for something new. If Spanish specimen- 
books were filled with very calligraphic types, perhaps it 
was because the Spanish type-cutter — with no native tradi- 
tion or experience to guide him—was working out an old 
problem in his own way. 


* See plates in Reflexiones y Arte de Escribir del Abate D” Domingo Maria 
Servidori, Romano. Imprenta Real, Madrid, 1788. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ENGLISH TYPES: 1500-1800 


F the earliest types cast in England were somewhat 
| cee in design and rough in execution, it was 

not because the types were early types, for at that same 
time in other countries types were better; nor because of 
any lack of good models, for English black-letter manu- 
scripts were often very beautiful. But in England few early 
native types had what we should call “feeling.” Type-cut- 
ting and type-designing did not, apparently, at first come 
easily or instinctively to the English. Their best early types 
were imported. 

Most of Caxton’s types were poor in design compared 
with those chiefly employed on the Continent at the same 
epoch. In Caxton’s day, gothic letter was in vogue for all 
English printing. Later, this gothic crystallized into an 
English pointed black-letter character, similar to some of 
the black-letter of the Netherlands, from which, tempered 
perhaps by French influences, it was derived. It was the 
characteristic type of England, and we find it in the Eng- 
lish workrooms of De Worde, who greatly perfected it, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, as well as in use by 
Pynson and Berthelet. This character was commonly em- 
ployed throughout the sixteenth century, and until the end 
of the seventeenth century, and even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was still used for law-books, proclamations, licenses, 
etc. The poet Gray, in a letter to his friend West, who was 
discouraged about his legal studies, alluded to this when he 
said, “Had the Gothic character and bulkiness of those vol- 
umes . . . no ill effect upon your eye? Are you sure, if Coke 
had been printed by Elzevir, and bound in twenty neat 
pocket volumes, instead of one folio, you should never have 
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255. Roman Types used by Pynson, London, 1519 
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taken him up for an hour, as you would a Tully, or drank 
your tea over him?” While there were some forms of gr0s- 
batarde types (like Mansion’s) used in England in the first 
thirty-five years of the sixteenth century, this pointed 
gothic letter drove them out. Types modelled on the old Nor- 
man law-hand called “set court,” “bas secretary” (or en- 
grossing), and “running secretary,” — the latter the cursive 
of the law courts of Queen Elizabeth’s time,—also existed 
(fig. 254); but (like the civi/ité in France) they were never 
much used, and made little impression on English typog- 
raphy. 

In England, the first roman types were sometimes called 
Italian letter or “white-letter,” in distinction to the common 
English black-letter. Pynson’s Sermo fratris Hieronymi de 
Ferraria appears to have contained the earliest roman letter 
used in England, but the first English books printed en- 
tirely in roman were his two 1518 editions of the Oratio of 
Richard Pace. In the next year Pynson printed, in two sizes 
of roman type, a work by Horman, entitled Vulgaria ( fig. 
255). Since he was of Norman birth and had intimate re- 
lations with printers at Rouen and with Froben at Basle, 
he may have bought these fonts abroad; although he cut 
some types of his own.” Pynson succeeded Machlinia as a 


*Mason’s Life of Gray (second edition), London, 1775, pp. 100, 101. 

* **-The frequent indications to be met with of the transmission of founts from 
one printer to another, as well as the passing on of worn types from the 
presses of the metropolis to those of the provinces, are suggestive of the exist- 
ence (very limited, indeed) of some sort of home trade in type even at that 
early date. For aconsiderable time, moreover, after the perfection of the art 
in England, the trade in foreign types, which dated back as early as the estab- 
lishment of printing in Westminster and Oxford, continued to flourish. With 
Normandy, especially, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, a brisk 
commerce was maintained. Not only were many of the English liturgical and 
law books printed abroad by Norman artists, but Norman type found its 
way in considerable quantities into English presses. M. Claudin . . . states 
that Rouen, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, was the great typo- 
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printer of English law-books—for which his knowledge of 
Norman French proved arecommendation. De Worde’s first 
roman type was introduced about 1520. This he used for 
printing entire books and also for emphasizing special words 
or quotations in books printed in black-letter. Apparently 
it was De Worde who first introduced an italic type into 
England, employing it for marginal notes in Wakefield’s 
Oratio, published in 1524—the first book printed in Eng- 
land showing Arabic and Hebrew types. De Worde’s skill 
in producing the best English black-letter forms has already 
been alluded to. He seems to have been his own type- 
cutter. 

Thomas Berthelet, royal printer and famous for his beau- 
tiful bindings, maintained good traditions in printing. So did 
Richard Grafton, Berthelet’s successor as King’s Printer; 
remembered for his Bibles and service-books, and espe- 
cially for the edition of Cranmer’s Bible which he printed in 
association with Whitchurch in 1539. Thomas Vautrollier 
was responsible for the printing of what is called one of the 
handsomest Elizabethan books—though a very tasteless 
performance in reality— North’s Plutarch, issued in 1579. 
In types and presswork he excelled most of his craft. But 
the London printer John Day left the most distinct mark 
on early sixteenth century English typography. He was 


graphical market which furnished type not to England only, but to other cities 
in France and to Switzerland. ‘It evidently had special typographical foun- 
dries,’ he observes. ‘ Richard Pynson, a London printer, wasa Norman; Will 
Faques learned typography from J. le Bourgeois, a printer at Rouen. These 
two printers had types cast expressly for themselves in Normandy. Wynkyn 
de Worde must have bought types in Normandy also, and very: likely from 
Peter Olivier and Jean de Lorraine, printers in partnership at Rouen.’ And 
with regard to the first printer of Scotland, M. Claudin has no doubt that 
Myllar learned his art in Normandy, and that the types with which his ear- 
liest work was printed were those of the Rouen printer, Hostingue.’? Reed’s 
History of Old English Letter Foundries, London, 1887, p. 103. 
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born in 1522, and began work on his own account in 1546, 
Taking refuge abroad during the Marian persecutions of 
Protestants, he returned and began printing again in 1554 
and on the accession of Elizabeth (who merely persecuted 
Catholics), worked on a larger scale. Cunningham’s Cosmo- 
graphicall Glasse, which Day printed in 1559, was, from a 
decorative and pictorial point of view, an ambitious book. 
It is described on a later page. 

Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, was Day’s 
chief patron. Day cut a font of Saxon which was used in a 
book edited by the archbishop, issued about 1566, and in 
some later volumes, notably Parker’s edition of lfredi 
Regis Res Gestx, printed in 1574. This book shows the re- 
sult of the best efforts in type-founding up to that time, and 
the archbishop’s preface alludes to Day’s skilful punch- 
cutting: “And inasmuch as Day, the printer, is the first 
(and, indeed, as far as I know, the only one) who has cut 
these letters in metal; what things have been written in 
Saxon characters will be easily published in the same type.” 
The roman and italic used in the volume are of extreme 
importance in the history of early English type-founding. 
The roman, or, as it was then called, “Italian letter,” resem- 
bles some fine fonts used on the Continent (fig. 256); and 
the italic (that used in the Cosmographicall Glasse) is no less 
distinguished (fig. 257). Reed says: “The typography of 
the /fredi is superior to that of almost any other work of 
the period. Dibdin considered it one of the rarest and most 
important volumes which issued from Day’s press. The 
archbishop’s preface is printed in a bold, flowing Double 
Pica Italic, and the Latin preface of St. Gregory at the end 
in a Roman of the same body, worthy of Plantin himself.”! 
A new italic was first used in 1572 in Parker’s De Anti- 
" Reed, p. 96. 
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quitate Britannice Ecclesie—the first privately printed book 
brought out in England. Day, by the way, was printer of 
the English edition in black-letter of that very famous Pro- 
testant martyrologium, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, in 1563; and 
in 1569 he produced .4 Book of Christian Prayers, —com- 
monly called “Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book,”—a rough, 
tasteless black-letter volume, clumsily modelled on French 
Hore, but which had great popularity. He also cut a fine 
Greek letter and some attractive musical characters, and 
mathematical signs, etc., not before cast in type. The use 
of his roman and italic fonts was probably restricted to the 
See of Canterbury. Some of them were used a hundred 
years later by Roycroft in Bishop Walton’s Polyglot Bible. 
Day was one of the first English printers to cut roman and 
italic letters on uniform bodies. Before that time, roman and 
italic types had been considered characters without me- 
chanical interrelation; as examination of books in which 
they are both employed too plainly shows. 

Until the middle of the sixteenth century, the roman 
types used in England were respectable—in a few cases, 
handsome. By the middle of the century, however, there 
was a decline, attributable to a variety of reasons. English 
typography shared the general falling off which began as 
soon as the restraining traditions of the manuscript volumes 
had passed away. ‘Then, too, as in other countries, new and 
more complex problems of book-making were coming into 
being—changes caused by a demand for cheaper books, 
by the realization of the possibilities of type, and by prob- 
lems arising from the difference between the arrangement of 
a modern book, as we understand it, and the old traditional 
manuscript volume. Nor was the English printer very skilful 
or tasteful in the arrangement of types—good or bad; and 
thus English books did not equal those printed by good 
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presses on the Continent— either in workmanship, beauty, 
or correctness. 

The decline of typography from 1550 to 1650,as McKer- 
row points out, was also due (1) to the fact that printing fell 
into the hands of a class of masters and men less able, enter- 
prising, and socially important, who looked at it solely from 
the commercial side; (2) that English presses printed books 
chiefly in the vernacular, and that more scholarly volumes, 
like the classics, were largely brought from abroad; (3) and 
chiefly, to the beginning of a burdensome censorship of the 
press, which became increasingly restrictive. Separately 
and collectively, all these contributed to the decline in Eng- 
land of printing as an art.’ 

“Some explanation,” says Reed, “of the marked supe- 
riority of our national typography at the close of the fif- 
teenth century over that of half a century later, is to be 
found in the fact that, whereas many of the first printers 
used types wholly cut and cast for them by expert foreign 
artists, their successors began first to cast for themselves 
from hired or purchased matrices, and finally to cut their 
own punches and justify their own matrices. Printing en- 
tered on a gloomy stage of its career in England after Day’s 
time, and as State restrictions gradually hemmed it in, 
crushing by its monopolies healthy competition, and by its 
jealousy foreign succour, every printer became his own letter- 
founder, not because he would, but because he must, and the 
art suffered in consequence.” The first man recorded as a 


‘For the state of the sixteenth century English press (its relations to the gov- 
ernment, etc.), see the chapter by R. B. McKerrow on the “‘ Booksellers’, 
Printers’, and Stationers’ Trade,’’ in Shakesfeare’s England, Oxford, 
1916, Vol. II, chapter xxiii. For an account of earlier English legislation in 
reference to printing, publishing, and bookselling, see the Introductions to 
Mr. E. Gordon Duff's Century of the English Book Trade, 1457-1557 ; to 
McKerrow’s Dictionary of Printers, 1557-1640; and to Plomer’s Dictionary 
of Booksellers and Printers, 1641-1667. 
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type-founder was Hubert Dauvillier, who came to England 
in 1553 and whose shop was in existence in 1594; the first 
Englishman in the trade being Benjamin Simpson, who 
worked as a type-founder in 1597. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, the State had so 
seriously interfered with the liberty of printing, that by 
1557 no press could be erected outside London except one 
each at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In the 
seventeenth century, the Star Chamber decree of 1637° 
placed the number of letter-founders at four, vacancies being 
filled by a commission. From 1640 to 1662 was a period of 
liberty; but this restriction was revived in 1662 and lasted 
until the end of the century —or to be exact, 1693. “During 
this period,” Pollard tells us, “of nearly a century and a half, 
no printing was permitted, and, with the most insignificant 
exceptions, no printing was done, except at London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. If a school-book or a prayer-book, or a 
Bible, or a book of any kind were wanted at Falmouth or 
at Berwick-upon-T weed, it was from London or Oxford or 
Cambridge that it had to be procured, and procured more- 
over from a closed ring, more or less able to charge what 
price it pleased. If a poll-tax of a few pence apiece had been 
imposed on the people of England the whole country would 
have been in revolt. But because this piece of oppression, 
which had no parallel in any other civilized country, had to 
do with books, this land of liberty bore it, apparently with- 
out a murmur.”” 

The earliest English specimen-sheet was that of Nicho- 
las Nicholls, submitted to Charles II in 1665, with a peti- 
tion for the post of royal letter-founder—which two years 


"It was this decree which caused Milton to write his Areopiagitica. 


* A. W. Pollard in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, Vol. XIII, 
p. 26. 
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258. Earliest English Specimen-sheet 
Nicholas Nicholls, London, 1665 


Double Pica Roman. 


ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPOR 
STVUWXYZ ABCDEFGHIK- 


| Daley nofter qui es in ceelis, fan- 

ctificetur nomen tuum. Venzat 
regnum tuum: fiat voluntas tua,ficut 
in ccelo, ita etiam in terra. Panemno- 
ftrum quotidianum da nobis hodie. 
Et remitte nobis debita noftra, ficut 
&remittimus debitoribus noftris. Et 
ne nos inducas in tentationem, fed 
libera nos abillo malo. AMEN. 


Double Pica ftalick. 
AABCDEFGHIF KLUM 
NOPQRSTVUWXVZA AE 


‘Pp 4er nofter qui es in celts, fanitifi- 
cetur nomen tuum. Venat regnum 
tuum: flat voluntas tua, ficut in ceelo, ita 
etzam in terra. Panem noftrum quotidia- 
num da nobis hodie. Et remitte nobis de- 
bita noftra, ficut &F remittimus debitori- 
bus nofivis. Et ne nos inducas in tentatio- 
nem, Jed hbera nos abillo malo. Amen. 


259. Roman and Italic given by Dr. Fell to the University Press, Oxford 
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later he obtained. The types were probably cut expressly 
for the specimen, and besides roman include Greek, He- 
brew, Syriac, Samaritan, Ethiopic, and Arabic ( fig. 258). 
Moxon, author of Mechanick Exercises, published a speci- 
men in 1669. A specimen of the Fell and Junius types was 
issued by the University Press, Oxford, in 1693. 

The Oxford Press began its work in 1585, and has 
been in continuous activity to our own day. In 1629, Sir 
Henry Savile* gave the press some fine Greek types (bought 
at Frankfort possibly from Wechel’s successors), called the 
“Silver Letter,” in which the Eton Chrysostom had been 
printed.* Later, Archbishop Laud obtained Letters Patent 
for it (allowing three printers, each to have two presses and 
two apprentices), and a Charter extending its rights, and 
he also presented it with some Oriental types. Between 
1667 and 1672, the press received some fine types imported 
from Holland by Dr. John Fell, Dean of Christ Church 
and later Bishop of Oxford (figs. 259 and 260). A col- 


*It was Moxon who cut the symbols used in John Wilkins’ Essay towards a 
Real Character, printed for the Royal Society (of which Moxon was a fellow) 
in 1668. Healso produced the small pica Irish type used in Daniels’ Irish New 
Testament in 1681, both type and printing being paid for by Robert Boyle— 
until 1800, the only Irish font in England. 


* Savile (1549-1622), Provost of Eton and one of the most learned English- 
men of his time, was for years interested in producing an edition of St. 
Chrysostom, for which he endeavoured to secure a font of the French 
“Royal Greek ’’ types. Failing in this, he purchased abroad a special Greek 
font for the work, the preparation of which cost him the enormous sum (for 
those days) of £8000. The edition, in eight volumes, was finished in 1613. 
Savile was a friend of Sir Thomas Bodley, and founded at Oxford the chairs 
of Geometry and Astronomy, which are still known by his name. An inter- 
esting account of his Greek type is given in Robert Proctor’s paper, The 
French Royal Greek Types, and the Eton Chrysostom (Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society, Vol. VII). This “‘Silver Letter ’’ was subsequently 
bequeathed by Savile to the University of Oxford, then loaned to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and has since been lost. 


* Reed, facing p. 140. 
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lection of Gothic, Runic, Icelandic, and Saxon characters 
was given also by a German, Francis Junius the younger, 
librarian to the Earl of Arundel.’ Rowe Mores says: “About 
the time of Mr. Junius’s gift to the Univ. the excellent Bp. 
Fell, most strenuous in the cause of learning, had regulated 
and advanced the learned press in the manner which had 
been intended by archb. Laud, and which would by him 
have been effected had not the iniquity of those anarchical 
and villainous times prevented. He gave to the Univ. a 
noble collection of letter, consisting (besides the common 
founts Rom. and Ital.) of Hebr. Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic 
(Persic, Turkish and-Malayan bought of Dr. Hyde), Ar- 
menian, Coptic, AEthiopic, Greek, Runic, Saxon, English, 
and Sclavonian: Music, Astronomical and Mathematical 
signs and marks, flowers, &c. together with the punches 
and matrices from which they were cast, and all other uten- 
sils and apparatus necessary for a printing-house belong- 
ing to the University.”* Fell employed Marshall, afterwards 
Dean of Gloucester, to buy some of these types in Holland, 
and Marshall’s negotiations for their purchase (between 
1670 and 1672) were chiefly with Abraham van Dyck, son 
of Christoffel, the celebrated type-cutter, and Dirk Vos- 
kens. A phrase in one of Marshall’s letters is prophetic. “I 
se,” he writes, “in this Printing-designe, we English must 
learn to use 0’ own hands at last to cut Letters as well as 


‘For the Fell types, see the rare Specimen of the Several Sorts of Letter given 
to the University by Dr. John Fell, later Lord Bishop of Oxford. To which is 
added the Letter Given by Mr. F. Junius, Oxford. Printed at the Theatre, 
A.D. 1693. Other editions followed in 1695, 1706, 1768, 1787, 1794, etc. 
Some of these specimens are reproduced in Hart’s Wotes on « Century of 
Typography at the University Press, Oxford, 1693-1794. Oxford, 1900. 


* A like benefaction for the University Press, Cambridge, had been attempted 
in 1626 by Archbishop Ussher, who tried to get matrices of Syriac, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Samaritan letters from Leyden, but was forestalled in this by the 
Elzevirs. Before the advent of Caslon, most of the material of the press was 
carefully chosen from Dutch foundries. See S. C. Roberts’ excellent History of 
the Cambridge University Press, 1521-1921. Cambridge, 1921. 
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print w"" them. For y® Founders here being reasonably fur- 
nished w™ Matrices from Franckfort, y° old van Dijke, &e. 
have no regard to cutting & justifying, unles perhaps to 
supply a Defect, or two. So that some famous Cutters, they 
say, are gone, to other Countries for want of imployment. 
And now not one here to be found.”* Dr. Fell also imported 
a Dutch letter-cutter, Peter Walpergen, to direct the Oxford 
foundry. Walpergen was succeeded by his son, and the son 
in turn by Sylvester Andrews. Dr. Fell also had a hand in 
the establishment of the Wolvercote paper-mill, now the 
property of the Oxford University Press. The matrices of 
the Fell types were the basis of the Oxford Foundry, es- 
tablished in 1667, and at the present day in effective opera- 
tion. 

The University Press was transferred to the Sheldonian 
Theatre in 1669 (built by Archbishop Sheldon, it is said 
at Fell’s suggestion), and during the life of Fell, its con- 
stant and efficient friend, it produced some notable books. 
Its charter was granted in 1682; a little later it obtained a 
privilege for printing Bibles. In 1688, it was removed from 
the Theatre—the Learned Press to one locality, the Bible 
Press to another. The receipts from the copyright of Claren- 
don’s Hebellion chiefly provided the money for the erection in 
1713 of the Clarendon Building, designed for the press by 
Vanbrugh. In 1830, it was removed to its present building, 
where the Bible Press and Learned Press are united.” 
*Marshall’s letters are reprinted in Hart’s Votes on a Century of Typog- 
rapy at the University Press, Oxford, pp. 161-172. 

* For a brief account of the Press with lists of its most important books, see 
the admirable brochure, Zhe Oxford University Press. A Brief Account by 
Falconer Madan. Oxford, 1908. See, also, the same author’s Chart of Ox- 
ford Printing, 1904. For an elaborate account of the Fell types, with fac- 
similes, etc., consult Horace Hart’s WVotes on a Century of Typography, 


already alluded to. The latter book is printed from the Fell types, as is also 
Some Account of the Oxford University Press, 1468-1926. Oxford, 1926. 
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The restrictions which the Government placed on print- 
ing have hitherto been alluded to. The separation of print- 
ing from letter-founding was a gradual process, but in the 
reign of Charles I—in 1637—the Star Chamber decree 
shows that the establishment of type-founding as a distinct 
business was accomplished. The object of this decree was 
to restrict the number of persons engaged in letter-found- 
ing; and four authorized founders were appointed, namely, 
Grismand, Wright, Nicholls, and Fifield, who probably had 
been making types for some time previous. It was the son 
of Nicholls who produced the first known “specimen” of 
English type. 

These men have penta) been known as the Polyglot 
Founders, because they were later associated in the produc- 
tion of that famous work, Walton’s Polyglot Bible—the 
fourth Polyglot produced. The first was the Complutensian 
Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenez, printed at Alcala in 1517; 
followed by the Plantin Polyglot of 1572, published at Ant- 
werp,and the Paris Polyglot of 1645,edited by Le Jay. Each 
succeeding work surpassed its predecessor in the number 
of languages employed, the London Polyglot containing 
all that were in the Paris Polyglot and adding Persian and 
Ethiopic ;* though as a piece of printing it is inferior in 
beauty to the earlier Polyglots. It was issued between 1654 
and 1657 in six folio volumes by the distinguished printer- 
publisher Thomas Roycroft, who also brought out Castell’s 
learned Heptaglot Lexicon, which supplemented it. Some 
roman and italic types employed in the Bible were (as I 
have said) the types that Day cut for Archbishop Parker. 
The characters for the nine languages used were all of 
English make, and some of these became models for later 
Oriental fonts in the eighteenth century. Roycroft (remem- 
"See Reed, pp. 169, 170, for comparison of the four Polyglot Bibles. 


Englifh Englith. 
ABCREFE % 
aE De DJLLDNOPQRS cu 


Ur Father, which art in heaben; Pallow- 

A eb be thy Name. Thy kingdom aah “hp 

will be Done tn earthy, As it isin Heaven. Give 

Us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 

our trefpailes, As we forgive them that trefpats 

againk us. And lead us not into temptation; 
Hut deliver us trom evil, Amen. 


New Englifh Englifh, 
eae a Sr ut 


la 
()% Father, tuhich art in yeaven; allowed be 
_ thp fpame. Lbp Kingdom come. Whp will be 
Done in earth, As if 18 in beaben, Gibe us this rap 
our daily bread. And forgive us our trefpatles, &c. 


Pica Englifh. 


ABCHDEFSPALL DNPDPNRRKSLUWEVYZ 

Ur Father, twohich art inheaben; allowed be chp ame. 

hp kingoowt come. Lbhp twill be done in earth, As it is 

in beaben. Give us this dap our dailp bread. And forgive us 

our trefpatics, As te forgive them that trefpals againit us. 

And lead us not into temptation; Wut oeliber us from evil : 

For thine is che ingdom, and che power, and the glory, Zor 
eber and eber. Amen, 


Long Primer Englifh. 


AVBCIDEFGCHLILAMDNOP DRS TUWEYS. 


Ur Father, which art in Beaben; Hallowed be thy Mame. Chp 

kingdom come, Chp will be done in earth, Bs it is in heaven. 

ive us this dap our dailp bread. Bnd forgive us our trefpalles, as 

toe forgive them that trefpafs againt ug. Bnd lead us not inte tem= 

ptation; Bur deliver us fromevil. Sor thine is the kingdom, the power, 
andthe glory, for eber and ever, Amen. 


260. Black-letter given by Dr. Fell to the University Press, Oxford 


GREAT-PRIMMER, Roman. 


i Be HE Filatterer will quit thee in thy 

Adverfity: But the Fool will ne- 
ver forfake thee. If thou hide thy 
Treafure upon the Earth, how cantt 
thou expect to find it in Heaven? Canft 
thou hope to bea Sharer, where thou 
haft repofed no Stock? Give not thy 
Tongue too great a Liberty, left it take 
thee Prifoner. Wouldft thou traffick 
with the beft Advantage, and crown 
thy Virtues with the beft Return? 


GREAT-PRIMMER, Jtalick.  xxxv 


Heo” cam ft thou by thy Honour? By 

Money. How cam’ft thou by thy 
Money? By Extortion. Compare thy 
Penny-Worth with the Price; and tell me 
truly, bow truly Honourable thou art? It 
an il Purchafe, that’s encumbred with 
a Curfe: And that Honour will be ruinous, 
tbat 1 built on Ruins. Detain not the Wages 
from the poor Man that hath earn’d it, left 
GOD with-bold thy Wages from thee --- 
Thou fhale not profper for his Sake. The poor 


261. Dutch Types used in England: Watson Specimen 
Edinburgh, 1713 
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bered for his fine editions of the classics printed for Ogilby) 
was, on the accession of Charles II, made King’s Printer of 
Oriental languages, and Walton received a mitre! 

The three best London foundries—none too good, be it 
said — of the second half of the seventeenth century were 
that of Joseph Moxon (author of Mechanick Exercises); 
that of his successors, Robert and Silvester Andrews, which 
was very well furnished in roman, italic, and learned fonts, 
as well as Anglo-Saxon and Irish characters; and that of 
James and Thomas Grover, who possessed types which 
came from Day, Wynkyn de Worde, and others, and a re- 
markable Greek uncial font later owned by the James foun- 
dry. But the types of most seventeenth century English books 
were probably Dutch. For this there were several reasons. 
One was the success of the Elzevirs, then the prominent 
publishers and printers of Europe, whose types were Dutch. 
Then there was the influence of fashion, for “the caprices of 
the court have always been to some extent responsible for 
the evolution of taste”; and court taste was to some degree 
Dutch. Moreover, with the Revolution, English restrictions 
on the importation of types were removed, and the use of 
Dutch fonts came about partly because, on account of pre- 
vious hampering governmental regulations, there were not 
enough trained letter-cutters left in England to produce good 
types. That was the most potent reason of all for the genera! 
English use of the Dutch letter. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the great 
James foundry,’ which contained material produced by De 
Worde, Day, the London Polyglot founders, Moxon, and 
many more, was procuring its types from Holland, and an 


‘It was Thomas James who cruelly thwarted William Ged, inventor of 
stereotyping. In a house which was part of the priory of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, Smithfield (at one time occupied by James), Benjamin Franklin 
was employed by Samuel Palmer. 
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account of Thomas James’s negotiations there in 1710, when 
he went to obtain material for his foundry, is given in a series 
of unconsciously humorous letters in Rowe Mores’ Disser- 
tation.’ His purchases from Dutch letter-founders were from 
Athias, Voskens, Cupi, and Rolu. Reed calls attention to 
“ the intimate relations which existed at that period between 
English printers and Dutch founders.” He adds, “There 
was probably more Dutch type in England between 1700 
and 1720 than there was English. The Dutch artists ap- 
peared for the time to have the secret of the true shape of 
the Roman letter; their punches were more carefully fin- 
ished, their matrices better justified, and their types of better 
metal, and better dressed, than any of which our country 
could boast.”* 

The rise of William Caslon, the greatest of English 
letter-founders, stopped the importation of Dutch types; 
and so changed the history of English type-cutting, that 
after his appearance the types used in England were most 
of them cut by Caslon himself, or else fonts modelled on the 
style which he made popular. An examination of types 
displayed in the specimen in Watson’s History of the Art 
of Printing, issued in Edinburgh in 1713, shows what the 
Dutch types were (fig. 261); and Caslon’s various speci- 
mens will show the English style. These, with Baskerville’s 
specimens, are the chief sources for the study of eighteenth 
century English type-forms. 


“Rowe Mores’ Dissertation, pp. 51-57. 
* Reed, p. 114. 
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II 


ASLON’S work marks a turning-point in English 
type-founding, so I shall outline briefly what he stood 
for in the history of English types. 

William Caslon was born in 1692 at Cradley, Worces- 
tershire, near Halesowen in Shropshire, and in the parish 
register of Halesowen his baptism is entered as “child of 
George Casselon by Mary his wife.” Tradition has it that 
the surname was originally Caslona, after an Andalusian 
town, whence in 1688 William Caslon’s father came to 
England. Caslon as a lad was apprenticed to an engraver of 
ornamental gun-locks and barrels in London. In 1716, he 
set up a shop of his own there, where he did silver-chasing 
and also cut tools for bookbinders. John Watts (a partner 
of the second Tonson) was accustomed to employ him to 
cut lettering for bindings—and sometimes punches for 
type. About 1720, William Bowyer the elder’ is said to have 
taken Caslon to the James workshop, to initiate him into 
letter-founding; and Bowyer, his son-in-law Bettenham, 
and Watts eventually advanced money to enable Caslon to 


* William Bowyer the elder (1663-1737) was printer for Thomas Hollis, 
benefactor of Harvard College. His son, William Bowyer, “‘the learned 
printer,’’ received from the President, Edward Holyoke, and the Fellows, in 
December, 1767, a vote of thanks for several valuable books sent them, and 
““ particularly his late curious edition of the Greek Testament with learned 
Notes.’’ To one of the books which Bowyer presented ( Zhe Letters of Eras- 
mus) he prefixed a Latin inscription, as he did in the Greek Testament just 
alluded to. For President Holyoke says in his letter: “‘ We are greatly obliged 
to you for the favourable sentiments you have been pleased so elegantly to ex- 
press of our Seminary, in the blank leaf of the New Testament; and we hope 
it will prove a powerful stimulus to our youth, more and more to deserve so 
good a character. This Society is as yet but in its infant-state; but we trust, 
that, by the generosity of the benefactors whom the Divine Providence is rais- 
ing up to us, and by the smiles of Heaven upon our endeavours to form the 
youth here to knowledge and virtue, it will every day more effectually answer 
the important ends of its foundation.”’ 
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set up a foundry of his own. The only good foundries then 
were those of the Oxford Press, of Grover, and of James. In 
the same year the Society for Promoting Christian Know]- 
edge engaged Caslon to cut a font of Arabic of English 
size, for a Psalter and New Testament for Oriental use— 
ultimately printed respectively in 1725 and 1727. This he 
did, and the story runs that he cut the letters of his own 
name in pica roman, and printed it at the bottom of a proof 
of his Arabic. This roman letter was so much admired, 
that Caslon was persuaded to cut a font of pica roman and 
italic; and in 1722, with Bowyer’s encouragement, he cut 
the English fonts of roman, italic, and Hebrew used in 
Bowyer’s folio 1726 edition of Selden’s works. These and 
some Coptic types for Wilkins’ edition of the Pentateuch, 
published in 1731, were, like the Hebrew, cut under Bow- 
yer’s direction. Caslon’s beautiful pica “black” was cut about 
1733. Several other of his “exotic” types appeared before 
1734. In accomplishing all this, Caslon had been from the 
first effectively backed; and he ended with a complete 
foundry, which by his own labour and some discriminating 
later purchases became the best in England. His types were 
bought by printers abroad. He arrived, says Mores,’ “to that 


"Edward Rowe Mores, in the latter part of his life (in 1772), purchased all 
the older portions of the enormous collection of types, punches, and matrices 
of the James foundry—an accumulation which dated from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. From his examination of its material he prepared an essay intended to 
preserve the memory of this foundry, the most ancient in the kingdom, and 
as an introduction to a specimen-sheet which was to show what his collection 
possessed. The specimen was not published until after his death. The essay 
finally appeared four years later to accompany the catalogue of the auction 
sale of the collection. The title-page reads: 4 Dissertation upon English 
Typographical Founders and Founderies. By Edward Rowe Mores, A.M. 
&y A.S.S., mpccLxxvi. This title and the final notes were added by John 
Nichols, the printer, who bought the whole edition (only eighty copies) at the 
sale of Mores’ books, in 1778. The Dissertation contains an immense amount 
of curious information about early types and type-founders in England. 
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perfection so that we may, without fear of contradiction, 
make the assertion that a fairer specimen cannot be found 
in Europe; that is, Not in the World.” When Caslon’s first 
specimen appeared, his reputation was made. His subse- 
quent history is largely the record of the different fonts which 
he cut. 

Though Caslon began his foundry about 1720, it was 
not until 1734 that he issued this specimen-sheet, which 
exhibited the results of fourteen years of labour (fig. 262). 
It shows various fonts of type, all cut by Caslon except the 
Canon roman, which came from Andrews (a “descend- 
ant” of the Moxon foundry); the English Syriac, cast from 
matrices used for the Paris Polyglot Bible of Le Jay, and 
a pica Samaritan cut by Dummers, a Dutchman. A reprint 
of this specimen, with a change of imprint, appeared in an 
edition of Chambers’ Cyclopedia in 1738, and a note accom- 
panying it says: “The above were all cast in the foundery of 
Mr. W. Caslon, a person who, though not bred to the art of 
letter-founding, has, by dint of genius, arrived at an excel- 
lency in it unknown hitherto in England, and which even 
surpasses anything of the kind done in Holland or else- 
where.” Caslon was joined in his business by his son, Wil- 
liam IJ, in 1742, and they constantly enlarged their stock 
of types, both roman and “learned.” It was apropos of this 
expansion that a rather startling phrase occurs in Ames’ 
account of their foundry. “The art,” he says, “seems to be 
carried to its greatest perfection by Mr. William Caslon, and 
his son, who, besides the type of all manner of living lan- 
guages now by him, has offered to perform the same for the 
dead, that can be recovered, to the satisfaction of any gentle- 
man desirous of the same.” 

Fournier, writing (not too accurately) in 1766, says: 
“England has few foundries, but they are well equipped 
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with all kinds of types. The principal ones are those of 
Thomas Cottrell at Oxford, James Watson at Edinburgh, 
William Caslon & Son at London, and John Baskerville at 
Birmingham. The last two deserve special attention. The 
types in Caslon’s foundry have been cut for the most part 
by his son with much cleverness and neatness. ‘The speci- 
mens which were published of them in 1749 contain many 
different kinds of types.”* 

Acontemporary print of Caslon’s foundry shows four cast- 
ers at work, a rubber (Joseph Jackson), a dresser (Thomas 
Cottrell), and some boys breaking off the type-metal jets. 
Jackson and Cottrell subsequently became eminent type- 
founders themselves. Caslon seems to have been a “tender 
master,” and he was a kindly, cultivated man. In his Chis- 
well Street house he had a concert room, and within it an 
organ; and there he entertained his friends at monthly con- 
certs of chamber music. I have seen the attractive old rooms 
where these musical parties were held, in the building in 
Chiswell Street — since pulled down, to be replaced by a 
more convenient structure. 

William Caslon the elder (who was thrice married) died 
in London in 1766, at the age of seventy-four. The stock of 
his foundry about the time of his death may be seen from 
his Specimen of 1763. This was the first specimen-book 
issued in England,’ and from it some pages are reproduced 


* Manuel Tyfpographique, Vol. II, p. xxxviii. 


* Also see Luckombe’s History of Printing, in which a reprint of that 
part of Caslon’s Specimen of 1763 which contains the types, is shown. The 
flowers are not the same. In Caslon’s specimens, variants of the same size 
of type are given, called ‘No. 1’’ and “‘ No. 2’? — the former a little larger 
face than the latter, though cast on the same body —as in Luckombe’s re- 
print. In the Caslon Specimen of 1796, three faces of the same size of type are 
shown. Thus the name Caslon, says Mr. De Vinne, “‘as applied to a distinct 


face of type, is consequently not exactly descriptive ; it may be somewhat mis- 
leading.”’ 


Two Lines Great Primer. 


Quoufque tandem 
abutere Catilina, p 
Quoufgue tandem a- 
butere, Catilina, pa- 
Two Lines Englifh. 
Quoufque tandem abu- 
tere, Catilina, patientia 
noftra? quamdiu nos e- 
Quoufgue tandem abutere 
Catilina, patientia noftra? 


Two Lines Pica, 
Quoufque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia noftra? qu 
Qyoufque tandem abutere, Ca- 
tilina, patientia noftra? quam- 


263. Roman and Italic: William Caslon && Son’s Specimen 
London, 1763 


Two Lines Great Primer Black. 


And be it further he 
reby enacted, That 


And be tt further hereby ena- 
ted, That the Mayors, Bat- 
liffs, 02 other bead Miltcers, 


Great Primer Black. 


and be it further herebp enacted, 
hat the Wapors, MWailifis, o2 o- 
ther Head Diticers of every Lown 
and place compoeate, and Cifp wtt- 
Englith Black. 
Gnd be it further hereby enatted, Chat the ada- 
pow, WBailiffs, o2 other bead Dfiicers of everp 
Cown and place comporate, and Citp within 
this Realm, being Juftice or Juttices of JOeace, 
thall have the fame authority by vertue of this 
At, within the limits and precinits of their Fu- 
Englifh Black. No z. 
And be it further Hereby enaced, Chat the 
Wapyars, Bailiffs, oz other bead Dificers of 
every Cown and place coepozate, and City 
within this Realm, being Juttice o2 Jullices 
of JPeace, fhall bane the fame authority, bp 
nevtuc of this Ar, within the limits and pee- 
H 


264: Black-letter: William Caslon £9 Son’s Specimen 
London, 1763 
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( figs. 263 and 264). Hisson, William CaslonII(1720-1778), 
succeeded him at his death, and maintained the place the 
house had won for itself. On the death of William Cas- 
lon II, the property was divided between his widow — Eliza- 
beth (Cartlitch) Caslon — and his two sons, William Cas- 
lon and Henry Caslon I. William Caslon III (1754-1833), 
who had a son William (1781-1869), disposed of his in- 
terest in 1792 to his mother, and to Elizabeth (Rowe) Cas- 
lon, the widow of his brother Henry. The latter lady, whose 
partner was Nathaniel Catherwood, had a son, Henry Cas- 
lon (1786-1850). He, in partnership with John James 
Catherwood, with Martin Livermore, and alone, continued 
the house, which finally descended to the last of the family, 
Henry William Caslon (1814-1874). On his death, the 
business was taken over, under the style of H. W. Caslon & 
Co., by his manager, T. W. Smith, whose sons ultimately 
assumed the name of Caslon, and the foundry remains in 
their hands to-day.’ The developments of the Caslons’ out- 
put during their long and honourable history are described 
on later pages. 

Why are William Caslon’s types so excellent and so 
famous ? To explain this and make it really clear, is diffi- 
cult. While he modelled his letters on Dutch types, they 
were much better ; for he introduced into his fonts a quality 
of interest, a variety of design, and a delicacy of modelling, 
which few Dutch types possessed. Dutch fonts were mo- 
notonous, but Caslon’s fonts were not so. His letters when 


* This William Caslon III, though selling his interest in the family business, 
bought Joseph Jackson’s foundry (in operation from 1763 to 1792), which 
he managed under his own name until 1803 —the succeeding styles of the 
house being Caslon & Son and William Caslon (1807-19). 

* The account of the foundry which has been issued by the present owners 
under the title of Two Centuries of Tyfrefounding should be consulted. It is 
very fully illustrated by portraits, reproductions of types, ornaments, etc. 
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analyzed, especially in the smaller sizes, are not perfect in- 
dividually; but in mass their effect is agreeable. That is, I 
think, their secret —a perfection of the whole, derived from 
harmonious but not necessarily perfect individual letter- 
forms. To say precisely how Caslon arrived at his effects 
is not simple; but he did so because he was an artist. He 
knew how to make types, if ever a man did, that were (to 
quote once more Bernard’s phrase) “friendly to the eye,” 
or “comfortable” — to use Dibdin’s happy term. Further- 
more, his types are thoroughly English. There are other 
letters more elegant; for the Caslon characters do not com- 
pare in that respect with the letters of Garamond or Grand- 
jean. But in their defects and qualities they are the result 
of a taste typically Anglo-Saxon, and represent to us the 
flowering of a sturdy English tradition in typography. Lack- 
ing a “national” form of letter, we in America (who are 
mainly governed by English printing traditions) have noth- 
ing better. Caslon types are, too, so beautiful in mass, and 
above all so legible and “common-sense,” that they can 
never be disregarded, and I doubt if they will ever be dis- 
placed. 

Caslon’s ornaments or flowers deserve in their way as 
much praise as his types. “To a designer’s eyes they have,” 
says Mr. W. A. Dwiggins, “taken as individual patterns, an 
inevitable quality, a finality of right construction that baf- 
fles any attempt to change or improve. ... Excellent as 
single spots, the Caslon flowers multiply their beauties when 
composed in bands or borders as ornamentation for letter- 
press. ‘They then become a true flowering of the letter forms 
—as though particular groups of words had been told off 
for special ornamental duty and had blossomed at com- 
mand into intricate, but always typographical patterns. 
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265. Ornaments: William Caslon &© Son’s Specimen 
London, 1763 
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266. Ornaments: William Caslon &© Son's Specimen 
London, 1763 
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This faculty possessed by the Caslon ornaments of keeping 
an unmistakable type quality through all their graceful 
evolutions sets them apart from the innumerable offerings 
of the type founders’ craft as a unique group. .. . From the 
point of view of the pressman, as practical working types 
for impressing ink into paper, they may be claimed to be 
better, so far as English and American designs are con- 
cerned, than any type-flowers made since their period. The 
proportion of printing surface to open paper ... is excel- 
Jently adapted for the purposes of clean, sharp impression. 
Certain ones have elements broken by tint-lines into a clear- 
printing gray, and it will be observed that this tint is not the 
gray of copper-plate, but has the weight and solidity of a 
printing surface backed by metal” ( figs. 265 and 266). 


III 


ASKER VILLE is the other great name in eighteenth 
century English type-founding. Here we have a very 
different influence emanating from a very different kind of 
man. His types were not so good as Caslon’s, though to an 
untrained eye their fonts seem much alike; but the slight 
touch of over-delicacy which the Baskerville letter pos- 
sessed was finally to develop a rival which would drive 
_ Caslon’s type, for a time, from the field. Baskerville’s char- 
acters had this advantage — that they were in line with the 
tendency toward lighter type-forms which was coming over 
European printing ; and although his fonts never had much 
vogue in England, they did have an enormous influence 
on the later development of English type-forms, and on the 
type-forms of Europe. 
John Baskerville was born in 1706. He was first a writ- 
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ing-master at Birmingham, and then turned to the trade of 
japanning —of trays, snuff-boxes, etc.—in which he made 
a good deal of money. In 1750, he began to interest himself 
in typography. “M. Baskerville,” says Fournier, “a private 
individual of means, has established at Birmingham, the 
town where he lives—renowned for its metal manufactures 
—a paper-mill, printing-oflice, and type-foundry. He has 
spared neither pains nor expense to bring these to the high- 
est perfection. His types are cut with much spirit, his italic 
_ being the best in any foundry in England, though the ro- 
man characters are a little too broad. He has already pub- 
lished some editions printed from these new types, which, 
for brilliancy, are real masterpieces. Some are upon hot- 
pressed paper, and although they are a little fatiguing to the 
eye, one cannot deny that they are the most beautiful things 
to be seen in this sort of work.” What Caslon did for types, 
Baskerville, aided by the novel form of his letters, his black 
ink, and hot-pressed rag paper, did for eighteenth century 
presswork. His way of printing was so closely connected 
with the effects of his fonts that they cannot be considered 
apart from it. 

In printing a book, Baskerville had ready a succession 
of hot copper plates, and between such plates each wet 
sheet was inserted as it left the press something no eight- 
eenth century printer had up to that time attempted. The 
high finish of these hot-pressed sheets— the “gloss” of his 
paper —compared with that on modern papers, does not 
seem to us very noticeable. His contemporaries, however, 
thought otherwise, and the Abbé de Fontenai, in a notice 
of Baskerville, describes it as “so glossy and of such a per- 
fect polish that one would suppose the paper made of silk 
rather than of linen.” It is easier to understand his surprise 
* Manuel Typographique, Vol. II, p. xxxix. 


Pee Ea ACC.E. 


MONGST the feveral mechanic Arts 

that have engaged my attention, there is 
no one whichI have purfued with fo much 
{teadinefs and pleafure, as that of Letter-Found- 
ang. Having been an early admirer of the beauty 
of Letters, I became infenfibly defirous of con- 
tributing to the perfection of them. I formed 
to my felf Ideas of greater accuracy than had 
yet appeared, and have endeavoured to pro- 
duce a Sett of Types according to what I con- 
ceived to be their true proportion. 

Mr. Cajflon is an Artift, to whom the Repub- 
lic of Learning has great obligations; his inge- 
nuity has left a fairer copy for my emulation, 
than any other mafter. In his great variety of 
Characters I intend not to follow him; the Ro- 
man and Italic are all I have hitherto attempt- 
ed; if in thefe he has left room for improve- 
ment, it is probably more owing to that variety 
which divided his attention, than to any other 
caufe. I honor his merit, and only wifh to 
derive fome fmall fhare of Reputation, from 
an Art which proves accidentally to have been 
the object of our mutual purfuit. 

After having fpent many years, and not a 

A 3 little 


267. Page of Baskervilles Preface to Milton, Birmingham, 1758 
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268. Title-page of Baskervilles V, irgil (reduced ) 
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at Baskerville’s restraint in the use of decoration, for at that 
date most books did not depend for their effect on typog- 
raphy, but chiefly on engravings, or else woodcut ornaments 
or typographic flowers. This absence of plates in Basker- 
ville’s books struck men of that day very forcibly. “Con- 
tent with the simplicity of typographic art,” says De Fon- 
tenai, “the English printer has had no need to borrow aid 
from engraving; nor do we find in the editions that he has 
so far published — which are admirable— plates, vignettes, 
tail-pieces, ornamental letters, or, in short, any of those ac- 
cessories which serve as passports, so to speak, for a worth- 
less lot of French verse which, without this useful precau- 
tion, would meet its just desert—oblivion.”* 

Baskerville spent seven or eight years in experimenting 
with designs for type before a page of a book was printed, 
and he made not merely his own types (cut for him by a 
certain John Handy), but also his ink, and if he did not 
make his own paper, he superintended its manufacture. His 
first book, the Latin Virgil, which came out in 1757, estab- 
lished his reputation. And in 1758, Baskerville followed up 
this success with a Milton in two volumes royal octavo—a 
somewhat indifferent performance — which is chiefly inter- 
esting for the preface (fig. 267) that he wrote for it. 

“Amongst the several mechanic Arts that have engaged 
my attention,” he says, “there is no one which I have 
pursued with so much steadiness and pleasure, as that of 
Letter-Founding. Having been an early admirer of the 
beauty of Letters, I became insensibly desirous of contrib- 
uting to the perfection of them. I formed to my self Ideas 
of greater accuracy than had yet appeared, and have en- 
deavoured to produce a Sett of Types according to what I 
conceived to be their true proportion. 

De Fontenai’s Dictionnaire des Artistes, Paris, 1776, Vol. I, p. 156. 
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“Mr. Caslon is an Artist, to whom the Republic of Learn- 
ing has great obligations; his ingenuity has left a fairer 
copy for my emulation, than any other master. In his great 
variety of Characters I intend not to follow him; the Ro- 
man and Italic are all I have hitherto attempted ; if in these 
he has left room for improvement, it is probably more owing 
to that variety which divided his attention, than to any 
other cause. I honor his merit, and only wish to derive some 
small share of Reputation, from an Art which proves ac- 
cidentally to have been the object of our mutual pursuit. 

“After having spent many years, and not a little of my 
fortune in my endeavours to advance this art; I must own 
it gives me great Satisfaction, to find that my Edition of 
Virgil has been so favourably received. ‘The improvement 
in the Manufacture of the Paper, the Colour, and Firmness 
of the Ink were not overlooked; nor did the accuracy of 
the workmanship in general, pass unregarded. If the judi- 
cious found some imperfections in the first attempt, I hope 
the present work will shew that a proper use has been made 
of their Criticisms: I am conscious of this at least, that I 
received them as I ever shall, with that degree of deference 
which every private man owes to the Opinion of the public. 

“It is not my desire to print many books; but such only, 
as are books of Consequence, of intrinsic merit, or estab- 
lished Reputation, and which the public may be pleased 
to see in an elegant dress, and to purchase at such a price, 
as will repay the extraordinary care and expence that must 
necessarily be bestowed upon them. Hence I was desirous 
of making an experiment upon some one of our best Eng- 
lish Authors, among those Milton appeared the most eli- 
gible.” 

Besides the fine and famous series of classical and Eng- 
lish authors that Baskerville continued to print on his own 
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269. Baskerville’s Type used in Virgil, Birmingham, 1757 
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account, he had other irons in the fire. He cut Greek types 
—and very bad they were—for Oxford. He was appointed 
printer to the University of Cambridge, and produced edi- 
tions of the Bible and Prayer Book—some of them most 
imposing — though his types did not seem “solid” enough 
for this kind of work. I have chosen one or two typical 
volumes for description of his types and type-setting. The 
first one is the Virgil, which (in Macaulay’s phrase) “went 
forth to astonish all the librarians of Europe.” 

This book was issued in square quarto. The title-page 
is set in lines of widely spaced capitals—a very charac- 
teristic feature of Baskerville’s work. His rather condensed 
italic capitals are employed for two lines only (fig. 268). 
These italic capitals are used for running-titles, and else- 
where—the F, K, J, N, Q, Y, Z being peculiarly “Bas- 
kerville” in design. The book is set in great primer type, 
leaded. ‘The folios and numbers to lines of the text employ 
a very calligraphic and rather disagreeable form of arabic 
figure. The book is printed on hot-pressed smooth paper, 
in my copy partly wove and partly laid. Very easy to read, 
the volume nevertheless does not seem to me a particularly 
agreeable or beautiful book, partly on account of its type, 
but chiefly because the type-page is too large for its paper, 
and the headings and running-titles, in restless italic capi- 
tals, become too much of a feature ( fig. 269). The volume 
sold at a guinea, and among the subscribers was Benjamin 
Franklin, who took six copies. Perhaps among them was the 
copy given by him to the Library of Harvard College, of 
which he wrote (in April, 1758) that “It is thought to be 
the most curiously printed of any book hitherto done in the 
world.” However that may be, it is a very typical example 
of Baskerville’s merits and defects. 


In The Works of the Late Right Honorable Joseph Addi- 
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son, Esq. in four quarto volumes, printed by Baskerville 
for J. and R. Tonson in 1761, we have a different kind of 
performance. The third volume I have chosen to discuss be- 
cause it is devoted to The Spectator, a book so often reprinted 
that its editions form a sort of conspectus of English typog- 
raphy for a hundred and fifty years. To my mind, Bas- 
kerville’s treatment of 7'’he Spectator was most unsuccess- 
ful. Running head-lines are set in italic capitals, much 
spaced, so that “The” which precedes the word “Specta- 
tor” has to be huddled to one side in upper and lower- 
case italic. The number of the issue and its date are set 
between two lines of very light type-ornament, which is 
trivial and teasing. The text of the work is set in English 
roman of a monotonous roundness; for the height of the 
body of the letter calls for more leading and longer ascend- 
ers and descenders. On pages 432 and 433, observe the 
masses of italic—gray in colour, feeble and wiry in line, 
and annoyingly condensed in shape. The occasional lines 
of Greek are crabbed and disagreeable—to other Greek 
fonts what the italic is to “suaver” italics. The volumes may 
be vastly superior in brilliancy and clearness of effect to 
other books of the time, but for the text a Caslon, or even 
“Fell” letter, would have been better if the same attention 
had been given to presswork. 

A much finer book —a really very fine book —is the Latin 
Juvenal and Persius, printed the same year (1761)in quarto. 
This is very simply arranged. The argument to each Satire 
is set in a large size of Baskerville’s italic, and the text in 
roman is more leaded than in the Virgil and accordingly 
much improved. Running-titles are set in spaced italic capi- 
tals. ‘The imposition is elegant, the margins ample, the type 
clear. And some of Baskerville’s editions of the classics in 
16mo are charming little books. 
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Baskerville’s specimen-sheet of about 1762,! entitled .4 
Specimen by John Baskerville of Birmingham, Letter- Founder 
and Printer, shows eight varieties of roman—from double 
pica to brevier—and six sizes of italic. On this specimen 
the roman types appear better than in the Addison. But as 
Latin is employed for the paragraph which displays them, 
this may be due to the many m’s, n’s, and u’s which 
Latin affords. The italic is better, though it is a very thin, 
starved sort of character. The italic capital K’s, and capi- 
tal Q’s and Z’s, both in roman and italic, are interesting 
( fig. 270). As our illustration of the broadside specimen is 
reduced, the reader is referred to the reproduction of Bas- 
kerville’s double pica roman and italic (a portion of another 
broadside specimen issued about the same time), which 
gives a somewhat more accurate idea of his type-design 
Wizs271). 

Baskerville no doubt was eccentric, vain, and unattrac- 
tive as a man; but publishers and printers were jealous of 
him as a printer. They abused his type, they poked fun at 
his smooth paper, and in spite of his artistic success, finan- 
cially he found it by no means easy sailing. Franklin, who 
loved a practical joke, in a letter written to Baskerville in 
1760, tells him that hearing a friend say that Baskerville’s 
types would be “the means of blinding all the Readers in 
the Nation owing to the thin and narrow strokes of the let- 
ters,” he produced a specimen of Caslon’s types with Cas- 
lon’s name torn from it, saying it was Baskerville’s, and ask- 
ing for specific criticism. He was at once favoured with a 
long discourse on faults so plainly apparent in the type that 


' This sheet is a rare one. My copy formerly belonged to A. A. Renouard, the 
French publisher and bibliophile. There is also an example in the Birming- 
ham Free Libraries. Baskerville issued specimens in 1757, c. 1762 (2, one of 
which is bordered), and in 1775 (2). 
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before the critic had finished, he complained that his eyes 
were even then suffering from “Baskerville” pains!’ 

But Baskerville was tenacious, and persisted in printing 
and publishing, though his books did not pay. Several times 
during his latter years he tried to sell his types,—to the 
Imprimerie Royale (through Franklin in 1767), to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences at Paris, to the Court of Russia, to 
Denmark, to the English Government, — without success ; 
indeed, it is doubtful if he wished to succeed. For a time 
he placed his establishment in the hands of his foreman, 
Robert Martin, but later resumed its charge, and continued 
to print and to publish until his death in 1775. After Bas- 
kerville’s decease, his types were hawked about; some of 
them were sold in England, and the remainder bought by 
Beaumarchais for his great edition of Voltaire. The chief 
part of his equipment, therefore, went to France. In the up- 
heaval consequent to the Revolution the history of his types 
becomes obscure. An advertisementof their sale in Paris, cer- 
tainly after 1789, is reproduced from the only copy known 
(fig. 272). Later, Baskerville’s fonts were used to print 
the Gazette Nationale, ou Le Moniteur Universel, the official 
journal of the French Republic during “the terrible years.” 
Whittingham, early in the nineteenth century, used some 
of them.” And of late his fonts have turned up in certain 
French foundries and printing-houses.* Baskerville’s types 
and matrices, which should have been preserved to English 
typography, through indifference were lost to it. 


" Franklin’s amusing letter, which has been so often quoted, may be found in 
Straus and Dent’s John Baskerville, Cambridge, 1907, p. 19. 

*In 1827, Pickering published Zhe Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle 
(attributed to Dame Juliana Berners), printed with the types of John Bas- 
kerville. 

* See notice of Baskerville type in Marius Audin’s Le Livre, sa Technique, 
son Architecture, Lyon, 1921, pp. 42 et seq. 
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| Double Pica Roman. 
: ‘A NDEMaliquando, Quiri- 


tes! L.Catilinam furentem 
audacia, {celus anhelantem, pe- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN. 


Great Primer Roman. 


T ANDEM aliquando, Quirites! L. 
Catilinam furentem audacia, fcelus 
anhelantem, peftem patriz nefarie moli- 
entem, vobis atque huic urbi ferrum flam- 


ABGDEFGHIJKLMN OP, 


Double Pica Italic. 


ANDEM aliquando, Quirites! L. 
Catilinam furentem audacia, [celus 
anhelantem, peftem patria nefarie moli- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMN. 


Great Primer Italic. 


ANDEM alquando, Quirites! L. Ca- 
tilinam furentem audacia, fcelus anhe- 
lantem, peftem patrie nefarie molientem, vobis 
aique huic urbi ferrum flammamque minitan- 
AB CDEFGHIFKLMNOPQR. 


271. Types from Baskerville’s bordered Broadside Specimen 
Birmingham, c. 1762 
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DEPOT 
DES CARACTERES 


DE 


BASKERVILLE, 


PORTE SAINT-ANTOINE, entre la rue Amelot 


et le Boulevard, N° 1, vis-2-vis les ruines de la Baftille. 
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Ls Dépét de la Fonderie de Basxervitze, qui présente aux Imprimeurs une ressource 
nouvelle en ce genre, contient les Caractéres cl-aprés dénommés: 


SPAN ROWERS 


HN Triple Canon. Gros Parangon. Petit Romain gros ceil. 
vi Double Canon. Gros Romain. Petit Romain petit ceil. 
aN Gros Canon. Saint-Augustin. Petit Texte. 

ls Petit Canon. Cicero gros cil. Mignone. 

A Paleftine. Cicero petit ceil. Nompareille. 
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Ces Caractéres, fondus sur la méme hauteur, ne laissent rien a desirer pour la perfection 


Q de l’exécution , et l'on n'a de méme rien épargné pour Ja bonté de la matiére, objet dans 
vee lequel les Connaisseurs trouveront un avantage qui ne leur échappera pas. 
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Ce Dépét offre aux Citoyens Imprimeurs et Amateurs en typographie, la facilité de 
se pourvoir sur le champ de tout ce dont ils peuvent avoir besoin, tant en Fontes qu’en 
Assortimens de toute espéce. 


Le Directeur du Dépédt peut livrer sur le champ de quoi monter une Imprimeri€ 
de 30 Presses, en Fontes les plus amples, fussent-elles chacune de 25 a 30 feuilles, depuis 
le Gros Romain jusqu’a la Mignone inclusivement. 

Cette Affiche, exécutée avec les Caracteres de BasxervreLe, indique aux uns et aux 
autres ce quils peuvent se procurer pour tous les ouvrages de ce genre. * 


ios 


Les Amateurs peuvent se procurer de ces Caractéres assortis en aussi petite quantité qu'ils le 
voudront, ainsi que tous les Assortimens, Ornemens, et en général tous Ustensiles d'Imprimerie. 
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On distribuera un Essai d'Epreuves desdits Caracteres, avec leurs prix, en attendant le Specuuce ou Livre dEpreuves 
de tout ce que contient la Fonderie de BASKERVILLE, A la confection duquel on travaille. 
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S'adresser au Citoyen COLAS, Déposrtaire desdits Caractéres, au Dépét cr-dessus ; ou & sa demeure, 
rue Saint-Antoine, prés la Place de la Liberté, Porte cochére N° 161. 
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Imprimé par les soins, et dans Imprimerie dudit citoyen COL AS. 


272. Advertisement of Sale of Baskerville’s Types, Paris, after 1789 (reduced ) 
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The only ornaments Baskerville possessed were, appar- 
ently, fourteen forms of “flowers,” which, rather thin in de- 
sign, accorded very well with his types (figs. 273 and 274). 
But he seldom used them, and his best books have no orna- 
ments at all. 

As we look at Baskerville’s specimen-sheets, the fonts ap- 
pear very perfect, and yet somehow they have none of the 
homely charm of Caslon’s letter. It is true that the types try 
the eye. Baskerville’s contemporaries, who also thought so, 
attributed this to his glossy paper and dense black ink. 
Was this the real fault? The difficulty was, I fancy, that in 
his type-designs the hand of the writing-master betrayed 
itself, in making them too even, too perfect, too “genteel,” 
and so they charmed too apparently and artfully—with 
a kind of finical, sterile refinement. The excellent Johann 
Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf remarked that these types re- 
sembled copper-plate engraving; and the Leipsic gentle- 
man was partly right. 

Nor was Baskerville’s type-setting as original as is nowa- 
days supposed. Tonson had printed title-pages without ru- 
brication or surrounding rules many years before, and he 
and William Bowyer,’ too, had used spaced roman and italic 
capitals in what we consider Baskerville’s peculiar manner. 
Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare, which antedated Basker- 
ville’s first book, shows a method of employing “flowers” to 
which Baskerville was singularly addicted ; and he was no 
doubt greatly influenced by the Foulis editions in the open- 
ness of his title-pages. 

The more we think of Baskerville, the more he appears to 
be an eclectic, whose types were the result of fashions in 
calligraphy and whose presswork was an attempt to emu- 
late on paper the finish of japanning. He put his books to- 
“As in Bowyer’s edition of Pope’s Works, printed for Lintot in 1717. 
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gether ingeniously; but they were in the nature of a pas- 
tiche, and not a simple, healthy growth—or so it seems to 
me. Thus his editions, however ambitious, are not quite the 
“real thing.” If in most English printing of Baskerville’s 
day, the presswork had not been strong and masculine, 
and much of the paper so rough in texture, perhaps the 
note of delicacy in his work would not have given it the 
reputation it enjoyed. Nevertheless, Baskerville was a great 
printer, because he had something individual to say —even 
though he perhaps “quoted” his more ornamental phrases 
—and he had the courage to say it, and say it persistently, 
and so he made himself heard. He was notamong the world’s 
greatest printers, because what he had to say was not in 
itself great. When we look at his books we think of Bas- 
kerville; while to look at the work of Jenson is to think but 
of its beauty, and almost to forget that it was made with 
hands! 


IV 


HERE is no denying that Baskerville had great in- 

fluence on English type-forms. To know how much he 
had, look at the specimen-sheets of Wilson of Glasgow, 
of Moore and the Frys of Bristol and London, and indeed 
of the later Caslons, and see how his types were imitated. 
Types somewhat like these Baskerville types still exist, a 
letter transitional between the early Caslon fonts and those 
of the later period of Wilson; and some of them are better 
than Baskerville’s and more useful for modern work than 
the more irregular types of Caslon. 

Wilson and Fry are important names in English type- 
founding. Alexander Wilson, a Scotchman, born in 1714, 
was educated as a physician. A chance visit to a type- 
foundry interested him so much that, with a friend named 
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Quoulque —_ tand- 
em abutere, Cati- 
lina, patientia no- 
ABCDEFGI 


Ltalick. 
Quoufque tandem a- 
butere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia noftra? quam- 

Two Lines ENGLIsH. 
Quoulque tandem a- 
butere, Catilina, pati- 
entia noftra? quam- 
ABCDEFGHI 

Ltalick. 
Quoufque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia noftra? 


275. Portion of Wilson’s Broadside Specimen, Glasgow, 1783 
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Baine, he attempted an improved system of type-casting. 
This coming to nothing, they set up on a small scalea type- 
foundry at St. Andrews in 1742. Baine later left Wilson to 
go into business for himself; and Wilson (who had mean- 
while removed his foundry to Camlachie) fell in with the 
famous brothers Foulis—Robert and Andrew— printers 
to the University of Glasgow. For them he cut some cele- 
brated Greek types which they used in their Homer. The 
foundry was removed to Glasgow, and Wilson accepting a 
post as professor of astronomy in the University, its man- 
agement fell to his sons. Their earliest specimen was dated 
1772. A specimen in broadside form came out in 1783 and 
illustrated an article on printing in Chambers’ Cyclopedia. 
It shows a selection only of Wilson’s types, but exhibits 
fonts of roman and italic from six-line pica to pearl, and five 
sizes of black-letter. Of Greek types there are five sizes (the 
double pica being that of the Homer), and there are six sizes 
- of Hebrew. All these fonts (with the exception of the two 
larger “blacks”) have been made more regular and me- 
chanical than Caslon’s types, and, especially in mass, lack 
their colour (fig. 275). If we compare Wilson’s specimen 
of 1783 with Caslon’s specimen of 1763, it is surprising 
to see how “rude” the Caslon letters appear. On the other 
hand, Wilson’s types are not Baskerville’s characters, for 
these were shorter and broader, and the italic much more 
like pen-work. Wilson’s fonts clearly show the Baskerville 
influence, and yet somehow quite miss Baskerville’s bril- 
liancy. The monotonous grayness of the letter in pages, not 
disagreeably noticeable in large types, becomes marked as 
sizes decrease. It is particularly apparent in the fonts below 
pica, in the Specimen of Printing Types issued by Wilson 
at Glasgow in 1786—which shows Wilson’s merits and 
defects better than the broadside just mentioned. 
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Wilson’s types, as I have said, were almost entirely used 
by the brothers Foulis. Their smaller formats were cheaper, 
more popular, and better known than their folios, and in 
them they popularized invertebrate sorts of fonts which 
were lifeless and dull in effect; and the reputation which 
they had made through the types of the folios cloaked the 
sins of the 12mos! Printers who did not use these types 
printed books that had the same faults— volumes like Dr. 
Charles Burney’s History of Music, in four quarto volumes 
(London, 1776-79), or the first edition of White’s Vatural 
History of Selborne, printed by Bensley in 1789 in quarto; 
and other similarly “drab” performances. For some reason 
or other such books were often printed on a bluish-white 
paper, in an ink brown, rather than black. I fear we must 
count Foulis and Wilson as poor influences on contempo- 
rary English printing. 

The owners of the Fry type-foundry at Bristol were in- 
telligent, painstaking men, and its output stood very high 
in its day. Joseph Fry and William Pine, a Bristol printer, 
started the establishment in 1764, under the style of Fry & 
Pine. Fry —a typographic Vicar of Bray—was much in- 
fluenced by other people’s work; and at first, under the direc- 
tion of Isaac Moore, a type-founder who was made part- 
ner, this foundry produced letters modelled on Baskerville’s. 
The very rare specimen-sheet of Isaac Moore & Co., Bris- 
tol, shows their output in 1766 (fig. 276). But there was a 
prejudice against Baskerville’s types, and, Moore having 
retired about 1776, the firm — J. Fry & Co.— put aside their 
imitations of Baskerville and spent some years in imitating 
Caslon. ‘They were able but bare-faced copyists, and openly 
announced in the advertisement to their specimen of 1785 
that they had cut types “which will mix with and be totally 
unknown from the most approved Founts made by the late 
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Two Lines Encutsu. 


Ououfque tandem abu- 
tere Catilina, patientia 
nottra? quamdiu nos e- 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 


Quoufque tandem abutere, 
Catiina, patentia noftra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor 


ABCDEFGHIZKLMN 
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Catilina, patientia noftra P 
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Ououfque tandem abutere, (Gok 
tilina, patientia nofira? quam 
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ingenious artist, William Caslon”—which vexed the Cas- 
lons exceedingly. How much it vexed them may be seen in 
the Address to the Public prefixed to the Caslon specimen 
of 1785: 

“The acknowledged Excellence of this Foundry,” says 
the Address, “with its rapid Success, as well as its unexam- 
pled Productions, having gained universal Encomiums, on 
its ingenious Improver and Perfecter, (whose uncommon 
Genius transferred the Letter-Foundry Business from Hot- 
LAND to Encianp, which, for above Sixty Years, has received, 
for its Beauty and Symmetry, the unbounded Praises of the 
Literati, and the liberal Encouragement of all the Master- 
printers and Booksellers, not only of this Country, but of all 
Evrore and America,) has excited the Jealousy of the En- 
vious, and the Desires of the Enterprising, to become Par- 
takers of the Reward due to the Descendants of the Im- 
prover of this most useful and important Art. They endea- 
vour by every Method to withdraw, from this Foundry, that 
which they silently acknowledge is its indisputable Right: 
Which is conspicuous by their very Address to the Public, 
wherein they promise (in Order to induce Attention and En- 
couragement) that they will use their utmost Endeavours 
to rm1TaTE the Productions of this Foundry: Which Asser- 
tion, on Inspection, will be found to be impracticable, as the 
Imperfections cannot correspond in Size. The Proprietor of 
this Foundry, ever desirous of retaining the decisive Su- 
periority in his Favour, and full of the sincerest Gratitude 
for the distinguished Honour, by every Work of Reputa- 
tion being printed from the elegant Types of the Chiswell- 
street Manufactory, hopes, by every Improvement, to retain 
and merit a Continuance of their established Approbation, 
which, in all Quarters of the Globe, has given it so acknowl- 
edged an Ascendency over that of his Opponents.” 
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A Specimen of Printing Types, by Edmund Fry and Co., 
Letter-Founders to the Prince of Wales, appeared in 1787, 
and was reprinted in Stower’s abridged edition of Smith’s 
Printers Grammar, which was issued in that year. This 
shows the Frys’ imitations of Caslon’s types, and Stower’s 
note introductory to the specimen says : “The plan on which 
they first sat out, was an improvement of the Types of the 
late Mr. BasKervitte of Birmingham, eminent for his in- 
genuity in this line, as also for his curious Printing, many 
proofs of which are extant, and much admired: But the 
shape of Mr. Caston’s Type has since been copied by them 
with such accuracy as not to be distinguished from those 
of that celebrated Founder.” (!) Some of the Frys’ type cer- 
tainly closely resembled Caslon’s; but, in the main, their 
types were more open and finished than even W ilson’s— or 
at least became so. As might be expected from so “learned” 
a foundry —for the proprietors were learned—they had a 
large selection of Hebrew types and some interesting forms 
of Persian, Arabic, Ethiopic,etc., the result of judicious pur- 
chases at the sale of the James foundry in 1782—in which 
year Edmund and Henry Fry were admitted to the busi- 
ness. The “flowers” in this book are of a rather lighter char- 
acter than those in Caslon’s specimens — lightened to har- 
monize with the type. 

In 1787, Joseph Fry retired. He left the business in the 
hands of his sons. Edmund Fry, a scholarly man, was the 
author of Pantographia, a book on which he spent some six- 
teen years of research. It shows more than two hundred al- 
phabets— thirty-nine of Greek alone. In 1794, Dr. Fry took 
Isaac Steele into partnership. Their specimen of 1795* shows 
that, in view of the prevailing fashions, types of the Bas- 


A Specimen of Printing Types by Fry and Steele, Letter Founders to the 
Prince of Wales, Type Street, London. Printed by T. Rickaby, 1795. 
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kerville style were again resuscitated (figs. 277 and 278). 
A comparison between the broadside specimen of 1785, the 
specimen-book of 1787, and that of 1795, shows these puz- 
zling see-saws of taste, with the last of which, undoubtedly, 
Didot and Bodoni abroad, and Bulmer and Martin at home, 
had something to do. Fry’s Type Street Letter Foundry, as 
it was called, was ultimately acquired by the proprietors of 
the Fann Street Foundry, represented in our own day by 
Stephenson, Blake & Company. 

Finally, the Caslons themselves became involved in the 
new movement, and in a specimen published in 17981 many 
of their types and ornaments are distinctly of the school 
of Wilson and Fry (figs. 279 and 280). Thus the taste for 
lighter book-printing was carrying all before it by 1800. 

Joseph Jackson (1733-1792), who has been mentioned 
as apprentice to the first Caslon, and who was, later, a rival 
of William Caslon IJ, is chiefly remembered for his clever 
cutting of “peculiar” fonts—such as the “Domesday” char- 
acter, and his Greek types copying the letter of the Alexan- 
drian Codex. This last character, reproducing an earlier, 
like font, was magnificently employed by John Nichols in 
his great folio edition of W oide’s Vovuwm Testamentum Gre- 
cum, based on the Codex Aleaxcandrinus, printed in 1786 at the 
expense of the Trustees of the British Museum. Jackson’s 
roman letter, which more concerns us, was of a style that 
also took a middle course between the old-fashioned Caslon 
and the more modern Baskerville letter — somewhat like the 
earlier Wilson fonts. Macklin’s Bible, printed by Bensley 
in seven ponderous folio volumes, is the best example of 
a book printed from these new double English roman types. 
When the Bible was printed as far as Vumbers, Jackson 


* A Specimen of Printing Types by Wm. Caslon, Letter-Founder to the King. 
London: Printed by C. Whittingham, 1798. 
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died, and his foundry was bought by William Caslon III, 
with whom Bensley refused to have dealings. So Vincent 
Figgins I cut a similar font in which the Bible was com- 
pleted. He was disappointed in succeeding to Jackson’s 
foundry by Caslon’s purchase of it, and he set up a foun- 
dry of his own, which for the period was one of the best. 
Figgins’ Bible type was used for Bensley’s fine edition of 
Thomson’s Seasons, of 1797—a fact recorded on the title- 
page thereto. He was also responsible for some other fonts, 
which had a good deal of popularity, and may be described 
as a sort of modified old style, although not the “modified 
old style” now in use. His first specimen-book —issued in 
1792—was printed for him by Bensley. Figgins’ Greek 
types cut for the University Press, Oxford, a Persian type 
for Ouseley the Orientalist, an English Télegt font for the 
East India Company, and various fonts of Domesday char- 
acters attest his talents and reputation. Vincent Figgins I 
died in 1844. 

A founder eminent in the late eighteenth century was 
Thomas Cottrell, another of Caslon’s old apprentices, whose 
foundry attained unfortunate prominence in the hands of 
Robert Thorne, who bought it in 1794; but whose “bold- 
faced” changes (in more senses than one) in its product 
were reserved for the early years of the nineteenth century. 


To understand the causes of the revival of English print- 
ing which marked the last years of the century, we must 
remember that by 1775 Baskerville was dead; that An- 
drew Foulis died in the same year, and Robert in 1776. 
There seems to have been a temporary lull in English fine 
printing and the kind of type-founding that contributed to 
it. The wood-engraving of Thomas Bewick, produced about 
1780, called, nevertheless, for more brilliant and delicate 


Great Primer Roman, No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil consen- 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho- 
rum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri con- 
jurationem tuam non vides? quid prox- 
ima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
1234567890 


Great Primer Italic, No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum presidium palatu, nihil urbis vi- 
gilie, nihil timor fpopult, nthil consensus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora 
vultusque moverunt ? fatere tua consilia 


ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTU 
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letter-press than either Caslon’s or Wilson’s types could 
supply. If Baskerville’s fonts had been available, no doubt 
they would have served; but some were scattered among 
English printers and the greater part were in France. So 
the next experiments in typography were made by a little 
coterie composed of the Boydells, the Nicols, the Bewicks 
(Thomas and John), and Bulmer. While the Foulis and 
Wilson influence had helped a taste for lighter effects in 
type, this new group sought brilliant effects for their print- 
ing. It was natural, therefore, to turn to a type-cutter who 
worked in the “tradition” of Baskerville. 

Such a one was William Martin, who learned his trade, 
apparently, at Baskerville’s foundry. He was brother to Rob- 
ert Martin, who was for a long time in Baskerville’s employ. 
About 1786, he came to London as punch-cutter to George 
Nicol (bookseller to George III), the originator of the plan 
for the “Boydell Shakspeare.” He was employed by Nicol 
“to cut sets of types after approved models in imitation of 
the sharp and fine letter used by the French and Italian 
printers” —by whom Didot and Bodoni were, I suppose, 
meant. Now this is just what Martin did—more Anglicé. 
And when the Shakspeare Press was set up with Bulmer 
in command, Martin was master of a sort of “private foun- 
dry” in connection therewith. His types were used in the 
“Boydell Shakspeare,” the first part of which appeared in 
1791, in the Milton of 1794-97, and in Poems by Goldsmith 
and Parnell of 1795. These books will be discussed later. 
Martin’s types, both roman and italic, were cut to imitate 
Baskerville’s, but with certain fortunate individualities. A 
more “modern” quality had crept into these fonts, but they 
were very splendid of their kind. 

It has been the fashion to disparage the types of this 
post-Baskerville movement ; but when an authority says 
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that “the revival or re-invention of wood engraving by Be- 
wick about 1780 had no good effect on printing, the new 
illustrations being too delicate to print well with type,” is 
this entirely fair? It is not true of books like the Goldsmith 
and Parnell, illustrated by the Bewicks and printed from 
Martin’s types. These new illustrations did print well with 
type, though with type some persons dislike. Whether or 
not we wholly approve of such types or books, the press- 
work is often splendid, the types are fine of their Aind, the 
books reflect the taste of their day, and the performance as 
a whole “hangs together.” 

William Martin cut some Greek and Oriental fonts, but 
he will be best remembered by his wonderful roman and 
italic—fonts skilfully employed by McCreery in his poem 
The Press (1803)—and the splendid form of modern face 
letter used by Bulmer in Dibdin’s bibliographical works. 
Martin died in the summer of 1815. I am glad to place this 
sprig of rosemary to the memory of a master of his art, 
whose work closes a chapter in English letter-founding.’ 


Vv 


NGLISH books between 1500 and 1800 are impor- 
tant to us as the sources from which most of our pres- 
ent-day styles in printing are derived. The sixteenth century 
is an archaic period typographically in England, and its 


* Martin never issued, I think, a specimen of his foundry, but a selection of 
his types, as employed by John McCreery of Liverpool, is shown— to no 
very great advantage—in 4 Sfecimen of Improved Types of G. F. Har- 
ris, Printer, successor to Mr. John McCreery, Houghton Street, Liverprool 
(1807). This was the only provincial printing-house owning any of Martin’s 
fonts. They were cast for its collection by arrangement with Bulmer and 
Nicol. The “‘Shakspeare’’ types are said to be numbered 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 26, and 27. Martin’s foundry, for a short period after his 
death, was continued by Bulmer. A portion of its material appears to have 
been sold to the Caslons in 1817. 
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interest is mainly historical. While in the seventeenth cen- 
tury English books are less archaic, its traditions have but 
little effect on our printing to-day. But eighteenth century 
work, especially after the advent of Caslon, has a close con- 
nection with nineteenth and twentieth century printing; and 
the influence of its somewhat dubious taste is shown, in 
recent years, in American books and especially in ephem- 
eral typography. The books used to illustrate the progres- 
sion of English type-forms during these three centuries are 
chosen from the rank and file of volumes of their respective 
periods — although among them there are some remarkable 
specimens of book-making. 


§1 

Wilham Horman’s Vulgaria—a book of common Eng- 
lish phrases with their Latin equivalents—was printed by 
Pynson at London in 1519. The border on its title-page is 
an adaptation of a familiar Italian design. The title within 
it is set wholly in roman type. The prefatory matter em- 
ploys the same roman fonts, and the body of the book is 
set in two sizes of roman. Divisions of subject begin with 
woodcut initials, or spaces for painted initials. The book is 
an early example of a volume printed throughout in roman 
fonts; and in appearance is rather more like Continental 
work than current English printing (fig. 255). 

A second sixteenth century book is Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, printed by Berthelet in 1532. The text is set 
chiefly in two sizes of black-letter midway between Catarde 
and /ettre de forme, but the preface employs a purely Eng- 
lish lettre de forme. Latin quotations are set in roman— 
a beautiful font—and running-titles in roman capitals. 
This mixture of roman and black-letter types is a sign of 
decadence, and prefigured a period when the rdle of the 
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two types would be reversed, and black-letter would be 
used only for “displayed” lines and such-like. Berthelet was 
a Frenchman, and this book has a certain workmanlike 
quality, and indeed elegance, which is somewhat French, 
and its title-page is ornamented after a design by Tory. 
The Gower, and books by Sir Thomas Elyot, are consid- 
ered among Berthelet’s best productions (fig. 281). 

The year 1532 is also the date of the first collected edi- 
tion of Chaucer’s Works," printed by Thomas Godfrey of 
London. The text is composed in a French Jettre batarde, 
but an English /ettre de forme is used as an ornamental 
letter, for display on the very handsome bordered title-page, 
and elsewhere. The Preface is also set in it—and a line of 
roman letter is used at least once ( fig. 282). Ten years later 
(1542), a second edition appeared, printed by Pynson, also 
set in black-letter, but entirely of the English variety —a 
rather solid /ettre de forme — a consistently Gothic book and 
purely English in type-forms and in taste. The poems in 
both these editions are set in double column (fig. 283). 

The Cosmographicall Glasse, by William Cunningham, 
a Norwich physician, was printed by John Day in 1559, 
and has been called “a real landmark in English book-pro- 
duction. In addition to its fine types, this book is noted for its 
woodcut diagrams and pictorial capitals, ornamental title- 
page, large map of Norwich and . . . a strong and vigorous 
portrait of the author.”’ As a piece of printing, nothing bet- 
ter had hitherto appeared in England. It shows the influ- 
ence of foreign typography ( fig. 284). Day’s device, which 
appears at the end of the volume, should be noticed. 

In 1570, John Day printed in folio the Elements of Ge- 


"The copy in the British Museum has been skilfully reproduced i in facsimile 
D the Oxford University Press (1905). 


*Pollard’s Fine Books, p. 260. 
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the Cofmographicall Glaffe:in which is plainly expreffed the 
Order, i Number,of Zones, Paralleles,and Climates. Alfo fun- 
dry waies for th exatte findyng out of the Meridtane Line: 
The Longitude, Latitude,of places:with many other 
preceptes,belongyng to the making of a 
Carte,or Mappe. 


Sty Spoudeus. 


CHOU "/YWVZ sSIOORPHEVS THE 
— é a SS ee Gas dreames, with his 
i i\\ee 4 E | [lepie rodde,fo much this 
Ae lastnight frequented my 
22 compante,that(my bodye 
aking rest my mind was 
SImuch more bufilie traue- 
Ess ling in fuch conclufions as 
Lt ee Sl had learnid of P biloni- 
cus,the 1t was in the time of bys teaching. For fome time 
Morpheus fhewed me the Sonne,in the tropicke of Ca- ay 
pricorne,farrein the South,among the cloudye fkies, a3 es ree 
he comenly ts the.13.day of December: And next he ap- ticket Cpr 
pered in th Equinottiall pointes ,as it is the tenth daye 0 ee 
Marchand the.14.0f Septebavilling me with great di tes. i 
liges to note that parallele circle. Shortly after the fone 
appeared in the tropicke of Cancer,in whiche place he 18 tn esetropick 
the, 12.daye of Iune,caufing in our region the logest day of Carer. 
in the yere.<x imediatly the time femed as it were mid- 
night,¢> Charles Wayne, with Bootes, cs divers other 
Sterres,turned about the Pole.But as he wold haue ca- 
vied me about the heaues,to haue fhewid me the North 

Fu. Crowne 
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ometrie of the Most Auncient Philosopher Euclide of Megara, 
composed in roman and italic fonts. The title is set in small 
panels within a woodcut border, and is followed by the 
translator’s address, set in Day’s imposing italic. Then 
comes a mathematical “Praeface,” set in two sizes of a 
fairly handsome and evenly cut roman type of early design, 
and the folding-table or “ground-plat” accompanying it 
may be studied as a specimen of the various fonts in Day’s 
ofiice. In the body of the book the “propositions” are ar- 
ranged in a large italic letter, and “demonstrations” in a 
smaller size of it. Both are good, free, lively, old style italic 
fonts. The old style roman letter used with them is like 
that of the Preface. Diagrams are placed within the area 
of the text pages, but arranged without much sense of style. 
Beginning with the seventh Book, the type employed is re- 
duced in size, and from this point the work is less interest- 
ing. Though some of Day’s types are exceedingly fine, and 
the general effect of the volume is imposing, the presswork 
is wretchedly uneven, the paper too thin, and when closely 
examined it is not a really successful piece of work. It lacks 
the taste and lucidity shown in French books of like nature. 

Another book of Day’s, showing his use of black-letter, 
is the 1571 edition of Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster. Here 
the title-page is set chiefly in italic type, the Dedicatory 
Epistle in italic, and the Preface in roman—both rather 
roughly executed fonts and by no means well printed. 
Though the text of the book is black-letter, all tabulated 
matter is set in italic, English poetry in roman, Latin verse 
in italic, roman is used for proper names, and here and 
there a very good Greek font is introduced (fig. 285). In 
short, black-letter is being invaded on every hand. The book 
shows care in execution, and is attractive in spite of its 


hodge-podge of types. 
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Thomas Walsingham’s Historia Brevis (covering reigns 
from Edward I to Henry V) was printed at London by 
Henry Bynneman. The woodcut border on the carefully 
arranged title-page is extraordinarily well engraved and 
beautifully printed. The text is set throughout in roman and 
italic type. The Preface, which begins with a very elegant 
woodcut initial, is composed in Day’s noble italic letter. 
The Chronicle is printed in a small but excellent roman 
character, very even in cut, and reminiscent of early Conti- 
nental fonts. Each “reign” begins with a large initial, cut 
on wood, and lines at the ends of sections are tapered, or 
arranged in an ornamental fashion recalling Italian print- 
ing — indeed, the composition is more like Continental than 
current English work. It is far ahead of most English books 
of its time in simplicity-of arrangement and excellence of 
workmanship. Bynneman printed the Hzstoria at Arch- 
bishop Parker’s expense in 1574, and it was bound up and 
published with Walsingham’s Ypodigma Neustriz and the 
Jl fredi Regis Res Geste, both printed by Day in the same 
year. 

North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives, printed by Vau- 
trollier in 1579, enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
finest books issued in Elizabeth’s reign, and for that reason 
I advise its examination by the student, though it is by no 
means a beautiful book, judged by present standards. 

Our last sixteenth century example is Adam Islip’s folio 
Chaucer, printed at London in 1598. Its prefatory matter 
is set in roman and italic, with some black-letter inter- 
mingled—and in the large sizes the first two types are re- 
spectable fonts. The text, however, is set in black-letter in 
double column —roman and italic being employed only for 
lines to be displayed. In other words, the printer had come 
to use roman and italic types just as we should now use 
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black-letter —as an “occasional” type for display or orna- 
ment. The unity of effect seen in the editions of Chaucer 
of 1532 and 1542 has disappeared; and black-letter type 
(which survived for poetry and romances into the next cen- 
tury, for Bibles and prayer books until the end of the seven- 
teenth century,’ and which was still used for legal books 
in the eighteenth century) is giving way to roman letters. 
This edition is interesting only for that reason. 

The end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century was signalized by the appearance of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, both separately in quarto, and collec- 
tively in folio. The first quarto was Venus and Adonis, 
printed in 1593. The first folio appeared in 1623. The 
quartos, now the most valuable, but then sold for about six- 
pence, were printed from rough roman types, with rather 
heavy title-pages, in which capitals and lower-case letters 
were used for titles quite indiscriminately. The folios were 
printed in double column, with the text in roman and the 
names of the characters in italic; and although the prefa- 
tory matter was set in handsome type, the body of the work 
had from a printer’s standpoint no particular typographi- 
cal interest. The quartos had no more beauty than one 
would expect in a cheap edition of a popular play. They 
are mentioned here solely because of their place in litera- 


* The first Prayer Book of Edward VI, printed by Whitchurch, appeared in 
1549; and the Book of Common Praier, musically ‘noted’? by Merbecke, 
was printed by Grafton, in 1550. These were black-letter books. Prayer 
books and liturgies were printed in black-letter until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The first English Bible (printed abroad, probably at 
Zurich), in 1535, was executed in black-letter. Cranmer’s English Bible of 
1539 (Whitchurch) was a black-letter book. The first edition of the King 
James ‘‘ Authorized Version’’ of 1611 was set in English black-letter, with 
contents of chapters set in roman. Bibles and prayer books are so much in a 
class by themselves, that I have not usually employed them as examples of 
printing. 
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ture; and they have a literature of their own. The first edi- 
tion of Shakespeare in which much typographical excel- 
lence was attempted, was printed at the University Press, 
Oxford, in the eighteenth century. 


§2 

Seventeenth century English books, save legal works, some 
Bibles and prayer books, and survivals of “vernacular” 
black-letter in romances and poetry, were almost entirely 
printed from roman and italic fonts; yet they have an ar- 
chaic appearance, due in part to crude types, but even more 
to antique spelling. Title-pages were sometimes decorated 
with engravings on metal, sometimes with impressions from 
wood-blocks, and more often merely surrounded with double 
rules or panels of type ornament. 

Our first seventeenth century example is Philemon Hol- 
land’s translation of Pliny’s Natural History, printed in two 
folio volumes, by Adam Islip, in 1601. It is set throughout 
in roman and italic types of even (and early) cut. The first 
two or three lines of its title-page are, I think, printed from 
wood-blocks. The subject of each chapter is displayed in 
handsome italic, and the chapter itself usually begins with 
a three-line initial, except when a chapter contains but two 
lines! Head-lines to pages are set in large old style lower- 
case roman letters; proems—or Arguments—in italic; 
marginal notes in tiny roman and italic types. Woodcut 
"An interesting comparison may be made between the Shakespeare Folios of 
1623 and 1632 (issued in facsimile by Methuen & Co., London, in 1910 and 
1909), Hanmer’s edition published in 1744, Bulmer’s quarto edition of 1791, 
the Vale Press Shakespeare of 1900, the Doves Press Hamlet of 1909, and 
the Stratford-Town edition of 1904, printed by Mr. A. H. Bullen at the 
Shakespeare Head Press — the latter the first complete edition printed in the 
poet’s native place. For the orthography of Shakespeare, especially in relation 


to printing, see Shakespeare’s England, Vol. I, Chapter xxx, Shakespeare’s 
English, by Henry Bradley (Section Orthography), pp. 546 et seg. 
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285. Page of Ascham’s Scholemaster, showing Roman, Italic 
and Black-letter: Day, London, 1571 
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This {aid the people with a ioyfull fhoute 
Applaud his {peeches and his words approue, 
And calin’d their gricfe in hope the boafter {toute 
Would kill the Prince, who late had flaine hisloue, 
O promife vaine! it otherwife fell out: 
Men purpofe,but high Gods difpofe aboue, 
For vnderneath his fword this boafter dide, 
Whom thus he fcorn’d and threat'ned in his pride. 
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The thirteenth Booke of Godtrey 
of Bulloigne. 


The argument. 


Ifineno fetsto garde the forrest ould 

The wicked fpriteswhofe ough fhapes affray 

Cad put to flight the men whofe labour would 

To their darke {hades letin beans goldenray : 

Thither goes Tancred hardie,fatt hfull,bould, 

But fooli{h pitie lets hime uot affay 
His firength and courage : heat the Christianpowre 
Annvies, whom torefrelh Gods fends afhowre. 


I 
Vt {cant diffolued into afhes cold 
The {moking towre fell on the fcorched graffe, 
When new deuife found out th’enchanter old, 
By whichthe towne befieg’d,fecured was, 
Of timber fit his foes depriue he wold: 
Such terrour bred that late conf{umed mafle, 
So that the ftrength of Sions walles to fhake, 
They fhould no turrets rammes,nor engins make, 


286. Type and Ornaments in Tasso’s Godfrey of Bulloigne 
Hatfield, London, 1600 
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head-bands and lines of type “flowers” are employed for 
ornament. It is a handsome book of its time, though pon- 
derous; and readable to-day—if to-day one wants to read 
Pliny —or folios! 

For a contemporaneous book of poetry (1600), look at 
Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Godfrey of Bulloigne or the 
Recoverie of Jerusalem, printed in folio by Arnold Hatfield 
for J. Jaggard and M. Lownes. A simple and well-managed 
title-page in a generous panel of type-ornament opens the 
book. Some good italic is employed in the preliminary Ad- 
dress. The poem itself is set in an agreeable old style roman 
font, very even in design, with Arguments in a lively italic. 
Each Book begins with a head-band of type-ornament. It is 
a very readable edition, and good to look at for its clarity 
of effect and its more modern air (fig. 286). 

Recreations with the Muses, by William Alexander, Earl 
of Stirling, brought out at London in 1637 by Thomas 
Harper, a printer of reputation, is a small folio composed 
chiefly in a rough roman character. The head-lines are set 
in a coarse italic, between light rules, which also carry the 
folio. A handsome border to the title-page, some ungainly 
initials, and head-bands usually made up of “flowers” are 
its principal decoration. The type is rough, the presswork 
is rough, the paper harsh, and the whole book gives the 
effect of belonging to an ancient period. But no black-letter 
is used in it. 

The first edition of Thomas Fuller’s Holy and Profane 
State, in folio, was very well printed at Cambridge by Roger 
Daniel in 1642. An engraved title is followed by a title-page, 
set in type, very well composed, surrounded by a border of 
“flowers” within rules. An Address to the Reader follows in 
a large roman type of considerable distinction and delicacy 
of cut. The Index to Chapters employs a brilliant italic— 
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very creditable for an English book of the time. The arabic 
figures used are remarkably good in design. The book 
proper begins with a woodcut head-piece, with the title be- 
neath it in a thin lower-case letter of rather French appear- 
ance. The body of the work is arranged in a handsome 
roman letter, with sentences which begin each new para- 
graph like a text, in italic. Each page is surrounded by rules, 
the side-notes being in marginal panels. The type and press- 
work are vastly clearer than in most English books then 
current. 

Walton’s great London Polyglot in six folio volumes, pub- 
lished between 1653 and 1657, does not come within the 
scope of our discussion. It is not the most beautiful of the 
Polyglots nor a normal example of book-making, for its 
remarkable feature is its employment of “learned” types; 
though some of Day’s fonts are utilized for the prefatory 
matter in the copies with the “Royal” dedication. Yet it is 
none the less to be examined as the greatest typographical 
achievement of the century, printed from types entirely cut 
by English hands. Its printer was Thomas Roycroft, whose 
fine editions of the classics,— Virgil, Homer, /Esop, etc.,— 
translated by John Ogilby, may be consulted for examples 
of his work. He was appointed Printer in Oriental Lan- 
guages by Charles II. Roycroft died in 1677, and is buried 
at St. Bartholomew’s the Great, Smithfield. The name of 
this great scholar-printer has in our day become familiar 
in connection with a commercial venture of dubious typo- 
graphical value. 

A famous seventeenth century volume—Izaak Walton’s 
Lives—was printed by Newcomb in 1670. In this, head- 
lines are set in a lettre de forme, the text in a rough old 
style roman type— perhaps Dutch. Where correspondence 
is introduced, it is printed in italic. Each Life has its own 
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title-page, in which the use of very large spaced capitals 
for unimportant words is a characteristic touch. In spite of 
its antiquated appearance, it is a readable volume with a 
certain agreeable flavour (fig. 287). 

Other seventeenth century books of interest are Chis- 
well’s 1686 edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Vorks and the 
folio edition of Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote, printed 
iy ey 

Tonson’s folio edition of Dryden’s translation of the works 
of Virgil was printed in 1697, and we may close the cen- 
tury with this noble book. The title-page in red and black 
is set chiefly in enormous capital letters, used without much 
sense of value—“ Works,” for instance, being much larger 
than “Virgil.” This title-page is surrounded with double 
rules, and the field of this page is again set off into com- 
partments by single rules—a favourite arrangement in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. An odd feature 
is a list of subscribers to the illustrations engravings on 
copper described on the title-page as “Sculptures,” which 
cost the donor five guineas each. ‘The actual book begins 
with the Eclogues. The poetry is set in roman type heavily 
leaded, and names of speakers in spaced italic capitals. 
Arguments are set in the inevitable italic, with proper names 
in roman. The narrow measure of the type-pages and the 
enormous margins give an air of great luxury. We begin 
to see a modern book here. 


§3 
The folio edition of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
printed in 1702-4, at the Theatre,’ Oxford, in three volumes, 
is one of the fine eighteenth century books from the Oxford 
Press. The prefaces to each volume employ a large “Fell” 
* The Sheldonian Theatre, in which the Oxford Press was then housed. 
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italic, very splendid in effect; the History itself being com- 
posed in a large roman letter solidly set, perhaps of Dutch 
cut, or one of the Fell types. Each division of the History has 
a displayed half-title; and every new Book is ornamented 
with an engraved head-piece and initial, and ends with a 
tail-piece—imposing pieces of decoration. Though the 
presswork is uneven, the edition is both sumptuous and 
simple—a combination difficult to effect. 

“T know it will be said, what has a woman todo with learn- 
ing,” wrote Elizabeth Elstob, mistress of eight languages, 
in the preface to her translation of 4n Englsh-Saxon Hom- 
ily on the Birth-day of Sant Gregory. This particular lady 
had a good deal to do with it, and she is interesting typo- 
graphically because her book, printed by the elder William 
Bowyer in 1709, employed some Anglo-Saxon types— in 
their day remarkable. The Homily is a good example of a 
well-made edition, issued by a careful publisher for a dis- 
tinguished company of subscribers. A crowded and rather 
seventeenth century title-page is followed by an Address to 
the Queen composed in a large old style roman letter. The 
principle in this and other dedications, typographically, 
was that the larger the type, the greater the patron; and the 
smaller the name of the writer, the more grovelling was his 
abasement. The Homily—the two initial letters to which 
show Saint Gregory and the learned Elizabeth —is set in 
double column, the original text on the left hand in Saxon 
types, and on the right hand the English translation in 
roman types. Notes run the full measure of the page, set in 
small roman letter with proper names in italic; for in almost 
all books of this period, proper names were picked out in 
italic if the text was roman, in roman if the text was italic. 
A Latin version, an appendix, notes, etc., close a good-look- 
ing volume. Its feature—from a printer’s standpoint— 
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The Life. 


Eorge Herbert was born the Thitd 

day of April, inthe Year of our 

Redemption 1593. The place of 

his Birth was near to the Town 

of Montgomery,and in that Caffle 

that did then bear the name of that Town and 

County; that Ca/tle was then a place of ftate 

and ftrengch, and had been fucceffively happy 

in the Family of the Herberts, who had long 

poffeft ic: and, with ic, a plentiful Eftace, and 

hearts as liberal to their poor Neighbours, A 

Family, that hath been bleft with men of re- 

markable wifdom, and with a willingnefs to 

ferve their Countrey, and indeed, to do good to 

all Mankind; for which, they were eminent: 

But alas! this Family didin the late Rebellion 

fuffer extremely in their Eftates ; and the Heirs 

of that Caffle, faw it laid level with that earth 

that was too good to bury thofe Wretches that 
were the caufe of ic, 

The Father of our George, was Richard Her- 
bert the Son of Edward Herbert Knight, the 
Son of Richard Herbert Knight, the Son of the 
famous Sit Richard Herbert of Colebrook in the 

County 
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Heads of Hair. And Gre- 
gory, when he faw the 
Beauty of the Young Men, 
enguired from what Coun- 
try they were brought, and 
the Men faid from England, 
and that all the Men in 
that Nation were as beau- 
tiful. Then Gregory asked 
them whether the Men of 
that Land were Chriftians, 
or Heathens; and the Men 
faid unto him they were 
Heathens. Gregory then 
fetching a long Sigh from 
the very bottom of his 
Heart, faid, Alas! alas! 
that Men of fo fair a Com- 
plexion fhould be fubje& to 
the Prince of Darknefs. Af- 
ter that Gregory enquired 
how they call’d the Nation 
from whence they came. 
To which he was anfwer’d, 
that they were called Angle 
[that is, Exglfb:| Then 
faid he, rightly they are 
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288. Page of Homily: Bowyer, London, 1709 
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is that the columns of Saxon and roman vary in width, 
so that each version ends a page approximately at the same 
word (fig. 288), This required, for every page, exact cal- 
culation in order to know what measure for each version 
would accomplish it. It is done so well, that it often appears 
not to have been done at all!* 

One of the fine folios of the early eighteenth century, pub- 
lished at London by Jacob Tonson in 1712, is a Latin edi- 
tion of the works of Caesar —C. Julit Cxsaris que extant — 
annotated by Samuel Clarke. The title-page with its spaced 
capitals, especially the lines of spaced italic capitals,” and 
the absence of rubrication and surrounding rules, somewhat 
prefigures Baskerville’s title-pages. After the preliminary 
matter, the Commentaries begin, set in fine great primer old 
style types very generously leaded, notes being set mostly 
in small italic in the ample margins ( fig. 289). It is illus- 
trated with full-page copper-plates, and the magnificent 
head-pieces, tail-pieces, and initial letters are also engraved. 
Among other luxuriously printed editions with the Ton- 
son imprint were Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 1717, the splendid 
Prior’s Poems in folio of 1718, Addison’s Works, 1721, a fine 
quarto Don Quixote in Spanish, 1738, and a folio Pope. 

Full-bodied editions such as the Theological W orks of the 
Rev, Mr. Charles Leshe, published by subscription in two 


‘A few years after this book was printed, its Anglo-Saxon types were de- 
stroyed by fire. New Anglo-Saxon fonts, much more picturesque than those 
of the Homily, were cut for Miss Elstob’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, which 
appeared in 1715. These were subsequently given by Bowyer the younger 
to the University Press, Oxford, where they still are. The 1743 edition of 
Junius’s Etymologicum Anglicanum, printed at the Theatre, Oxford —a fine 
edition— may be looked at for its use of the Junius Anglo-Saxon and other 
northern types. 

* The theory in using these spaced capitals was that capitals spaced dignified 
the important word of a title, and that such a word should fill the measure 
of the page. Hence the printer spaced such lines until the letters appeared 
(as De Vinne says) “‘dislocated by explosion.”’ 
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volumes folio, by William Bowyer the elder in 1721, show 
a more modern point of view in book-making— old-fash- 
ioned, but not archaic. It is printed from old style types, 
no doubt Dutch, and the displayed half-titles and headings 
are interesting pieces of eighteenth century composition. Its 
head and tail-pieces are splendid examples of printer’s orna- 
ments of that epoch; and the head-bands of type “flowers” 
are handsome and cleverly managed. Leslie was a non- 
juror, and for some years Anglican chaplain to the Pre- 
tender at Rome, and his works were naturally printed by 
Bowyer, who was a non-juror himself. Pope’s translation 
of Homer’s Zéad (London, 1715), printed by Bowyer — for 
Lintot—in three imposing folio volumes, is a good exam- 
ple of another luxurious contemporary edition. The Works 
of Alexander Pope, also printed by Bowyer (London, 1717), 
is another instructive piece of type-setting. It is composed 
throughout in old style roman and italic, of a Dutch cut. Its 
enormously spaced half-titles, the running-titles in spaced 
italic capitals, and its open composition are all characteris- 
tic of early eighteenth century work. 

But Bowyer’s greatest achievement was the three volume 
folio edition of Selden’s Opera, collected by Dr. David Wil- 
kins, which was begun in 1722 and brought out in 1726. 
This was undertaken for a number of London publishers 
and issued by subscription. Bowyer printed the first vol- 
ume in two parts, the succeeding volumes (each in two 
parts also) being printed by S. Palmer and T. Wood. Wil- 
liam Caslon’s English types were first used for the body of 
this book. To the student who has been looking at earlier 
English books printed with Dutch fonts, the pages of the 
Selden are a relief to the eye—they are so easy to read, so 
clear and beautiful. In Volume I the dedication displays a 
large size of roman type; the Address to the Reader is com- 
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posed in flowing italic; the Life of Selden in great primer 
roman. The various “works,” save for their prefaces, are 
arranged in double column, each column having a folio of 
its own. Here Caslon’s English roman is used, and he also 
cut the Hebrew types for this edition. Arabic, Greek, and 
black-letter also occur in the text ( fig. 290). Here and there 
rubrication is skilfully introduced, and there is much clever 
type-setting throughout the entire work. The third volume 
contains Selden’s English tracts, and here it is interesting 
to compare the type set in English with its appearance 
in the Latin volumes. Numerous half-titles, etc., make the 
whole work a wonderful “style-book” for displayed mat- 
ter set in old style types—though I do not think that the 
larger types are Caslon’s. Finally, some of the beautiful tail- 
pieces used in the Leslie are introduced, with others still 
more elaborate. It is a stupendous piece of work, and shows 
Bowyer’s sure taste in planning the style of the volumes, 
and in utilizing Caslon’s skill for their type. Bowyer’s better- 
known son, William, “the learned printer” (whose mother 
was the daughter of a printer employed on Walton’s Poly- 
glot Bible), assisted him in correcting and arranging the 
work. The second and third volumes were probably placed 
with Palmer and Wood so that all the volumes might ap- 
pear in 1726. 

In discussing eighteenth century English types, it must 
be borne in mind that law-books were still usually set in the 
traditional English black-letter—a survival of the /ettre de 
forme of the Norman law-book. Titles, prefaces, running- 
titles, and marginal notes in such works were, however, 
commonly set in roman. 

In 1733-37, a book appeared in London which, though 
not printed from type, had some influence on typography 
—namely, John Pine’s memorable Latin edition of Horace. 
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Pine, who was an engraver, could not satisfy himself with 
current letter-press printing. So the text was first set up in 
type and an impression transferred to copper and then en- 
graved, space being left for the decorations. Thus the whole 
book—a very exquisite performance—was printed from 
copper plates. The brilliancy of this engraved roman text 
struck a new note, and thus Pine’s Horace may have had 
a good deal to do with the taste for more “finished” types 
which waxed as the century waned. In that connection it 
is mentioned here (fig. 291). 

Some volumes of poems brought out by eminent pub- 
lishers, and in their day considered handsome books, are 
good examples of later work. For instance, Poems on Several 
Occasions, by Mrs. Mary Barber—who, it is pleasant to 
know, “was one of the most extraordinary Women that 
either this Age, or perhaps any other, ever produc’d,” and 
who succumbed to her reputation by dying at the age of 
twenty-seven! This luxuriously got up quarto has an in- 
troduction by Dean Swift,—who, it is said, lost Queen 
Anne’s favour through the peremptory tone of a letter de- 
manding her patronage for the book, — and was subscribed 
for by no less than thirty-three dukes and duchesses, and 
a multitude of less titled persons. The poems are set in an 
ample old style roman font, widely leaded, and the proper 
names, or most important words, are usually displayed in 
capitals and small capitals, instead of italic— though impor- 
tant words in @it/es to the poems, which are set in large 
Dutch italic, are “picked out” in roman. The book, over- 
loaded with rather ill-printed head and tail-pieces, is an 
ambitious performance and a characteristic eighteenth cen- 
tury “Table-book.” It was printed for the London pub- 
lisher, Rivington, in 1734. 

John Armstrong’s The Art of Preserving Health, ee 


CARMINVM LIBe_r J, 53 


ODE XXIX. 


Ap Iccrivym. 


CCI, beatis nunc Arabum invides 
Gazis; et acrem militiam paras 
Non ante devictis Sabaeae 
, < Regibus ; horribilique Medo 
Neds catenas. quae tibi virginum, 5 


Sponfo necato, barbara ferviet ? 
Puer quis ex aula capillis 
Ad cyathum flatuetur undctis, 
Dodtus fagittas tendere Sericas 
Arcu paterno: quis neget arduis 10 
Pronos relabi poffe rivos 
Montibus, et Tiberim revertt ; 
Cum tu coemtos undique nobiles 
Libros Panaeti, Socraticam et domum 
Mutare loricis Iberts, 15 


Pollicitus meliora, tendis? 
P 


291. Engraved Text of Pine’s Horace, London, 1733-37 
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for A. Millar in 1744, was a book meant to be smart and 
luxurious. In spite of a very eighteenth century title-page, 
with capitals so spaced as to make one feel cross-eyed, 
its ornamentation is restricted almost entirely to a few tail- 
pieces. The volume shows a certain progression, too, be- 
cause proper names are set in the same letter as the text. 
The large type used (Caslon, apparently) is much leaded, 
and the margins are generous. The general effect, though 
still very old-fashioned, is handsome —a sort of Baskerville 
book set in Caslon, with “current” presswork. The orna- 
ments used make me think it was printed by Bowyer. 
Franklin reprinted this volume in Philadelphia in the year 
of its publication. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare was the 
first in which much pains were taken to make a handsome 
piece of printing. Hanmer, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, a friend of Bishop Berkeley, and a man of consid- 
erable literary achievement, brought out the Works ina six 
volume edition in 1744, though his name did not appear 
in it. It was printed “at the Theatre at Oxford,” and was 
“adorned with sculptures designed and executed by the 
best hands.” This first edition was bought up on publica- 
tion, and the price of copies greatly advanced. It produced, 
therefore, an effect in its day. Italic and roman “Fell” types 
are used for the two prefaces, but that used for the plays 
is a lighter old style font, composed in a somewhat modern 
manner (fig. 292). What strikes us about the edition now 
is a certain similarity in composition to some of Basker- 
ville’s work; though it was printed thirteen years before 
Baskerville’s first book (the Virgil) was published. This is 
to be seen in the arrangement of the title-page, half-titles, 
etc., with their spaced capitals, the manner of using orna- 
mental bands of “flowers,” etc. (fig. 293). 
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In 1753, a famous illustrated book appeared —Designs by 
Mr. R. Bentley for Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray, printed for 
R. Dodsley, London. It was superintended with great care, 
and Bentley’s charming decorations are much discussed in 
Horace Walpole’s letters. To pad out the book, the text 1s 
printed only on one side of a leaf: a trick considered mod- 
ern, but really old. The typography is commonplace—a 
large Caslon character, much leaded, and not well printed. 
A book was still appraised, as it had been a hundred years 
earlier, by the number of its copper-plate illustrations. 

Walpole’s press at Strawberry Hill employed old style 
types for its work—probably Caslon’s—and among its 
rather indifferent printing, the Strawberry Hill Lucan is 
worthy of moderate praise. 

Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language is 
mostly remembered nowadays, by the general reader, as 
the book Becky Sharp flung back at Miss Jemima Pinker- 
ton — not, fortunately, in its original two volume folio form 
—or because of Johnson’s famous letter to Lord Chester- 
field. It was printed by William Strahan in 1755, in a mo- 
notonous old style type, in size rather small for the folio 
double-column pages. The title-page, in its leaded lines of 
small spaced capitals, shows a modern tendency toward 
light effects. In the preface, blank lines between paragraphs 
also exhibit a new detail of composition, much in favour as 
the century went on. In the Dictionary proper, words are 
set in capitals, and derivations from these words in capitals 
and small capitals—eg., DIVULGE, Drvutcer. These 
pages of mild colour and easy air seem old-fashioned to us 
now, but not antique. 

Ihave already said that editions of the same book printed 
at different dates, but in the same country, are a lésson in 
the history of national printing-styles ; while books like the 
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293. Bastard Title-page of Hanmer’s Shakespeare (reduced ) 


DISC-OURSE, Ge. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE honor which the Arts 

acquire by being permitted 

to take poffeffion of this 
noble habitation, is one of the moft confiderable of the 
many inftances we have received of his Mayjssry’s 
protection ; and the ftrongeft proof of his defire to make 
the Academy refpectable. 


Nortuine has been left undone that might contribute 


to excite our purfuit, or to reward our attainments. We 
B * “have 


294. Page of Str Joshua Reynolds’ Royal Academy Discourse 
Cadell, London, 1781 (reduced ) 
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Latin classics, common to all countries, show how different 
nationalities treated the same problem. The same class of 
book can also be compared in this way: books on astron- 
omy, geometry, botany, architecture—and dictionaries. For 
instance, the earliest English vocabularies or dictionaries 
were printed in black-letter, both word and definition. Many 
seventeenth, and even some eighteenth century English dic- 
tionaries printed the words defined in black-letter, with defi- 
nitions in italic. In Florio’s New World of Words of 1611, 
italic was used for the definitions, but the words were set 
in roman. In the mid-eighteenth century, as in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, words were set in capitals or in capitals and 
small capitals, with definitions in roman lower-case. Later 
on, the words defined were almost always set in capitals, 
and this is continued, in such dictionaries as Webster’s 
or Worcester’s, to our own day. In the Century Dictionary, 
and in that wonderful piece of work, the Mew English 
Dictionary, printed at the University Press, Oxford, a bold- 
face upper and lower-case roman letter has been employed 
to pick out the “word” from the text. This is, in a way, a 
return to the black-letter of the earliest period. Diction- 
aries being popular books, and for that reason employing 
types familiar and easy for the eye to seize quickly, thus 
show, if examined chronologically, (1) what types were the 
most familiar at a particular epoch, and (2) the date when 
they became obsolete. 

I have not mentioned Baskerville’s work here, because 
the types he designed fall into a class by themselves, and 
because two or three of his editions have been already 
described. But the Baskerville manner was in full swing 
at the time that Caslon’s old style types had their vogue. 
“Fashionable” English printing had become very open and 
light in effect by the last of the century — partly, I dare say, 
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through Baskerville’s influence. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Dis- 
course at the Opening of the Royal Academy in January, 
1769, though printed from old style type, by its arrange- 
ment has an effect entirely different from the printing of 
fifty years earlier. A collection of these addresses delivered by 
Reynolds between 1769 and 1783, some of them the work 
of Cadell, printer to the Academy, is (like similar Spanish 
occasional addresses that have been mentioned) illuminat- 
ing because they were printed for a distinguished body of 
men, and represent the best taste of the day (fig. 294). The 
excessively spaced letters of the title-page, the large folios 
in spaced. brackets, the open leading, the blank spaces be- 
tween paragraphs, and the wide margins, show a style of 
work which—handsome in quartos like these—became 
very thin and faded in smaller books which copied them. 

Then again, a new influence in typography was that of 
the Foulis brothers (of whom I have spoken), printers to the 
University of Glasgow since 1743, who were employing 
Wilson’s lighter transitional types, and producing books 
which showed a new feeling in English printing. Their 
smaller formats, in which the classics were issued, are more 
characteristic of their work, or the faults of their work, than 
the folios. 

A “Foulis edition” of the best sort is Andrew Foulis’s 
Poetical Works of Alexander Pope (1785), in three folio vol- 
umes. The effect of the pages of the poems is very noble 
and most readable, owing to the large size of fine type in 
which the text is set. The smaller types used for the con- 
tents, advertisements, quoted poetry, etc., become, as they 
descend in size, gray and monotonous, without the colour of 
Caslon’s or the clearness of Baskerville’s small types. But 
the effect,as a whole, is exceedingly distinguished (fig. 295). 
Among the most celebrated Foulis editions in large format 
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296. Title-page of Letters of Charlotte, London, 1786 
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are a Callimachus of 1755, the Horace of 1756, the monu- 
mental Greek J/iad and Odyssey, in four volumes, printed 
between 1756 and 1758, and a Paradise Lost issued in 1770. 
For Gray’s Poems (1768) in quarto, Wilson cut a special 
font of double pica roman. Of the Foulis classics in small 
Jormat, the 16mo edition of Aeschylus (1746) or Aristoph- 
anes (1755) in Greek and Latin, and the Juvenal of 1750 
in 16mo, may be cited. The 12mo Latin Horace of 1760 
(a fourth edition) is better. It is a very well-bred little book 
—but, like many other well-bred things, rather colourless. 
Types such as it is set in had to be cleverly handled to look 
well — and this is a good example of Foulis’s clever han- 
dling. The Letters of Charlotte, printed for Cadell in 1786 
( fig. 296), or the 16mo edition of Thomson’s Seasons, printed 
by Strahan in 1788 for Rivington and others, was the sort 
of book Foulis made popular— pretty, but “faded.” Such 
feeble types led to the adoption of the heavy fonts of Thorne 
early in the next century. Something had to be done, and 
“fat blacks” were administered to fainting ladies like Char- 
lotte, as a sort of rough-and-ready first aid to the injured. 

The books illustrated by Bewick caused the introduction 
of more modelled and brilliant type-forms. Bewick’s cuts 
from the first demanded such types. The demand was not 
met by those used in his Quadrupeds of 1790 or his British 
Birds of 1797. These books, printed at Newcastle, are set 
in a very poor form of letter—either Wilson’s or an old 
style type much whittled down from its first estate. It was 
Bulmer who realized the kind of typography that Bewick’s 
cuts called for; and when he produced his new types, it 
must have been a revelation to the public of that day; in 
fact, it was! But before describing the Bewick books printed 
at the Shakspeare Press by Bulmer, there are two of its 
earlier books which must be mentioned. 
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was established to print, is its most famous performance. 
Its Advertisement, written by Nicol, tells us that “while 
foreign nations were publishing splendid editions of their 
favourite authors, we in this country contented ourselves 
with such editions of ours as were merely useful.” This 
work was meant to be a magnificent national edition, in 
which splendour of production was to go hand in hand with 
correctness of text.“ With regard to the Typographical part 
of the work,” Nicol says, “the state of printing in England, 
when it was first undertaken | 1786], was such that it was 
found necessary to establish a printing-house on purpose 
to print the work; a foundry to cast the types; and even a 
manufactory to make the ink.’ How much the art of print- 
ing has improved since that period the Public can best 
judge.” This folio edition in nine volumes, with its accom- 
panying plates, was “printed by W. Bulmer and Company 
for John and Josiah Boydell, George and W. Nicol, from 
the types of W. Martin,” and was finally published in 1802, 
though the first volume appeared in 1792? ( fig. 297). The 
folio edition of Milton’s Poetical W orks, illustrated by West- 


"The pure black ink was prepared from material supplied to Bulmer by 
Baskerville’s old foreman, Robert Martin, and was probably made from a 
recipe similar to that employed by Baskerville. 


* Dibdin tells us how Nicol contrived “‘to silence some connoisseurs of Print- 
ing, who, upon seeing the productions of the Shakspeare Press, were con- 
stantly saying ‘ This is very well, but what is this to the Printing of Bodoni?’ 
. . . A specimen sheet of a pretended edition of Cicero was set up with the 
Shakspeare types, of the size of Bodoni’s publications. When this specimen 
was shewn to the same connoisseurs, they exclaimed, ‘To what degree of 
perfection does this man mean to carry the art of Printing! Why this sur- 
passes all his former excellence!’ And they were all very anxious for Mr. N. 
to procure them copies of the work. To this Mr. N. replied, ‘that Mr. Bo- 
doni had an agent in town; and if they would turn to the bottom of the last 
page of the specimen they would find his address’ — which they found as 
follows —*W. Bulmer and Co. Shakspeare Press’ !”? 
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The whole of the Types, with which this 
work has been printed, are executed by Mr. 
William Martin, in the house of my friend 
Mr. George Nicol, whose unceasing endeavours 


to improve the Art of Printing, and its relative 


The Shakspeare Printing Office owes tts 
origin to the publication of that great National 
Edition of the Works of Shakspeare, which you 
are now, so much to the honour of our country, 
happily conducting toward its completion; I 


298. William Martin’s Two-line Small Pica Roman and Italic 
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all, also printed by Bulmer for the Boydells in 1794-97, is 
another wonderful production—in simplicity of arrange- 
ment, in typography, and in presswork. For pure typogra- 
phy is almost wholly relied on for effect, in both these books, 
and the reliance is justified. Martin’s roman types are very 
handsome, very clear—and very modern. His italic is a 
little too calligraphic; the italic capitals in particular show 
Baskerville’s influence and distract the eye. But the edi- 
tions evidently turned out what they were meant to be; and 
only a printer knows all that this implies! No description, 
however, gives any idea of the change of taste in English 
printing which these books exemplified. 

The magnificent letter-press of Chamberlaine’s Jmita- 
tions of Original Drawings by Hans Holbein, being Portraits 
of Illustrious Persons in the Court of Henry V III, printed 
by Bulmer in 1792, may be consulted by those tempted to 
belittle the work of this school. A more intimate and agree- 
able book is the charming edition of Poems by Goldsmith and 
Parnell, printed by Bulmer in 1795. This was the first really 
finely printed book illustrated by the Bewicks. In the inter- 
esting Advertisement Bulmer says: “To raise the Art of 
Printing in this country from the neglected state in which it 
had long been suffered to continue, and to remove the oppro- 
brium which had but too justly been attached to the late 
productions of the English press, much has been done 
within the last few years; and the warm emulation which 
has discovered itself amongst the Printers of the present 
day, as well in the remote parts of the kingdom as in the 
metropolis, has been highly patronized by the public in gen- 
eral. The present volume, in addition to the SuaxsprarE, 
the Miron, and many other valuable works of elegance, 
which have already been given to the world, through the 
medium of the Shakspeare Press, are particularly meant to 
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combine the various beauties of Prinrinc, T'yPE-FOUNDING, 
Encravine, and Paper-MAKING ; as well with a view to ascer- 
tain the near approach to perfection which those arts have 
attained in this country, as to invite a fair competition with 
the best Typographical Productions of other nations. How 
far the different Artists, who have contributed their exer- 
tions to this great object, have succeeded in the attempt, 
the Public will now be fully able to judge. Much pains have 
been bestowed on the present publication, to render it a 
complete Specimen of the Arts of Type and Block-print- 
ing. The whole of the Types, with which this work has 
been printed, are executed by Mr. William Martin, in the 
house of my friend Mr. George Nicol, whose unceasing 
endeavours to improve the Art of Printing, and its relative 
branches, are too well known to require any thing to be said 
on the present occasion ; he has particularly patronized Mr. 
Martin, a very ingenious young Artist, who has resided with 
him seven years, and who is at this time forming a Foun- 
dry, by which he will shortly be enabled to offer to the world 
a Specimen of Types, that will in a very eminent degree 
unite utility, elegance, and beauty. The ornaments are all 
engraved on blocks of wood, by two of my earliest acquaint- 
ances, Messrs. Bewicks, of Newcastle upon Tyne and Lon- 
don,’ after designs made from the most interesting pas- 
sages of the Poems they embellish. They have been exe- 
cuted with great care, and I may venture to say, without 
being supposed to be influenced by ancient friendship, that 
they form the most extraordinary effort of the art of engrav- 
ing upon wood that ever was produced in any age, or any 
country. Indeed it seems almost impossible that such deli- 


* Bulmer, a native of Newcastle, was from youth a friend of Thomas Bewick, 
to whom he is believed to have suggested lowering the surface of his wood- 
blocks, to give a lighter impression for effects of distance. 


Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green: 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 


And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 


The subject proposed. Address to his Royal Highness the 
Prince. The origin of hunting. The rude and unpolished 
manner of the first hunters. Beasts at first hunted for 
food and sacrifice. The grant made by God to man of the 
beasts, oc. The regular manner of hunting first brought 
into this island by the Normans. The best hounds and 


299. William Martin’s Great Primer Roman and Italic 


"Tue old and infirm have at least this privilege, that they can recall to 
‘their minds those scenes of joy in which they once delighted, and rumi- 
nate over their past pleasures, with a satisfaction almost equal to the first 
enjoyment; for those ideas, to which any agreeable sensation is annexed, 
are easily excited, as leaving behind them the most strong and permanent 
impressions. The amusements of our youth are the boast and comfort of 
our declining years. The ancients carried this notion even yet further, 


and supposed their heroes, in the Elysian fields, were fond of the very same 


WHEN the exertions of an Individual to improve his profession are crowned 
with success, it rs certainly the highest gratification has feelings can experience. The 
very distinguished approbation that attended the publication of the ornamented edition 
of Goldsmith's Traveller, Deserted Vi wllage, and Parnell’s Hermit, which was 
last year offered to the Public as a Specimen of the improved State of Typography 
in this Country, demands my warmest acknowledgments; and vs no less satisfactory 
to the different Artests who contributed their efforts towards the completion of the 
work. 


300. William Martin’s Pica Roman and Italic 
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cate effects could be obtained from blocks of wood.! Of the 
Paper it is only necessary to say, that it comes from the 
manufactory of Mr. Whatman.” 

Bulmer’s edition of William Somervile’s Chase (1796), 
a companion volume, “presented to the Patrons of Fine 
Printing” (for a guinea), is another delightful book in much 
the same manner. Martin’s types, used in both volumes, are 
charming transitional roman fonts, both delicate and spir- 
ited —and so thoroughly English that Bewick’s engravings 
seem in complete harmony with them (figs. 298, 299, and 
300). A magnificent work that employs Martin’s types is the 
two-volume [story of the River Thames, issued in folio by 
William Bulmer & Company for John and Josiah Boydell 
in 1796. The title-page bears the words, “from the types 
of W. Martin.” Its pages of large roman type, beautifully 
set, make it one of the finest books Bulmer ever printed. 

The printer Bensley also issued books somewhat in this 
style, which are examples of “the latest fashion” in print- 
ing. His edition of Thomson’s Seasons, with plates by Bar- 
tolozzi, issued in 1797, and some luxurious books published 
by Stockdale, are good specimens of his earlier work. His 
composition is less successful than Bulmer’s, and his better 
work, which I shall mention later, appears to have been done 
after 1800. 


Whatever may be the opinion of the light, open types and 
widely spaced and leaded pages of volumes by the best 
printers in these last years of the eighteenth century, they 
seem to me to be very sincere and workmanlike solutions 
of problems which the printer worked out in the manner 
of that time. Such books were part of the life about them. 


* George III could not be convinced that they were so engraved, and insisted 
on seeing the wood-blocks before he would believe it. 
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They accorded admirably with the cool, sedate interiors in 
which they were housed. It was printing faithful to the best 
standards of its day, and because of this I think it will 


live.’ 


*See list of nearly fifty books printed by Bulmer and some of those printed 
by Bensley before 1817 in Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron (1817), Vol. 
II, pp. 384 et seg. Aids to the student will be found in the Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Books, Broadsides, Proclamations, Portraits, Autographs, etc., 
Mlustrative of the History and Progress of Printing and Bookselling in 
England, 1477-1800. Held at Stationers’ Hall, June, 1912, by the Interna- 
tional Association of Antiquarian Booksellers. London, 1912; and also in the 
valuable Catalogue of the Caxton Celebration of 1877, though the latter is 
more general in scope. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


TYPES USED IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES, AND SOME 
EARLY AMERICAN SPECIMENS 


N connection with English printing of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, something must be said about 
typography in the English Colonies of North America, 

and about one or two of the earliest specimens put forth by 
American type-founders and printers. 

The first press set up in the Colonies was established at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Its activities extended from 
1638 to 1692. Its equipment consisted of a printing-press 
and type, and with these three pressmen and a printer ar- | 
rived in the summer of 1638. This proto-typographer of 
British North America was Stephen Daye, traditionally con- 
nected with the famous London printer, John Day. The 
foundation of this press was the work of Rev. Jose Glover, 
Rector of Sutton in Surrey. Glover dying on the voyage out, 
his wife set up the press at Cambridge, in the latter months 
of 1638. It was always closely associated with Harvard Col- 
lege; and among its mostcelebrated books were Eliot’s Indian 
Bible and the Bay Psalm Book.’ The ordinary type for its use 
was all procured abroad, probably from England and Hol- 
land. Its work came to an end in 1692, Samuel Green being 
its last manager. 

In the seventeenth century, typography in Europe was 
upon the wane, and for English printing the Stuart period, 
owing to restrictions on the press, was a miserable epoch. 
To make life beautiful was not the motive which led to the 
settlement of New England: and the promoters of the Cam- 
bridge Press merely desired that spiritual truth should be 


* For facsimiles of its work and that of other Massachusetts printers, see 
Littlefield’s Early Massachusetts Press, 1638-1711. Boston, 1907. 2 vols. 
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made more clear through its publications. The typography 
of its books was as unattractive and crabbed as the mat- 
ter which it (perhaps fittingly) enshrined. I mention this 
press, therefore, only because it has a certain historical im- 
portance. 

Harvard College apparently owned no types after Green’s 
death until about 1726, when Thomas Hollis made it a pres- 
ent of fonts of long primer Hebrew and Greek characters. 
The latter type lay idle until 1761, when it was employed 
for some Greek verse occurring in a congratulatory address 
to George III on his accession — Pietas et Gratulatio Collegu 
Cantabrigiensis apud Novanglos. This was its first, last, and 
only appearance; for it was destroyed in a fire which con- 
sumed the first College Library in 1764.’ But the Hebrew 
types, being at the time in use in Boston, escaped; whether 
they still survive, I know not. 

In the eighteenth century, typographical material in 
American printing-houses— at any rate before the Revolu- 
tion—was almost all foreign. Franklin records in his 4uto- 
biography that his brother James secured both his press 
and type from England, and there are repeated allusions to 
the necessity of procuring such materials abroad for vari- 
ous Colonial printing-ofices. When manager of Keimer’s 
press in Philadelphia, Franklin writes: “Our printing-house 
often wanted sorts, and there was no letter-founder in Amer- 
ica; I had seen types cast at James’s in London, but with- 
out much attention to the manner; however, I now con- 


* Thomas’s History of Printing, Worcester, 1810, Vol. I, pp- 251 e¢ seg. In 
the broadside Account of the Fire at Harvard College, dated January 25,1794, 
among the losses chronicled, this paragraph occurs: “‘ A font of Greek types 
(which, as we had not yet a printing-office, was reposited in the library) 
presented by our great benefactor the late worthy Thomas Hollis, Esq; of 
London ; whose picture, as large as the life, and institutions for two Professor- 
ships and ten Scholarships perished in the flames.’’ 
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trived a mould, made use of the letters we had as punch- 
eons, struck the matrices in lead, and thus supply’d in a 
pretty tolerable way all deficiencies.” The earliest types in 
such offices as that of Bradford, the first New York printer, 
were probably Dutch and English; later types were Eng- 
lish, and chiefly those of Caslon—although after 1775 
(roughly speaking), ty pe was made in North America. Prim- 
ers and books, newspapers and broadsides, were mostly 
printed in Caslon old style types in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury and up to the Revolution. Indeed, the Declaration of 
Independence itself was printed in the Caslon letter. It was 
the face commonly in use until about 1800. 

How well Colonial printers used it was another matter. 
For Franklin, writing from Passy (where he had set up a 
private press) in October, 1779, to his niece, Mrs. Partridge, 
says: “I thank you for the Boston Newspapers, tho’ I see 
nothing so clearly in them as that your printers do indeed 
want new Letters. They perfectly blind me in endeavouring 
to read them. If you should ever have any Secrets that you 
want to be well kept, get them printed in those Papers.” 
Franklin admired and recommended Caslon’s types, and his 
own office was equipped with them. The style of compo- 
sition of most Colonial work was like a provincial copy of 
London printing —and was, as a rule, a good many years 
behind current London fashions. 

The first regular American type-foundry was that of 
Christopher Sauer or Sower II (son of a German printer of 
the same name), which was started at Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1772. Its appliances were imported from Ger- 
many, with moulds for three sizes of German type and some 
English script. Some of its type was cut and cast by Sauer’s 
assistant, Justus Fox, who bought the foundry in 1784. The 
next foundry was that of Jacob Bey, assistant to Sauer and 
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Fox, also at Germantown. He cut and cast roman as well 
as German types. Another foundry was that of John Baine 
& Grandson in Co., of Philadelphia, which was probably 
established about 1788. The elder Baine (who had been 
in partnership with Alexander Wilson of Glasgow) must 
have come to Philadelphia, whither his grandson had pre- 
ceded him, between 1787 and 1790, the year of his death. 
On the title-page of 4 Specimen of Printing Types, By 
John Baine & Grandson in Co., Letter-founders, Edinburgh 
(1787), now in the library of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Isaiah Thomas wrote, “This Foundry 
was brought to America, by the grandson, about 1771, and 
established at Philadelphia. John Baine came over not long 
after his grandson.” But there is a discrepancy between this 
statement and the generally accepted facts. The specimen 
contains some Caslon fonts of early form, a few heavy-faced 
types, and a number of late eighteenth century types. The 
repertoire of ornaments and their ingenious and tasteful 
combinations are worth looking at. 

In 1791, Adam Mappa, a Dutchman, brought a type- 
foundry to New York from Holland, chiefly to make Dutch 
and German types. “His foundry was very extensive,” says 
a contemporary, “and his specimens extravagantly showy.” 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, grandson of Franklin, possessed 
a small outfit for type-founding, purchased by Franklin 
when in France, but it was little employed. “Dr. Franklin,” 
says William McCulloch in his Additions to Thomas’s His- 
tory of Printing in America,’ “was desirous of establishing 
his grandson at that business; and with that view Bache 
wrought some time in the foundry of P. S. Fournier,” of 


* Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. 31, Pt..1 (1921). 


* Probably Simon Pierre Fournier, son of P. S. (Pierre Simon) Fournier Ze 
jeune. The latter died in 1768, and Bache was born in 1769. 
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Paris, in order to acquire some insight preparatory to his 
commencing in America. Franklin purchased a foundry 
from this Fournier, which he brought to America, at his 
(Bache’s) arrival; and Bache began type casting in Frank- 
lin Court in Market Street but soon relinquished that busi- 
ness for printing. I have seen, in Binny and Ronaldson’s 
possession, an history of type founding (in French) of which 
this Fournier is the author.’ Ronaldson, who was some 
years since in France in pursuit of antimony, tells me he 
was in this foundry, now in the possession of Fournier’s 
grandson,’ and that there is a bust or head of Franklin® in 
that laboratory, at which the men looked and pointed with 
the liveliest enthusiasm, exclaiming: ‘l’excellent Franklin.’” 
The four-page specimen-sheet issued by Bache‘ is chiefly 
madeup of Caslon characters, although thefew types marked 
by an asterisk were cast in Philadelphia from French ma- 
trices. Interesting historically, this sheet contributes nothing 
to our knowledge of American type-forms—all the mate- 
rial being foreign. Though undated, it probably was not 
printed before 1790. 

Many of these small equipments finally fell into the hands 
of two Scotchmen, Archibald Binny and James Ronaldson, 
whose Philadelphia foundry was begun in 1796. In 1797, 
they offered for sale the first dollar-marks ever made in type. 
These men, in 1806, purchased the appliances for type- 
founding brought over by Franklin. 


The first specimen-book of an American Type Foundry 
is said to be that of Binny & Ronaldson, which belongs to 


* Evidently the Manuel Typographique of his father, Fournier /e jeune. 
* M. Beaulieu-Fournier (?). 
* Possibly the likeness of Franklin alluded to in note on p. 257, Vol. I. 


*'A Shecimen of Printing Types belonging to Benjamin Franklin Bache’s 
Printing Office, Philadelphia. 
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the nineteenth century —.4 Specimen of Metal Ornaments 
cast at the Letter Foundery of Binny & Ronaldson. Phila- 
delphia. Printed by Fry and Kammerer, 1809. It was not 
a printer’s specimen of types, but a founder’s specimen of 
ornaments. About one hundred ornamental cuts are shown. 
In appearance the designs seem largely inspired from 
French sources. A few of them are like those shown in 
Pierres’ collection of 1785. The general type of decoration in 
others is similar to cuts in the Gillé specimen of 1808. A 
feature of the book is its versions of the arms of the United 
States. Ill-executed mechanically for the most part, from a 
decorative point of view the collection is respectable and 
has considerable style. The prices of these cuts run from 
twenty-five cents to five dollars, and, for the larger cuts in 
particular, seem high for what was supplied. 

In 1812, a Specimen of Printing Types from the Foundery 
of Binny & Ronaldson, Philadelphia, appeared, also printed 
by Fry and Kammerer. It begins with an address “To the 
Printers of the United States.” The proprietors speak of 
having, through patronage of printers, been able “to extend 
and improve their establishment on the grand scale, of 
which this specimen exhibits a proof.” From our point of 
view, there seems to have been little grand about the 
foundry except its pretensions. 

The great primer roman was used for the text of the 
imposing quarto edition of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, printed 
at Philadelphia in 1807 (fig. 301), and very finely printed, 
too, by Fry and Kammerer, whose imprint appears on the 
specimen we are considering. Notes to The Columbiad are 
set in the small pica No. 1. This volume is an early instance 
of an American édition de luxe, and reflects the style of Bul- 
mer’s London editions. The engravings, after paintings by 
Smirke, were procured through the interest of Robert Fulton. 
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302. Black-letter: Binny &§ Ronaldson’s Specimen 
Philadelphia, 1812 , 
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Of the larger sizes of type shown in this specimen, the 
French Canon roman and its italic is a really handsome 
letter. The rest of the larger sizes are of the heavy face 
then fashionable. The transitional forms of smaller roman 
and italic shown are delightful. I do not know whether these 
were cut in America or cast from imported matrices, but 
a passage in the preface to James Ronaldson’s specimen of 
1816 makes me believe that they were cut by Archibald 
Binny. They retain—especially in the italic of certain sizes 
—a late eighteenth century touch, reminiscent of the work 
of Martin. The pica was supplied by Binny & Ronaldson 
for the text of Isaiah Thomas’s History of Printing in Amer- 
ica, issued in 1810. Six sizes of black-letter with a disagree- 
able German twist to it—notice the f’s (fig. 302); four 
German text types—the double pica being reminiscent of 
very early German fonts; three sizes of Hebrew, and four 
of rather crabbed Greek, complete the book—except for 
three or four pages of ornaments. The “ New Flowers” which 
open the collection are attractive designs in white on black. 
The American arms (No. 1), the urn(No. 4), the eagle(No. 5), 
etc., are quite delightful, and really charming when com- 
bined, as in the sixth of these borders. The skulls and cross- 
bones below are less inviting, and the designation “new 
flowers” perhaps indicates the cmmortelle! ( fig. 303). The 
other ornaments are mostly variants of ancient patterns, and 
are in some cases excellent. 

Binny & Ronaldson were succeeded by James Ronald- 
son, who brought out a specimen in 1816 which, as it is 
beautifully printed, shows the transitional types mentioned 
above to much better advantage than Binny & Ronaldson’s 
specimen of 1812. The selection offered of both types and 
ornaments is considerably increased and bettered. The in- 
teresting Preface alludes to the 1812 specimen as repre- 
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senting the labour of twenty-five years, and adds that the 
adoption of ranging figures and the round s are among the 
improvements which have been made simultaneously with 
European foundries. Apologies are offered for the fat-faced 
types put forth “to imitate the Europeans,” contrary to the 
founders’ judgment, and proved by experience to be suited 
only for “works of fancy.” An enlarged edition of this speci- 
men appeared in 1822. James Ronaldson was succeeded by 
Richard Ronaldson, who apparently issued no specimen. 
In 1833, the owners of the foundry were Lawrence John- 
son and George F. Smith. Later, on Smith’s retirement, 
Johnson took as partners Thomas MacKellar and John F. 
and Richard Smith. Upon Johnson’s death in 1850, his 
three partners added Peter C. Jordan to their company and 
became the firm of MacKellar, Smiths and Jordan, remem- 
bered by older printers. This house was absorbed in 1892 
by the American ‘Type Founders Company. 


The material that a well-known eighteenth century printer 
possessed is shown in the specimen of Isaiah Thomas 
(1749-1831) of Worcester, Massachusetts. Franklin called 
Thomas the “American Baskerville,” but his printing 
was not remarkable except in view of the period in which 
he worked, and the difficulties which lack of good paper, 
good ink, and good workmen placed in his way. Thomas’s 
chief work was his folio Bible, published in 1791—the 
first folio Bible printed in America—for which Franklin, 
to whom Thomas presented a copy, expressed great admi- 
ration. Dr. Charles L. Nichols, the biographer and_bibli- 
ographer of ‘Thomas, considers Sewall’s Carmina Sacra 
(1789) the best printed of his books, though Thomas pre- 
ferred Charlotte Smith’s Elegiac Sonnets (1795), a volume 
printed on the first wove paper made in this country, by 
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303. Ornaments: Binny &¥ Ronaldson’s Specimen 
Philadelphia, 1812 
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304. Title-page: Isaiah Thomas's Specimen, Worcester, 1785 
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Thomas himself. Thomas also printed music — the Worces- 
ter Collection of Sacred Harmony being his work. He was the 
author of that standard book, The History of Printing in 
America, published in 1810; and the founder of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society of Worcester, of which he was the 
first president. 

The title-page of Thomas’s specimen shows his esteem 
for William Caslon (fig. 304). He had a complete series 
of the Caslon fonts, with some large letters cut on wood. 
In a manuscript note in a copy of his specimen belong- 
ing to the American Antiquarian Society, Thomas says: 
“£2000 sterling and upwards, were added to this Speci- 
men, in types from Fry’s, Caslon’s and Wilson’s Foundries, 
between 1785 and 1784 [sc]. A great addition, and a 
great Variety of Types were added to the following after 
1785. When complete the Printing materials were estimated 
at Nine Thousand Dollars.” His specimen shows a good 
assortment of mathematical, algebraical, and astronomical 
characters, a font of Greek, with some very good two-line 
Greek letters, and a small font of neat Hebrew. There are 
a number of type ornaments or “flowers,” some of which 
are very pretty. Of them Thomas says: “These ornamental 
types may be varied in a thousand different forms, but they 
are here inserted in the simple manner in which they are 
cast”; though the compositor has tried his hand at new 
arrangements without great success. Set in a commonplace 
script is this concluding advertisement : “I. Thomas, Printer, 
Worcester, Mafsachusetts, has with the greatest care and at- 
tention furnished himself with the best Printing Materials 
that could be made in Europe, and has purchafed these ar- 
ticles to a very large amount. — He has every thing requi- 
site for neat, elegant, or ornamental Printing, be the work 
small or large, and will be happy to execute every com- 
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mand in the way of his Profefsion, on the most reasonable 
Terms, and with Dj/patch.” The book is rare, but a copy 
which Thomas gave to Harvard College may be seen in the 
library of the University. 


CHAPTER XIX 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ‘“‘ CLASSICAL” TYPES 
BODONI AND THE DIDOTS 


HE pseudo-classical types which were in full pos- 

session of the European field in the first years of 

the nineteenth century, and which we best recog- 
nize by the term “Didot,” had their origin (1) in some special 
tendencies or influences in typography, and (2) in political 
and artistic movements, which must be described at some 
length if we are to understand the typographical revolution 
which they brought about. 

In typography, the first and earliest influence was the 
form of serif introduced into the French romain du roi by 
Grandjean in the reign of Louis XIV. This thin, straight 
serif, dazzling to the eye, rendered the romain du roi letter- 
form quite unlike anything that preceded it. Grandjean’s 
serif was discarded by Luce in the types cut by him in 
the time of Louis XV ; but it was revived in types cut after 
Luce’s period, notably by the Didots. 

The second influence was the fashion for more modelled 
types, with light strokes in greater contrast to heavy strokes, 
introduced in England by Baskerville. This style, although 
it never took root deeply in England, was greatly admired 
on the Continent, especially in France and Italy. For, as 
Baskerville said when he offered his fonts to the Académie 
des Sciences, “I have never sold my Types, nor do I intend 
to sell any to London printers, as my Labours have always 
been treated with more Honour abroad than in my native 
Country.” To France Baskerville’s types ultimately went, 
and his influence on both Bodoni and Didot is undeniable. 


' For a full discussion of the latter, see Louis Hautecceur’s Rome et la Renais- 
sance de I’ Antiquité @ la fin du XVIIIe Siecle. Paris, 1912. 
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A third influence was the condensation of type-forms — 
as exhibited by Luce in his caractére poétique, and by other 
founders in the fonts called serré or approché—by which 
letters appeared taller and narrower. 

And finally, all these tendencies were accentuated by the 
taste throughout Europe for a lighter and more delicate 
style of typography; sometimes arrived at by actually cut- 
ting a lighter letter, sometimes by greater leading of the 
type. 
Chief among the artistic and political movements which 
affected type-forms was the revival of appreciation of the 
antique, which by 1800 dominated every phase of art. This 
revival was the result of something over a hundred years of 
unconscious preparation. Long before the discovery of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, excavations had been made in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and the “grand tour” had made 
Roman antiquities familiar to travellers. Although the first 
discoveries at Pompeii were made as early as 1713, it was 
not until 1745 that Herculaneum was uncovered, and not 
until 1764 that the greater part of Pompeiian antiquities 
were found.’ Even before the latter date public interest was 
considerably aroused, and these discoveries were discussed 
in learned publications— Cochin, who visited Italy with Ma- 
rigny and Soufflot, writing on Herculaneum in 1751, and 
Carlos III in 1757 promoting Baiardi’s Antichita di Erco- 
lano. The vogue of antique art was heightened by Panini’s 
paintings, Piranesi’s engravings, and the sketches of Hu- 
bert Robert; encouraged by the French Academy at Rome 
and the new Academies in Naples, London, Madrid, Parma, 


* The decoration which marked the reign of Louis XVI, known as style Louis 
Seize outside France, was, owing to the classic motifs that inspired it, called 
in France @ la grecgue—the decorative work discovered at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii being often more Greek than Roman in quality. 
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and elsewhere; and further stimulated by the sale of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Etruscan vases to the British Museum, 
the installation of Roman collections of sculpture, etc., and 
the journeyings of the erudite to Naples, Pestum, and Sicily. 
The popularization of all these wonders by publications 
illustrating and describing them — by Caylus, St. Non, Vis- 
conti, Winckelmann, Mengs, and others—led people to 
consider Rome, in the language of the day, “the unique 
Emporium of the Beautiful and the Temple of Taste.” 

In architecture, painting, and sculpture men soon formu- 
lated what was supposed to be the underlying theory of an- 
tique art. Artists searched Plutarch for subjects; sculptors 
chose living models on account of their likeness to antique 
statues; and the Beau [déal was to be attained by study- 
ing antiquity rather than life. In painting, these ideas were 
exemplified by such pictures as Le Serment des Horaces of 
David, by Flaxman’s illustrations for the Z/iad, and by An- 
gelica Kaufimann’s pictures of antiquity a /a mode. In sculp- 
ture, Canova held first place in this revival, and made his 
reputation by work which, because it was thought the last 
word in classicism then, makes us smile now. 

And in the minor arts all the forms of antique ornament 
were pressed into the service of decoration. In furniture, 
marble or mahogany was encumbered or enriched by clas- 
sical ornaments in metal. In porcelain, Etruscan motifs were 
used at Sévres; Wedgwood named his potteries Etruria, and 
for him Flaxman made classical designs. Ruins became ink- 
stands, tripods turned into flower stands, porticoes formed 
clocks, and sphinxes, andirons. Pliny’s Doves in mosaic be- _ 
came table-tops, paper-weights, or brooches, buttons were 
a antique, and even fabrics were printed from Huet’s de- 
signs of Roman ruins. 

By the year 1790, Greek and Roman antique art had com- 
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pletely captured public taste—social and political events and 
ways of thinking in France being particularly favourable 
to such a development; though French students and artists 
resident in Rome became so unpopular because of their 
revolutionary opinions and license of expression that they 
were driven out.' But by 1796, the Pontifical States were 
invaded by France, and the rage for antiquity showed it- 
self in French demands. Paris must be a new Rome; and 
so it was needful to make Paris what Rome had been—the 
artistic centre of Europe. To effect this worthily we must, 
said the French, possess Roman monuments ; and they pro- 
ceeded to possess them. The Laocodn, the Dying Gladiator, 
the Faun of Praxiteles, all set out for Paris, accompanied by 
Raphael’s Transfiguration, Domenichino’s St. Jerome, and 
a mixed company of goddesses, saints, nymphs, martyrs, 
and emperors. There was even a plan to carry off Trajan’s 
Column, which proved, on investigation, so much too heavy 
that a lighter obelisk was sent instead. The greatest works 
of Italian art arrived in Paris by 1801, where they were 
received with public rejoicing. For by that time, politics, 
literature, art, all recalled the antique world. Government 
was confided to senators, tribunes, and consuls—and, more 
tomano, a victorious general was made Emperor. 

To us nowadays the antique seems something very hack- 
neyed, but it was to the men of those days brilliantly and 
thrillingly new—a resurrection from the dead; and, by an 
association of ideas, antique art—and even sterile and frigid 
imitations of it —symbolized that private virtue and public 
wisdom which was then hopefully supposed to have made 
its home on earth. The pseudo-classical tendency in paint- 


"To the Pontifical authorities the ‘‘last straw’? was an unfortunate work of 
art (somehow made into candelabra) showing Jupiter striking Aristocracy 
with Thunderbolts and Apollo trampling under foot Superstition. 
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ing and sculpture made itself felt also in oratory and liter- 
ature. And thus it seemed necessary, in typography, to 
clothe new modes of expression in a new way, and new 
type-forms were demanded to doit.' It required only a“man 
of the hour” to accomplish this —in France Didot, in Italy 
Bodoni. Thus artistic movements, political reforms, and dy- 
nastic changes, together with certain tendencies in design, 
contributed to the popularization of a kind of type which, 
however far from classicism it seems to us now, represented 
to the bibliophile of that epoch a return to “antique virtue” ! 


It 


N bringing about this change in typographic practice, 

Bodoni showed great originality in his new type-forms, 
and in this respect was the man most to be reckoned with. 
The scholarly prestige of the Didots (in the long run a far 
greater force) was influential in popularizing these new 
styles of type. 

Giambattista Bodoni, the son of a printer, was born at Sa- 
luzzo in Piedmont in 1740. Leaving home as a lad, he made 
his way to Rome, where he served as apprentice in the press 
of the Propaganda Fide—/a felice scuola, as he called it— 


* As formal types called for a formal style of illustration, old decorators of the 
book had to change their manner. The beautiful Italian (1754) edition of 
Lucretius,— Della Natura delle Cose,—translated by Marchetti, edited by 
F. Gerbault, and dedicated to the Marquis de Vandiéres, brother to Madame 
de Pompadour, or Le Monnier’s Fétes des Bonnes-Gens de Canon, etc., pub- 
lished by Prault and others at Paris in 1778, with frontispiece by Moreau, 
are both printed in easy old style eighteenth century French types, with 
which the decorations admirably accord. On the other hand, the embellish- 
ments made for Didot’s folio Horace of 1799 by the architect Percier meet 
‘*Empire’’ requirements, and Moreau’s illustrations to Legouvé’s Le Mé- 
rite des Femmes et autres Poésies, brought out in Paris by A. A. Renouard 
in 1809, show a painful endeavour to do so. Both these books are printed in 
Didot’s “‘classical’’ fonts. 
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for which he always retained his early affection. Its direc- 
tor, Ruggeri, a learned man, was kind to Bodoni, and en- 
couraged him in trying to improve himself—even at that 
early date we find Bodoni cutting types for the establish- 
ment. His stay there was not long. Ruggeri committed sui- 
cide, and Bodoni, unable to endure further employment at 
Rome, left the Press with the idea of seeking his fortune in 
England. On his way there, stopping at his parents’ house 
at Saluzzo, he fell ill; and before he had a chance to continue 
his journey he was asked, in behalf of Ferdinand, Duke of 
Parma, to take charge of the Stamperia Reale at Parma. 
This was in 1768. Bodoni’s work there was that of a private 
printer; he produced either such things as were needed at 
court, or interested the Duke; or such work as he, on his 
own initiative, proposed. His first stock of types came from 
the Parisian foundry of Fournier, and he also cut type based 
on Fournier’s models. What this stock of type was in 1771 
is shown in Bodoni’s specimen of that year, and to this 
period belong his Essai de caractéres Russes (1782); a Man- 
uale Tipografico in quarto, a folio Manuale, and a Greek 
specimen — Serre de’ caratteri greci di Giambatista | sic | Bodoni 
—all three produced in 1788. By this time Bodoni had 
designed a great number of types, which, beginning as old 
style, by degrees took on a more modern appearance. His 
press became one of the sights of Europe, and was visited 
by the dilettanti and cognoscenti on the “grand tour”;* his 


*Arthur Young, in his Zravels in Italy, writing from Parma, December 9, 
1789, says: “In theafternoon . . . to the celebrated reale typograsia of Sig- 
nore Bodoni, who shewed me many works of singular beauty. The types, 
I think, exceed those of Didot at Paris, who likewise often crowds the let- 
ters close, as if to save paper. The Daphne and Chloe, and the Amynta, are 
beautifully executed; I bought the latter, as a specimen of this celebrated 
press, which really does honour to Italy. Signore Bodoni had the title of the 
printer to the king of Spain, but never received any salary, or even gratifi- 
cation, as I learned in Parma from another quarter; where I was also in- 
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editions were admired and collected by bibliophiles every- 
where. After 1790, his situation— vis-a-vis the Duke of 
Parma—was improved. This came about through an offer 
which Bodoni received from De Azara, Spanish Minister 
to the Papal Court, who conceived the idea of starting a 
press there (to bring out editions of the classics), of which 
he invited Bodoni to take charge. This plan coming to the 
Duke’s ears, he made a counter proposal, with the result 
that Bodoni remained at Parma with a larger press and a 
more independent position, which permitted him liberty to 
print for any one who wished to employ him. So, besides 
Italian, Greek, and Latin books, Bodoni enlarged his field 
by printing French, Russian, German, and English books 
— Walpole, Gray, and Thomson being among the English 
authors for whom he produced editions. He was appointed 
printer to Carlos III of Spain; he received a pension from 
his son, Carlos IV; he corresponded with Franklin; he was 
complimented by the Pope; the city of Parma struck a 
medal in his honour; he obtained a medal for his work at 
Paris; he received a pension from the Viceroy of Italy; 
Napoleon gave him another and a larger one, and in short 
he was a great personage. He was one of those fortunate 
mortals who, appearing at just the right moment, knew 
exactly what he wanted to do, attempted it, succeeded in 
it, was praised for it, and deserved (and highly enjoyed) the 
praise. What more could one ask? He departed this life 
at Parma in 1813, and even his funeral ceremonies appear 


formed, that the salary he has from the duke is only 150 zechins. His merit 
is great and distinguished, and his exertions are uncommon. He has 30,000 
matrices of type. I was not a little pleased to find, that he has met with the 
best sort of patron, in Mr. Edwards, the bookseller, at London, who has made 
a contract with him for an impression of two hundred and fifty of four Greek 
poets, four Latin, and four Italian ones— Pindar, Sophocles, Homer, and 
Theocritus; Horace, Virgil, Lucretius, and Plautus; Dante, Petrarcha, Ari- 
osto, and Tasso.’” 
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to have been precisely what he would have wished them 
to be! 

As to Bodoni’s specimen-books (apart from the charm- 
ing little specimen of 1771, Fregi e Majuscole, described 
in a former chapter), the inscriptions in exotic types, — /s- 
crizioni Esoticit a Caratteri novellamenti incisi e fust, 1774,— 
printed to commemorate the baptism of the Prince of Parma, 
may be considered his first attempt to display his exotic 
characters. It is an interesting book—of 50 pages, quarto 
—and shows twenty of Bodoni’s “learned” fonts (fig. 305). 
The magnificent Hpithalamia in folio, printed in 1775 and 
later to be described, also falls into this class. Bodoni’s Wan- 
uale Tipografico of 1788 I have never seen. It was appar- 
ently a quarto book of 360 pages, containing one hundred 
specimens of roman and fifty of cursive types, displayed 
in French and Italian on one side of the leaf. In it were 
also included twenty-eight sizes of Greek character, which 
were issued separately as well. This edition of the Manuale 
seems also to have been printed in octavo form on various 
special papers and on vellum. 

In the same year, 1788, Bodoni issued the finest and most 
imposing of his specimens—a folio collection of roman, 
italic, Russian, Greek, and Cancellereschi types. The book 
opens, unfortunately, with the last named, in fifteen sizes 
of a detestable form of script capital; but the twenty-eight 
alphabets of roman and twenty-seven of italic capitals which 
follow are perhaps the most magnificent of their kind ever 
displayed. The roman capital letters in larger sizes (from 
1 to 5) are specially fine—brilliant in cut and splendidly 
printed in ink of a wonderfully rich black. Then, too, un- 
like Bodoni’s later books, the paper has a pleasant. surface 
from which all the life has not been smoothed out. Nine 
alphabets of Greek capital letters follow, both in upright 
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305. Greek from Iscrizioni Esotict: Bodoni, Parma, 1774 
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and cursive forms—though how legitimate Greek “italic 
capitals” are is a question. The sizes from 1 to 4, or 5, are 
superb, especially number 1, in both italic and roman. Next 
come Russian capital letters in twelve sizes of roman and 
italic, and here again the cutting is brilliant and the im- 
pression effective to the last degree. From that point on, the 
types are upper and lower-case, beginning with roman and 
italic papale, imperiale, reale, ducale, in three weights of letter 
down to ¢resmégiste, below which roman and italic are shown 
in ten sizes of each; followed by similar Russian fonts of 
great magnificence. Fonts of Greek follow in descending 
sizes, and a few specimens of roman and italic (fig. 306), 
which are much more old style than Bodoni’s later equiva- 
lent fonts. 

The splendour of this book depends upon pure typog- 
raphy. There is not an ornament in it—not even the little 
tablets by which Bodoni sometimes gave a dash of salt to 
his books, but with which less skilful printers have pep- 
pered their reproductions! From a passing allusion in Bo- 
doni’s preface to his Manuale of 1818, it appears that only 
a few copies of this specimen were printed.’ 

To this period also belongs Bodoni’s “Letter” to the Mar- 
quis de Cubiéres* in French and Italian, printed in 1785. 
Concerning it Franklin wrote the following letter to Bodoni, 
dated Philadelphia, October 14, 1787: 

“T have had the very great pleasure of receiving and 
perusing your excellent Essai des Characteres [sic] de ? Im- 
primerie. It is one of the most beautiful that Art has hith- 
erto produc’d. I should be glad to see a specimen of your 


* An example is in the Boston Public Library. 

* Lettre de J. B. Bodoni, Typographe du Roi a’ Espagne et Directeur de l’ Im- 
frimerie de 8. A. R. l’ Infant Duc de Parme, &@ Monsieur le Marquis de 
Cubiéres. Parma, 1785. 
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other Founts besides this Italic & Roman of the Letter 
to the Marq.’ de Cubiéres; and to be inform’d of the price 
of each kind.—I do not presume to criticise your Italic 
Capitals ; they are generally perfect : I would only beg leave 
to say, that to me the form of the 7'in the word LE GERE 
of the Title Page | jig. 307a] seems preferable to that of 
the Tin the word T'ypographie in the next Page [ fig. 307b], 
as the downward stroke of 7; P, R, , B, D, H, K, L, L,and 
some others, which in writing we begin at the top, natu- 
rally swells as the pen descends ; and it is only in the 4 and 
the MW and N that those strokes are fine, because the pen 
begins them at the bottom.” 

De Lama says that Bodoni was overcome with joy to 
have from the President of the United States of America 
this flattering letter, which he considered a title to glory 
and preserved with religious care. Bodoni and De Lama, 
although a little mixed about the office which Franklin 
held in America, were quite right in being pleased; and 
this compliment so flattered Ferdinand, Duke of Parma, 
that he had the letter translated into Spanish, and sent it 
to his uncle, Carlos II], at Madrid, to whom Bodoni was 
honorary printer by appointment.’ 

In 1806, the Oratio Dominica in CLV Linguas Versa et 
Exoticis Characteribus Plerumque Eapressais another mas- 


* Bodoni was often called “‘the King of Typographers and the Typographer 
of Kings’? —a phrase suggested by the epitaph on Plantin’s tomb at Ant- 
werp. He was also styled ‘“‘the Baskerville of Italy’? —just as Didot was 
called “‘ the Bodoni of France,’’ the Foulis brothers ‘‘the Elzevirs of Glas- 
gow,’’ and Thomas “‘the Baskerville of America.’’ This rather ridiculous 
habit of calling somebody the something of somewhere else has always at- 
tracted a certain class of mind in this country. A worthy gentleman who 
lived in Rhode Island in the eighteenth century and collected pictures was 
styled “‘the Lorenzo de’ Medici of Newport,’’ and a Boston schoolboy de- 
scribed Demosthenes as “‘ the Edward Everett of Athens.’ It was reserved, 
however, for Mrs. Piozzi to call Switzerland ‘‘ the Derbyshire of Europe.’’ 
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307. (a) Title of Lettre a De Cubiéres 
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307. (6) Text of Lettre a De Cubiéres: Bodoni, Parma, 1785 
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308. Page of Signora Bodoni’s Discorso: Manuale Tipografico, Parma, 1818 
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terly showing of what Bodoni could do in foreign and 
ancient alphabets— though a somewhat tiresomely perfect 
book." 

The second and final edition of Bodoni’s Manuale Tipo- 
grafico —in two quarto volumes, with a Discorso by his 
widow and Prefazione by Bodoni ( figs. 308 and 309)—ap- 
peared in 1818, five years after his death. It was completed 
under the care of his widow and Luigi Orsi, who was for 
twenty years foreman to Bodoni. Signora Bodoni, writing 
to M. Durand /’ainé of Metz, from Parma (November 14, 
1817), says: “The Manuale Tipografico in two volumes on 
papier-vélin — the only kind of paper used for it — is not 
yet completed, but it will be, without fail, at the beginning 
of the coming year. I dare to believe that book-lovers will 
thank me for having published a volume which is so very 
important to Typography. The reception which it will have, 
will make up for the trouble it has cost me (although Bo- 
doni has left the blocks or models for it) and the consider- 
able expense which I shall have had to incur before it is 
finished. Also, in view of the fact that but 290 copies are 
struck off, I cannot dispose of them at less than 120 francs, 
without any reduction. M. Rosaspina has engraved au durin 
the portrait after one which the celebrated Appiani... 
painted in oils, which is a striking likeness.” * 

The first volume contains, under the title of Sere di 
Caratteri Latini, Tondi e Corsivi, a series of roman and italic 


* This polyglot Oratio Dominica was printed at the suggestion of Pius VII, 
who, in May, 1805, had passed through Parma on his way from the coro- 
nation of Napoleon. It was intended to outdo a like work published by the 
Imprimerie Imperiale at Paris. Bodoni’s book was dedicated to Eugéne 
Beauharnais, Viceroy of Naples, to whom he personally presented a copy. 
In return for this work, Bodoni received a pension and an offer of the direc- 
tion of the Royal Printing House at Milan. 


* From an unpublished letter belonging to the author. 
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types, which cover 144 pages. These run from parmigzanina 
to papale. Sometimes there are as many as fourteen vari- 
eties of the same body in different designs and weights of 
line. It is almost impossible to conceive why it was neces- 
sary to have so many kinds which, even to a trained eye, 
appear much alike: though it is perhaps justifiable in the 
larger sizes—as in the three weights of ducale ( fig. 310)— 
where differences can be clearly detected. The number of 
sizes of type, so nicely graduated that one almost merges 
in another, is more explicable. This great series enabled 
Bodoni to place on his pages, not approximately, but exactly, 
the size of type he wished to employ (fig. 311). 

Succeeding pages (145-169) show Serie di Caratteri Can- 
cellereschi, etc., in smaller sizes ugly, gray forms of script. 
Here and there an interesting one appears—like number 
13, or the large sizes, 16 and 17. The English scripts are 
imitations of the “fine Italian hand” then fashionable in 
England, and have little to recommend them. Volume I 
closes with an enormous array of capital letters, both roman 
and italic, followed by a few pages of hideous script capi- 
tals unworthy of the collection. 

The second volume contains an assemblage of roman and 
“italic” Greek capitals, covering sixty-two pages; and ex- 
otic types, beginning with Hebrew, run on to the ninety- 
seventh page. These are followed by German and Russian 
types, many of great splendour. The book closes with se- 
ries of borders, mathematical, astronomical, and other signs, 
musical notation, etc. Some few ornaments ( regi) are at- 
tractive ( fig. 312), but most of them, while very perfect, are 
chilly, sterile, and uninteresting. The borders (contorni) con- 
fined in rules—a form of decoration which Bodoni affected 
for his broadsides—are, however, quite charming ( fig. 
313), The arabic figures displayed are distinguished, and 
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310. Specimen of Bodoni’s Ducale in three weights 
Manuale Tipografico, Parma, 1818 
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311. Largest, medium, and smallest Roman and Italic Capitals 
shown in Bodoni’s Manuale Tipografico, Parma, 1818 
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312. Ornaments: Bodoni’s Manuale Tipografico, Parma, 1818 
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deserve mention. The music type is uninteresting, the plain- 
song notation in particular being too modern in effect. The 
work is probably the most elaborate specimen that the world 
has ever seen — an imposing tour de force — and the acme 
of Bodoni’s late, chilly, dry manner. 

Bodoni’s work may be divided into two periods : (1) when 
he employed old style or transitional types and used decora- 
tions somewhat profusely, and (2) when he depended on his 
own type-designs and unadorned typography for his effects. 
His early printing shows French influence very distinctly, 
and in the specimen of 1771— Fregi e Majuscole— the bor- 
der of Bodoni’s title-page is almost a copy of that of the 
second volume of Fournier’s Manuel Typographique. But 
earlier than that, the French fashion of printing appears in 
such books as Le Feste a’ Apollo and the Pastorale of 1769 — 
which commemorate gala performances in honour of the 
marriage of the Duke of Parma. Some other early books of 
the Stamperia Reale—such as Alberti’s Saggio di Poesie 
Italiane (1773) or Trenta’s tragedy L’ Auge, issued about 
1774—are so far from Bodoni’s later style that it is at first 
sight difficult to believe that he printed them. Such a book 
as the Hpithalamia Exoticis Linguis Reddita of 1775, issued 
in honour of the marriage of Marie Adelaide Clotilde, sister 
of Louis XVI, printed in Bodoni’s “first manner” from old 
style types, is a masterpiece ; really magnificent in its types, 
their arrangement, and the superb engraved decorations 
which, for once, enhance the effect of the page (figs. 314 
and 315). I think it one of his finest volumes. 

In 1784, Bodoni printed another very charming book in 
this early manner— Prose e Versi per onorare la Memoria 
di Livia Doria Caraffa, a collection of poetry, prose, and 
inscriptions which is probably one of the most beautiful me- 
morial volumes ever produced. The fonts of delicate roman 
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and italic type are distinctly old style. In 1785, Bodonr’s edi- 
tion of Anacreon’s Odes, in quarto, was published—a most 
beautiful book (printed entirely in capital letters) in Greek 
and Latin. The volume Jn Funere Caroli IIT, of 1789, and 
the Orazione Funebre of Botteri (for the same occasion) are 
also good specimens of his earlier taste. The Greek and Ital- 
ian Callimachus of 1792 retains a great deal of his early 
style; and his Tavola di Cebete Tebano of 1793 is another 
delightful piece of printing —simple, and very character- 
istic. The Brief of Pius VI of 1792, of which there were 
but twelve copies printed in folio, may well have caused the 
Pope to exclaim that he must issue a second brief to praise 
the way in which Bodoni had printed the first one! Of 
all this work, a little 32mo Anacreon in Greek of 1791 is 
my favourite—one of his most exquisite bits of printing. 
Meanwhile, the increasing number of books prefiguring 
his later way of working —like the Horace and Imitation of 
1791 and 1793—show that he was feeling his way into the 
refrigerated manner of his last days. But his first period — 
less known, and when known, less considered —is his best. 

Of Bodoni’s second manner—which, roughly speaking, 
may be called his nineteenth century style—there are in- 
numerable examples, and in all these later books the area 
of unprinted space on his pages is great. Bodoni lightened 
the solidity of close-set composition by exaggerating his 
ascenders and descenders, and also by ingeniously plac- 
ing small faces of type on large bodies, which effectually 
prevented such fonts from being set solid. His quarto Taci- 
tus of 1804 is a fine book —transitional in style, perhaps. 
Il Bardo della Selva Nera of 1806 is a full-blown exam- 
ple of his favourite and typical way of working. The Oratio 
Dominica of the same year, Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata 
of 1807, the Greek Ziad in three volumes folio of 1808, La 
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Rochefoucauld’s Maximes in French of 1811,and theFrench 

Télémaque of 1812, which Bodoni thought perhaps his best 
work —all these are books showing originality of conception, 
even though the conception may not be of a very endearing 
kind. 

One of the last and most typical of his editions is La 
Giuditta of 1813—begun but not finished by Bodoni—a 
book absolutely without ornament, and very fine in its way. 
Some smaller volumes of poems in 16mo, delicately printed 
from delicate types, on paper which is much like vellum in 
quality, are delightful of their kind. Such are Parini’s Odi 
of 1799; Versi di Giordani, in four volumes, of 1809; and 
Versi del Conte Aurelio Bernieri, 1811, in four volumes. 

Finally, Bodoni’s broadsides—inscriptions in capitals, 
framed in borders made up of ornaments—are among his 
most interesting performances. These are rare; and while 
no reproduction gives much idea of them, I refer the reader 
to their facsimiles at the end of Bertieri’s admirable book.’ 

Bodoni’s larger volumes were certainly often magnificent. 
They were planned on a great scale. It has been very well 
said of him that those who came after might choose to do 
~ something else; but that what he chose to do could never 
be done better. His first manner, in one way less character- 
istic of him, is, as I have said, much the more agreeable 
and sympathetic. He was then under the influenceof French 
styles, although perhaps he had given up employing French 
types; but there was about the books of this period —as 
in those of his rival Didot—real charm. The distinction 
of old style type was retained, but it was slightly refined. 


*¥For these and other interesting facsimiles see Bertieri and Fumagalli’s 
L’ Arte di Giambattista Bodoni. Milan, 1913. The series of plates at the end 
show at a glance the difference between his early and late manner of printing. 
A chronological table of Bodoni’s editions forms Vol. II of De Lama’s Vita 
di Bodoni. Parma, 1816. 
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But while it was in his first period that he produced his 
most beautiful books, he himself did not think so. It may 
be said that this is self-evident, because he soon changed 
his style for one which he must have considered an im- 
provement. But it was not Bodoni, but the spirit of the art 
round about him, that made his later types more and more 
rigid, their heavy lines thicker, and their light lines thin- 
ner and more wiry. Wonderfully perfect as these types 
were in detail, they contributed to a style of printing that 
made these later books as official as a coronation, and as 
cold as the neighbouring Alps! His volumes were to other 
printing what Canova’s statuary was to earlier sculpture. 
Many of Bodoni’s books lacked intimacy and charm, too, 
because of his conception of the function of his press. He 
cared nothing about printing as a means to popular instruc- 
tion. He did not despise the masses — he forgot all about 
them ! He was a court printer, existing by the patronage of 
the Lucky Few. His editions were intended to be fvres 
d’apparat.’ He not alone saw no harm in making them so, 
but the bigger and more pretentious they were, the better 
he liked them. In fact, he openly said so, and told Renouard, 
the French publisher, “Je ne veux que du magnifique, et je 
ne travaille pas pour le vulgaire des lecteurs.” I am afraid, 
too, that he always retained an eighteenth century Italian 
carelessness about detail, which often gave Italian archi- 
tecture and painting of that period such delightful 70. But 
“broad effects,” when applied to scholarship and proofread- 
ing, lead to disaster. Thus the texts of Bodoni’s classical 
editions have never been considered very correct, and his 
books, apart from their appearance, are not valuable to the 


"A collection of Bodoni’s books in all their different editions, on large paper, 
special’’ paper, vellum, etc., is preserved in the Ducal Library at Parma, 
where the matrices of Bodoni’s types are also exhibited. 
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PARANGONE I. 


| N’ayez de l’attachement, et 
de 1’ amour pour le monde, 
| qu’a proportion du temps que 
li vous y devez étre . Celui qui jf 
voyage, ne doit point s’ ar 
Non abbiate attacco, ne amo- 
re pel mondo, se non che a pro- 
porzione del tempo, che vot vi 
dovete dimorare . Quegli che ec. |} 


PARANGONE II. 


In’ ya au monde que deux 
ij) maniéres de s’ élever; ou par sa 
propre industrie, ou par l’ imbe- 
cilité des autres. On ne vole.ec |f 
Non ha P uomo che due mez- 
zi per aggrandire ; 0 la propria 
|| industria, o [ altrut imbecillita. 
| Von st vola colle stesse ali etc .|| 
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316. oman and Italic: Amoretti’s Saggio de’ Caratteri 
Parma, 1811 
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scholar. Didot, who published much better editions, but did 
not print so well, justly enough said that Bodoni’s books 
would figure on the shelves of collectors, but not in the 
libraries of savants—adding, “Comme littérateur je con- 
damne ses éditions, comme ty pographe je les admire.” There 
were other eminent critics who took the same tone. Appar- 
ently it was not only in the classics that he sinned; for Horace 
Walpole, writing in 1790 to Mary Berry, who was then in 
Italy, says, “Iam glad you did not get a Parmesan Otranto. 
A copy is come so full of faults that it is not fit to be sold 
here.” But whatever Bodoni’s faults were, he was perfectly 
characteristic of his period, and expressed it in his work. 
Because he was so characteristic of his time is perhaps the 
chief reason that he is a great printer. 

Andrea Amoretti, a learned Italian priest, who, renoun- 
cing his calling, engraved some of Bodoni’s types, and who 
printed some pretty books himself, issued a delightful little 
specimen, Saggio de’ Caratteri e Fregi della Fonderia dei 
Fratelli Amoretti Incisori e Fonditori in San Pancrazio presso 
Parma (1811), and this book shows how the Italian output 
had been influenced by Bodoni and Didot’ (fig. 316). The 
clear-cut ornaments, which are to earlier ornaments what 
the Amoretti types of 1811 are to earlier types, are very per- 
fect, very brilliant, and extremely characteristic of the fash- 
ionable style in printing at that period ( fig.317). Indeed, Bo- 
doni’s work was much copied by such presses as that of the 
Vicenzi at Modena and in other parts of Italy. The luxurious 
books of the T%pografia della Societa Letteréria at Pisa (now 
almost forgotten), which employed Amoretti’s fonts, were 
important and collected by amateurs of printing. The effect 


“The Amorettis also issued in 1830 another specimen — Vuovo Sag gio 
de’ Caratteri e Fregi della Fonderia dei Fratelli Amoretti Incisori e Fonditori 
in Parma. It is inferior to the first one and shows some types in the English 
manner of Thorne. 
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of Amoretti’s fonts is shown in the folio Poeste di Catullo, in 
Italian and Latin, issued at Pisa in 1815. This book recalls 
Bodoni’s manner, but just misses its excellence; somehow 
the types seem commonplace, and their arrangement lacks 
Bodoni’s clever touch. Amoretti’s types are also used in 
Tasso’s Aminta, printed in Pisa in 1804 at the same press; 
but here the types are too much spaced and look weak, not 
only on that account, but because they are so. 


III 
Sexe account of the manifold activities of the Didot 


family is given in a previous chapter, but we must now 
consider their important part in the development of nine- 
teenth century type-forms. Their eighteenth century influ- 
ence in the movement toward lighter types is shown by 
Francois Ambroise Didot’s fonts cut by Waflard about 1775," 
in that interesting book already spoken of, Epitre sur les Pro- 
grées de l’ Imprimerie, written and put forth by Didot Painé 
in 1784, and in the delightful Essai de Fables Nouvelles, 
in which the E pitre was reprinted in 1786. It is but fair 
to say that mid-eighteenth century French specimens were 
full of very light fonts, in what was then called the godt 
nouveau, and it was these that the Didots somewhat re- 
fined upon. On the other hand, some of the graceful and 
spirited but attenuated old style types used by the Didots 
about 1780 were very beautiful, and have not been sufi- 
ciently noticed —types just on the turn of the tide — fore- 
shadowing the coming change in style, but by no means 
"I have not been able to examine any volumes showing large sizes of the 
Wafiard types, which were quickly superseded by Vibert’s fonts, for which 
Pierre Didot was responsible. Alphabets of Waflard’s characters are shown 


in Thibaudeau’s La Lettre d’ Imprimerie, Vol. 1, pls. 15 and 16. The date 
of their appearance there given (1757) would appear to be open to question. 
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317. Ornaments: Amoretti’s Saggio de’ Caratteri 
Parma, 1811 
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disfigured by it. None of these characters (save possibly 
Waflard’s) prepare us for the fonts cut by Firmin Didot 
about 1800 for the Racine and also used in the composition 
of the Constitution de la République. 

The famous édition du Louvre of Racine (1801-5) was 
printed by Pierre Didot in three folio volumes, and con- 
sidered his chef d’euvre. “The splendid execution of this 
book,” says Bouchot, “ was a true typographical revolution. 
Never in any country had scrupulous perfection of detail 
been joined to so masterly a knowledge of arrangement and 
form of characters. The great artists of the Davidian school 
were anxious of the honour of seeing their drawings repro- 
duced as illustrations, and. . . designed the fifty-seven plates 
with which the edition was adorned.” Two hundred and 
fifty copies were printed, one hundred of which had proofs 
of the plates before letters. It was published by subscription 
at 1200 francs for the ordinary edition, and with proofs at 
1800 francs. 

The series of typical “Didot” characters used in it is dis- 
tinguished by the violent contrast of their thick and thin 
lines. The heavy strokes of the letters are very strong, the 
thin lines and the serifs are exaggerated and lightened to 
a mere hair-line. The italic is almost as if engraved. The 
effect as a whole is perfect, but dazzling; it sticks into, 
rather than strikes, the eye. All the agreeable, mellow feel- 
ing of the letter of Jenson and Garamond is gone. “ Didot in- 
contestably realized,” says Thibaudeau, “a pompous roman 
alphabet instinct with majestic grandeur, but of extreme 
dryness and absolutely glacial rigidity of line.” He adds 
that a whole school of typography sprang up around this 
Didot “formula-type.” There existed, however, a minority 
who did not accept Didot’s fonts without criticism and 
protest. 
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Wecan understand the enthusiasm excited by such books 
as Didot’s Horace and Racine only when we realize that 
the men chosen to illustrate them were part and parcel 
of the movement in Art that I have already outlined, and 
that printing was itself but a tiny current in the far-reach- 
ing sweep of this tide. Lifeless and pretentious as such work 
seems to us now, to the public of that day it appeared the 
quintessence of the antique spirit. For it must be observed — 
and this observation has a moral for the printer— that what 
the contemporaries of Didot saw and admired in his print- 
ing is not what we see and admire now. Men of that day 
saw, or thought they saw, in Didot’s great folios, antiquity; 
to us the only interesting thing about them is that they ex- 
hibit Didot’s idea of it. And since the Didot idea was not 
particularly interesting, or his manner charming, neither 
his types nor the books he printed with them much interest 
us. The only “period” a printer can work in so as to give 
pleasure at subsequent periods appears to be his own. 

The development of this Didot letter is shown in the 
Specimen des Nouveaux Caractéres ... de P. Didot Painé of 
1819 (fig. 318). Here we see a new style of French type in 
full swing. Pierre Didot says these fonts were engraved 
under his personal supervision by the type-cutter Vibert, 
whom he assisted (and probably inordinately tormented) for 
three hours a day for ten years to get things to his mind. 
Francois Ambroise Didot, it should be remembered, had 
reformulated a system of type-measurement— one reason 
why his style of type became so popular with printers. His 
son applied this mathematical sense to type-design, with 
a resultant rigidity which is a mark of early nineteenth 
century “classic” French fonts. Almost every trace of pen- 
quality vanishes in these types. It is an alphabet “regular- 
ized” to a painful degree; though very perfect and very 
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brilliant. There are marked and disagreeable peculiarities 
in some letters (fig. 319), and its disabled g and wounded y 
warn us of the danger of too much fussing over details. 
Some very horrid characters engraved for the Imprim- 
erie in 1818 by Jacquemin were a reflection of those heavier 
types introduced by Thorne in England ; for after the down- 
fall of Napoleon, English fashions were popular. They had 
a counterpart in those of Henri Didot’s nephew, Marcel- 
lin Legrand, whose fonts of 1825— a sort of mechanical 
version of Didot’s 1819 fonts— were followed by the same 
engraver’s unpleasantly condensed types of 1847. 


The effect of types of the Didot school may be seen in books 
published in France by different members of the Didot 
family, by Renouard, and other progressive publishers, be- 
tween 1800 and 1850. The following volumes, selected at 
random, show a certain progression in style of type as the 
century advanced. 

In the Bucoliques of Virgil and the Jdylles of Theocri- 
tus, translated and printed by Firmin Didot, his caractéres 
d’écriture were first used in 1806. In 1811, Renouard pub- 
lished, in two volumes 12mo, an illustrated edition of the 
Fables of La Fontaine, which was an important book in its 
time and a characteristic piece of early nineteenth century 
typography. The fonts used in the 1817 edition of Moliére’s 
works—in octavo, printed by Pierre Didot ?ainé—show 
further progression toward modern face types, as we now 
understand the term. Baour-Lormian’s translation of ‘Tasso’s 
Jérusalem Delivrée, published by Delaunay and printed by 
Didot de jeune in 1819, though virile compared with later 
type effects, is a very frigid and tiresome performance. 

Poésies et Traductions en Vers de Firmin Didot. Paris, de 
la Typographie de ? Auteur, 1822, shows Didot’s own views 
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as to what a book should look like; and \Vafoléon et ses 
Contemporains, a series of engravings with text by A. P. de 
Chambure (1824), published by Bossange and printed by 
Lachevardiére fi/s, is a good example of fashionable typog- 
raphy of a little later time. Lettres de Napoléon a Joséphine, 
etc. (1796-1814), published and printed by Firmin Didot 
Fréres in 1833, in two volumes octavo, is also an example 
of what the Didot house at that period thought fit to present 
to the public. Paulin’s edition of Lesage’s Gz/ Blas (1835), 
with its hundreds of vignettes by Gigoux, and Curmer’s 
edition of St. Pierre’s Paul et Virginie (1838) were consid- 
ered delightful novelties in book-making. In the latter, be- 
sides many full-page wood-engravings by ‘Tony Johannot, 
the text was smothered with innumerable woodcuts de- 
signed and executed by the best hands— French and Eng- 
lish— in the “romantic” manner of the day. These two 
books interest us: first,as endeavours to make what were 
then considered (and, in a sense, still are) remarkable edi- 
tions ; second, because in them all unity of illustration and 
typography was thrown overboard. This style in the mak- 
ing of gift-books persisted in all countries for many years. 

Finally, Horace’s Opera, printed by Firmin Didot in 1855 
from very tiny types, is worth examination. Ambroise Fir- 
min Didot’s address Ju Lecteur gives some typographical 
details about the edition. The smallest type in the book (cast 
by Laurent & De Berny) is used in the notes to Didot’s 
address—not so small, however, as Henri Didot’s micro- 
scopic types used in 1827 in a minute edition of La Roche- 
foucauld’s Maximes. 

Except for the reconstitution of books of that period, 
types of the Didot school have little practical value to us 
now. 


LE TREIZE. 


Conjurant la mélancolie, 

La défiance et ses détours, 

La froideur, et la jalousie, 

En ont confié ’heureux cours 

A lHymen sensible, aux Amours, 

A la raison, 2 la folie: 

Heureux qui sait régler toujours 
Leur accord, leur douce harmonic! 


La, des dieux respirant la vie, 


L'Hymen, par sa fécondité, 
L'Hymen, que mon ceeur déifie, 
Entretient, augmente, et varie 
L'amour, lespoir, et la gaieté; 
La douce paix, la liberté, 
Y président de compagnie, 
Versant, offrant de tout cdté 
Et le nectar et l’ambrosie. 

Comme, apres un beau jour dété, 
La nuit, plus calme et non moins belle, 


9 
319. Roman in P. Didot’s Spécimen, etc., Paris, 1819 
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IV 


F early nineteenth century French specimens to becon- 

sidered, the first is that of J. G. Gillé fi/s, who in 1808 
issued a folio specimen entitled Recueil des Divers Carac- 
teres Vignettes et Ornemens de la Fonderie et Imprimerie de 
J. G. Gillé.” The series of book-types shown are just on the 
verge of modern face. The titling-letters are of the extreme 
“Didot” form. The best fonts in this book are the beauti- 
ful series of caractéres d’écriture in ronde, batarde, and coulé, 
which (especially in larger sizes) have much movement and 
style. These were used with great success for administra- 
tive and commercial printing. The vignettes or type-borders 
are distinctive, particularly those with black backgrounds, 
which are among the handsomest of their kind (fig. 320). 
The collection of decorations cut on wood and reproduced 
in polytype is an important feature. All kinds of interesting 
ornaments are displayed. Many of them are in the pseudo- 
classic taste of the period, which was taken uncommonly 
seriously by Gillé. In a prospectus about his designs for print- 
ers, he alludes slightingly to the borders and tail-pieces in 
Louis XV style, holding Luce up to ridicule, who, he says, 
“did not consult the immortal and enchanting cartons of Ra- 
phael. . . . But in our day,” he adds, “Percier, Fontaine, and 
other great architects have appeared. They have opened 
our eyes, and iron, marble, steel, wood, all should breathe 
the spirit of Raphael” —though I do not think Raphael 
would easily recognize his “spirit” in Gillé’s type ornaments! 
An idea of the collection may be had from our reproduc- 


* This foundry existed in the eighteenth century, when it was presided over 
by a certain J. Gillé, who published an interesting octavo specimen in 1773, 
and another of 16mo form in 1778, entitled Caractéres de la Fonderie de 
J. Gillé, Graveur et Fondeur du Roi, etc. About 1790, his son acquired the 
foundry. 
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tion of a broadside specimen of his types, probably issued 
also about 1808 (fig. 321). In this, examples are shown of 
the roman and italic types and the caractéres @ écriture just 
spoken of, and the sheet is surrounded with one of Gillé’s 
fine borders. 

A less important specimen of about this period is the folio 
book of Vignettes et Fleurons engraved by Besnard and pub- 
lished by him in 1812, printed by Mame, and interesting for 
its pretty ornaments designed in light style. 

At the Exposition du Louvre of 1819, the Parisian type- 
founder Molé jeune, who began life as a painter and designer, 
exhibited a series of fourteen great broadsides, surrounded 
with wide borders, which is one of the most magnificent 
type-specimens known. These sheets exhibit the result of 
twenty-seven years of personal labour—206 varieties of 
roman, italic, civilité, Greek, Hebrew, Rabbinical Hebrew, 
Arabic, Samaritan, Syriac, and also a fine series of roman 
titling-letters. In addition there are 468 borders (very varied 
in design and many of great beauty), rules, etc. The roman 
and italic are of the Didot style, and (except for the titling- 
letters)are less mechanical than is usual in such fonts. They 
show this kind of type at its best, though owing much to 
the splendid presswork of Pierre Didot Painé. We repro- 
duce the sixth plate of the series ( fig. 322). The Jury of the 
Exposition commended “this immense and magnificent col- 
lection as the work of an artist who greatly merits notice, 
not merely for his admirable work, but for the labour, pains, 
and immense sacrifices he has made to arrive at so high a 
degree of perfection.” As a conspectus of the best French 
type of its day, Molé’s fourteen Tableaux are classic. 

French typographic ornament of this period, like type- 
form, was much influenced by England, and an English en- 
graver, Charles ‘Thompson,—brother of the better known 
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Lramitié n'est pas précisément un devoir, carelle ne se 
commande pas , niais c'est une union beaucoup plus tendre 
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por la nature. Les hommes rapprochés par ce délicieux 
sentiment, s’entr'aident réciproquetsent de leurs conseils 
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desirer Vautre ardemment , leur feu comman les réunit 
tous deux. le pluisir continue ordivairement apris leur 
union , ils s’aiment encore tendrement dans leur race, la 
mere nourrit ses petits et le pere les veille constamment. 
Ces chers nourrissons commencent-ils 4 connoitre leurs 
forces leur instinct se repose, Jeurs soins cessent leurs | 
liens sout rompus. de nouvelles amours succedent. 


Tous les chogrins et tous les malheurs sont commun ément 
pour les hommes ambitieux. Le veritable bonheur , comme 
la parfaite tranguillité dame , ne se trouve ordinairement 
que dans la modération de nos desirs 
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L'empire de "homme sur les animaux est légitime, 
aucune révolution ne peut le détruire > véritablement 
c'est la supériorité de esprit sur la maticre. Néanmoins 
cet empire n'est pas absolu. Combien d’animaux savent 
se soustraire a la domination de homme, combien au 
lieu de le reconnoitre comme souverain, le combattent 
ouvertement. combien encore d’animaux immondes, 
incommodes, semblent Finsulter continuellaneut . de 
reptiles dont les morsures lui donnent la mort. 


Crest communément plutst par Testime de nos propres 
sentimens que nous vantons les bonnes qualités des autres 
que par Vestime de leur mérite , et nous voulons nous aitirer 
des louanges lorsqu'il semble que nous leur en donnons 
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fautes, du moins c'est ce que dit tout le monde. 
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Un homme prudent ne doit point avoir d’animosité 
pour les personnes qui ségarent, car autrement il seroit 
souvent son ennemi oaturel. Certainement il est peu 
dhommes qui ne commetient dans le cours de leur vie 
des actions pour lesquelles ils ont besoin d'indulgence. 
Personne ne peut sabsoudre de soi-méme, cependant 
nous entendons Jes hommes se vanter perpétuellement 
de leur innocence, comme sils comptoient pour rien 
Je sentiment de leur propre conscience. 


Liorgueil a ordinairement plus de part que la bonté dans 
nos remontrances envers ceux qui commetient des fautes et 
nous ne les reprenons pas tant pour les en corriger que pour 
leur persuader que nous en sommes exempts 
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AUGUSTIN 


Un homme qui consomme son 
bien imprudemment porte a ses 
enfans un dommage considérable 
et produit les incommodités dune 
misere souvent préjudiciable. 


Durbanité montre les hommes 
comme ils devrotent étre. 
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Is, Paris, c. 1808 (reduced ) 
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322. Sheet from folio Specimen of Molé jeune, Paris, 1819 (reduced ) 
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John Thompson,— contributed to this. Settling in Paris in 
1816, his engraved decorations were very much the mode, 
and their multiplication by the process knownas polytypage 
put them at the disposal of the ordinary printer. Thomp- 
son published, in 1826, the first of a quarterly series of 
collections of his ornaments, entitled Recueil de V ignettes 
gravées sur bois et polytypees par Thompson. This thin quarto, 
printed by J. Pinard, shows his work, with prices for the 
cuts afhxed to each. They were not very charming produc- 
tions, for though well engraved, they were somewhat dry 
both in design and in line. But Thompson set a style which 
was much followed in France. 

Many of the cuts in the Gillé fi/s specimen of 1808 are 
repeated in Epreuves des Divers Caractéres, Vignettes et Or- 
nemens de la Fonderie de J. A. Pasteur, Paris, 1823; a fuller 
and in some ways more interesting collection. Though Pas- 
teur appears to have succeeded to some of Gillé’s collection, 
probably the largest part went to Laurent, Balzac, and Bar- 
bier. After the failure and death of Gillé ji/s, Laurent, a 
former employee, had charge of the sale of his material in 
1827. Later, he became a partner in the firm of Laurent & 
De Berny.’ 

The type-founder L. Léger issued a brilliant broadside 
which shows the persistence of those extreme “classic” type- 
forms which the Didots made fashionable (fig. 323). He 
brought out, some time between 1831 and 1844, a quarto 
volume of types and ornaments, entitled Spécimen des Di- 


*The De Berny foundry had an interesting history. With Laurent, and a 
printer named Barbier, the novelist Honoré de Balzac formed an historic but 
disastrous association in 1827, ina scheme to erect a foundry, printing-office, 
and publishing-house all in one. In 1828, the firm broke up, leaving Laurent 
in possession of the foundry, who was joined by Alexandre de Berny (placed 
there by his mother, whose sentimental relations with ‘Balzac greatly influ- 
enced the novelist’s career). This firm— Laurent & De Berny — existed until 
1848, when the business was continued by De Berny alone. 
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vers Caracteres Vignettes et Fleurons des Fonderie et Stéréo- 
typie de L. Léger, Graveur, neveu et successur de P. F. Didot, 
which, according to its compiler, represented the results of 
twenty-five years’ labour. The ornaments and borders are 
distinctly light in effect, black backgrounds having mostly 
disappeared (fig. 324). The types, less excellent than the 
ornaments, are still in the Didot style. 

An extremely characteristic showing of types in popular 
use in the first fifty years of the nineteenth century is made 
in the Specimen Typographique de l’ Imprimerie Royale. Vhese 
two folio volumes (I, 1845; II, 1851), display a number of 
fonts modelled on the Didot plan, and also make a distin- 
guished showing of exotic fonts by Jacquemin. An index at 
the end of the first volume tells who cut the various types 
displayed—Firmin Didot, Marcellin Legrand, and Léger 
Didot figuring among their designers ; while among ancient 
fonts are those from Garamond, the Propaganda and Me- 
dici offices, and Savary de Bréves. 

The Didot foundry remained in the possession of the 
family until sold by Ambroise Firmin Didot, when its types 
became part of the Fonderie Générale of Paris. In this house 
were consolidated the establishments of Firmin Didot, Molé, 
Crosnier, and Everat. The 1839 specimen of the Fonderie 
Générale, issued by E. Tarbé, who presided over it, shows 
text types in the “classic” Didot style, and many of the or- 
naments designed to accompany them—as well as vignettes 
in the “romantic manner” which are very characteristic of 
that time and very amusing in this. Another important spe- 
cimen of the Fonderie Générale, then managed by Biesta, 
Laboulaye & Cie, issued in 1843, showed, in addition to the 
collections mentioned, those of Lion, Tarbé, and Laboulaye 
Fréres. The preliminary .4vis supplies references by which 
the types cut by different designers may be identified. The 
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324. Borders: Léger’s Spécimen des Divers Caractéres, Paris 
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Ego multos homines excellenti animo ac virtute fuisse, et 
Sine doctrina, nature ipsius habitu prope divino, per Selpsos 
et moderatos et graves exstitisse fateor : etiam illud adjungo , 
sepius ad laudem atque virtutem naturam sine doctrina, quam 
sine natura valuisse doctrinam. Atque idem ego contendo, cum 
ad naturam eximiam atque illustrem accesserit ratio quedam, 
conformatioque doctrine; tum illud nescio quid praeclarum ac 
singulare solere existere. Ex hoc esse hunc numero, quem pa- 
tres nostri viderunt, divinum hominem, Africanum : ex hoc C. 
Lelium, L. Furium, moderatissimos homines et continentissi- 
mos: ex hoc fortissimum virum et illis temporibus doctissimum , 
M. Catonem illum senem : qui profecto, si nihil ad percipien- 
dam colendamque virtutem litteris adjuvarentur, nunquam se 
ad earum studium contulissent. Quod si non hic tantus fructus 
ostenderetur, et si ex his studiis delectatio sola peteretur: ta- 
men, ut opinor, hance animi remissionem, humanissimam ac li- 
beralissimam judicaretis. Nam cetere neque temporum sunt, 
neque etatum omnium, neque locorum : hee studia adolescen- 
tiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solatium prebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur ac rusticantur. Quod 
Si ipsi hee neque attingere, neque sensu nostro gustare posse- 
mus, tamen ea mirari deberemus. Quis -nostrum tam animo 


Ego multos homines excellenti animo ac virtute fuisse, et 
sine doctrina, nature ipsius habitu prope divino, per seipsos 
et moderatos et graves exstitisse fateor: etiam illud adjungo, 
sepius ad laudem atque virtutem naturam sine doctrina, quam 
sine natura valuisse doctrinam. Atque idem ego contendo, cum 
ad naturam eximiam atque illustrem accesserit ratio quedam, 
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Fuit autem et animo magno, et corpore, imperatoriaque 
forma, ut ipso aspectu cuivis injiceret admurationem sui. Sed 


Fonderie Générale, rue Madame, n° 22, a Paris. 


325. Classic” Types: Epreuves de Caractéres, Fonderie Générale 
Paris, 1843 


cest la famille des lettres Latines, lettres caractérisées 
par la substitution de traits plus nourris aux traits fins 
du type classique et par le léger raccord des empattements 
terminés en pointe, qui délimitent les traits, avec ces traits 
eux-mémes. 

C’est la une création vraiment originale, qui a ouvert 
un champ nouveau 4 la Fonderie de caractéres, champ 
si vaste qu’on peut dire que la plupart de ses créations 
se rattachent a ces types, depuis leur apparition premi€re, 
en 1852. La Typographie a multiplié leur emploi dans 
toutes les impressions si variées des ouvrages de ville, pour 
rompre la monotonie résultant de ’emploi unique des 
lettres dérivées du type classique. Il n’est pas témeraire 
d’affirmer que cette substitution sera plus complete dans 
un jour prochain, et que des caractéres ordinaires procé- 
dant des mémes principes remplaceront nos types actuels 
dans presque tous les travaux de l’Imprimerie. 

La Typographie reconnaissante rapportera le mérite 
de cette évolution, déja si féconde, a son initiateur, et 
associera aux noms de ses illustres devanciers, les Didot 
et les Fournier, celui de de Berny. 


326. French Old Style revived by De Berny, Paris, in 1852 
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book is important to any one desiring to reconstitute the 
typography of a somewhat hopeless period. It has also the 
doubtful honour of being one of the earliest specimen-books 
in which a series of condensed letters for titling was shown 
though the Didots used them in their own printing much 
earlier. Types of the Didot variety,—“classic” types, as 
they were called, — though degraded by condensation from 
the best Didot form, remained in general favour until about 
1850° ( fig. 325). 

Only a few years after the revival of the original Cas- 
lon types in England, Alexandre de Berny brought out (in 
1852) a sort of French old style letter modelled on earlier 
fonts ( fig. 326), which, to quote an associate of De Berny’s, 
“belonged to the Latin family of letters — letters charac- 
terized by the substitution of more robust — ‘plus nourries’ — 
lines for the fine lines of the ‘classic’ types.” Similar types 
were designed about the same time by the Lyons publisher 
Louis Perrin, who used them in De Boissieu’s Jnseriptions 
Antiques de Lyon. These types were made familiar to the 
readers of a generation ago in the publications of the Pari- 
sian house of Lemerre. “Elzevir” types were also issued by 
Beaudoire (Fonderie Générale) of Paris. All these offered 
agreeable relief from the monotony of fonts of the Didot 
school— though much resented by the adherents of “Di- 
dotery.” 

Since that time, many different kinds of old style fonts 
have been brought out by French founders; such as the 
Série XV IF? Siecle Elzévier, a useful series of types with 
attractive ornaments copied from Elzevir decorations; and 
imitations of seventeenth century cursive fonts and initial 


*Werdet’s Etudes Bibliographiques sur la Famille des Didot (Paris, Dentu, 
1864) should be consulted for an account of the chief books and types pro- 
duced by the Didots. 
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letters, produced by the Fonderie Mayeur. The utilization 
of fonts of older style was later helped by such men as Jules 
Claye (predecessor of A. Quantin et Cie.), who published in 
1875 Types de Caracteres et d’ Ornements Anciens, an inter- 
esting showing of “special ” types employed by him. These 
were cast from the original matrices of ancient fonts which 
he called E/zevirien, and for them he produced some ex- 
cellent ornaments and initials—those in the Lyons style 
being particularly successful. “Modern designers,” says 
M. Audin, “have wisely reacted against the tendency intro- 
duced by Grandjean in his types, a tendency that Basker- 
ville and Bodoni did not know how to escape and that Didot 
carried to its extreme. A better balance between the thin 
and thick strokes, a little fancifulness also in line, has 
changed entirely the physiognomy of modern typography.” * 
While types showing Didot influence are still much used in 
France, the most carefully printed books are now often set 
in French old style fonts. During the present century, the 
“historical types” of the Imprimerie Nationale have been 
increasingly employed and appreciated—in works like 
Claudin’s Histoire de ’ Imprimerie en France, and in the 
agreeable editions of Balzac, Flaubert, and De Maupassant 
printed by the Imprimerie for the Paris publisher Conard. 
And some modern Parisian type-founders have resuscitated 
eighteenth century styles in fonts and ornaments, with most 
charming results. 


To see how early nineteenth century fonts compare with the 
historical fonts which preceded them, look at the compara- 
tive table of roman and italic types employed by the French 
National Printing-House from 1640 to 1825 (fig. 327). It is 
one of the most enlightening documents about French type- 
*Audin’s Le Livre, p- 50. 
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faces in existence.’ The letters of 1640 attributed to Gara- 
mond are most irregular, and this is true of the characters 
cut by Grandjean in 1693 and finished by Alexandre, and 
those of Luce of 1740—when compared with the greater 
mechanical perfection of roman letters in Didot’s font of 
1811. Theolder types make elegant, easy, readable pages, but 
pages set from Didot types appear rigid, formal, and tire- 
some. This is still truer of the fonts of Jacquemin and of 
Marcellin Legrand, who cut a more condensed version of 
his type in 1847—which by no means bettered its design. 
Compare the so-called Garamond types with the Legrand 
types of 1825, and it is plain enough that mechanical per- 
fection does not necessarily make a fine font. And yet these 
types were intended to supersede the splendid romain du roi 
of earlier days. All this came about in French typography 
through Grandjean’s mischievous serif, Baskerville’s influ- 
ence, the later printing of Bodoni and the Didots—and some 
English fashions, which must now be considered. 

* From Votes sur les Types Etran gers du Specimen de l’ Imprimerie Royale 


(Paris, 1847). There isa similar table in Duprat’s Histoire de ? Imprimerie 
Impériale de France (Paris, 1861). 


CHAPTER XX 
ENGLISH TYPES: 1800-1844 


N England, a change in type-forms, analogous to that 
| which was taking place in France, and a like final crys- 

tallization, brought about a new style of English type. 
Transitional fonts which were far on the way to this, we 
have seen in the work of English presses at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is their nineteenth century develop- 
ment of which we have now to speak. 

Classification of types by centuries is an arbitrary thing. 
Typographical style does not, of course, change because im- 
prints are dated 1800 instead of 1799, and many books pro- 
duced in England early in the new century resembled, in 
type-forms and manner, those issued during the last years 
of the old. For instance, a poem in folio entitled T’he Sover- 
eign. Addressed to His Imperial Majesty Paul, Emperour of 
all the Russias, by Charles Small Pybus, London, Bensley, 
1800, is a superb showing of transitional English types 
just about to become modern face( fig. 328). Dibdin wrote in 
1817 that he considered this book the finest piece of print- 
ing that Bensley had produced. Tasso’s Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered, printed by Bensley and brought out in 1803, is a quarto 
showing the use of o/d style type, much leaded, which was 
one of the ways of obtaining the light effects then the mode. 
Another book by Bensley which is interesting to the student 
of transitional types is Macklin’s beautifully printed folio 
Bible of 1800—an imposing work of great reputation, in- 
tended to rival Bulmer’s “Boydell Shakspeare.” Hume’s 
History of England, in five folio volumes, printed for Rob- 
ert Bowyer in 1806 by Bensley, was highly praised by the 
lovers of fine books of that day. Then again, Blaii’s Grave, 
printed by Bensley and published by Ackermann in 1813, 
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Though thy disloyal sons, a feeble band, 

Sound the loud blast of treason through the land: 
Scoff at thy dangers with unnatural mirth, 

And execrate the soil which gave them birth, 
With jaundiced eye thy splendid triumphs view, 
And give to France, the palm to Brirar1n due: 
Or,—when loud strains of gratulation ring, 

And lowly bending to the nrrrNat Kine, 

Thy Sovereren bids a nation’s praise arise 

In grateful incense to the favring skies— 

Cast o’er each solemn scene a scornful glance, 


And only sigh for aNarncuy and FRANCE. 


Yes! unsupported Treason’s standard falls, 
Sedition vainly on her children calls ; 
While cities, cottages, and camps contend, 
Their King, their Laws, their Country to defend. 


Raise, Britain, raise thy sea-encircled head, 
Round the wide world behold thy glory spread ; 
Firm as thy guardian oaks thou still shalt stand, 
The dread and wonder of each hostile land ! 


329. Types used in Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin: Bulmer, London, 1801 
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with vivid and beautiful illustrations by William Blake, 
is a book in which the fine types used in the introduction 
and the poem itself are merely in the direction of what we 
to-day call modern face. In the same class falls The Press, a 
Poem. Published as a Specimen of Typography. By John Me- 
Creery. Liverpool, Printed by J. McCreery, and sold by Ca- 
dell & Davies, London, 1803—a beautiful book in quarto, 
with wood-engravings by Henry Hole, pupil of Bewick, 
after designs by Thurston. It is set in a charming great 
primer character cut by Martin, much leaded, with Argu- 
ments set in italic, and was printed with a special ink made 
by McCreery himself. 

There were, however, English books published in the 
earliest years of the nineteenth century which did show a 
distinct change in type-forms. For example, in 1801, Bul- 
mer printed for J. Wright of London a quarto edition of a 
book called Poetry of the Anti-J acobin, a very charming per- 
formance, in which the beautiful types are losing the last 
vestiges of old style and are running into modern face. This 
book is a collection of prose, poetry, and drama, and shows 
very well the effect of these new types in various forms of 
composition (fig. 329). In Scotland, James Ballantyne of 
Edinburgh was printing in similar style. A good specimen of 
his work is a quarto edition of Johnson’s Hasse/as, illustrated 
by Smirke, published in London in 1805. 

The Rey. John Anastasius Freylinghausen was author 
of a somewhat dreary book entitled An Abstract of the W hole 
Doctrine of the Christian Religion, which he was able to 
present in two hundred and sixteen pages — quite a feat 
when one stops to think about it! This excellent work was 
edited to conform to the doctrines of the Church of England, 
and, the Preface says, “stood so high in the good opinions 
of the Greatest Female Personage in this Kingdom, that 
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it was translated into English for the use of her illustrious 
daughters”— the “Female Personage” being no other than 
Queen Charlotte. This book was the first volume stereo- 
typed by Earl Stanhope’s process, and is interesting on that 
account. The standard rules of the Stereotype Office afhxed 
to this book state that nothing is to be printed against Re- 
ligion, everything is to be avoided upon the subject of Pol- 
itics offensive to any Party, that the Characters of Individ- 
uals are not to be attacked, and—what concerns us most 
—that every Work which is stereotyped in this Office is 
to be composed with beautiful Types. This notice throws 
a certain light on the innocuous réle which the Stereotype 
Office proposed for itself, and also shows that they thought 
this book printed from good types— it being the first of 
their publications. These types are not old style at all. They 
are what we now term modern face, and the book is men- 
tioned because it shows an early use (1804) of this type- 
form (fig. 330). 

An extremely good specimen of a real modern face roman 
type was used in Thomas Frognall Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Decameron, printed in 1817 by Bulmer in three volumes 
( fig. 331). This work is one of the most successful typo- 
graphical achievements of the early nineteenth century. The 
typography is excellent, the pages splendidly imposed, and 
the reproductions of old printers’ marks and other illustra- 
tions beyond praise. In presswork it is one of the finest of 
modern volumes. It needed, however, all that the printer 
could do for it; for its author wrote in an affectedly playful 
style which makes his books among the most tiresome and 
irritating in the language. Bulmer’s fine edition of Dibdin’s 
Typographical Antiquities of Great Britain (Volumes II, I], 
IV) and the Bibliotheca Spenceriana (1814-15) are also worth 
examining. 


STANDING RULES 


OF 


The Stereotype Office. 


. Nothing is to be printed against Religion. 

. Every thing is to be avoided, upon the subject 
of Politics, which is offensive to any Party. 

. The Characters of Individuals are not to be at- 


tacked. 


. Every Work which is stereotyped at this Office, 
is to be composed with beautiful Types. 
. All the Stereotype Plates are to be made accord- 


ing to the improved Process discovered by 


EARL STANHOPE. 


. School Books, and all Works for the Instruction 
of Youth, will be stereotyped at a lower Price 
than any other. 


330. Types used by the Stereotype Office, London, 1804 


NINTH DAY. A3 


see you in this field of contest, brandishing your unerring 
lance, or quietly reposing beneath the panoply of your 
‘seven-bulls-hide shield! . . 

Lysanper. This must be a very extraordinary cham- 
pion. 

Lisarpo. ‘In his way’ (as they call it) he hath absolutely 
no compeer; and Magliabecchi yields entirely to his ascen- 
dant genius—for Nennius not only loves bokes as lustily as 
did the librarian of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, but he 
hath something more than a mere ?étle-page acquaintance 
with them. His memory also is equally faithful and well- 
furnished—and such a gluttonous bibliomaniacal appetite 
doth he possess, that even Rymer, the Gallia Christiana, 
and Bouquet’s Recueil des Historiens des Gaules, will scarcely 
suffice him for a twelvemonth’s ‘ victualling. Mabillon, 
Montfaucon, and Muratori are his dear delights as foreign 
authors; while his deal-shelves groan beneath the weight of 
annotation upon our home historians; such as Gildas, 
Jeffrey, his namesake, Ingulph, Hoveden, Malmesbury, 
Matthew Paris, Ralph de Diceto, and Benedictus Abbas, 
&c. &c.—and then for the ‘ scribbled margins’ (as Warburton 
used to express it) of his Leland, Camden, Twysden, Gale, 
Sparke, Hearne, Batteley, Grose, King, and others of the 
like character—oh, ’twould do your heart good only to have 
a glimpse of them ! 

Lorenzo. More and more wondrous! 

Lisarpo. I have not yet done with Nennius. He hath 
no small knowledge of the art of design; and brandishes his 
pencil upon castles, cathedrals, and churches, that it were a 
marvel to see how his drawers and portfolios are crammed 
with the same. There is not a church, nor place of worship, 
nor castle, within the counties of Sussex, Kent, and Bedford, 


331. Page of Bibliographical Decameron: Bulmer, London, 1817 
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Other examples of the employment of these modern face 
types are found in the text of Rudolph Ackermann’s cele- 
brated series of illustrated quartos on Westminster Abbey 
(1812) and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
(1814-15), and in the inimitable Microcosm of London 
(1808-11), etc., the coloured plates of which are so delight- 
ful that they have obscured the merit of their straightfor- 
ward typography —some of it Bensley’s work. Another edi- 
tion which shows this kind of type (and also its falling off) 
is John Murray’s 16mo edition of Lord Byron’s Works, 
published in five volumes in 1823. Here we begin to see 
what such types were coming to when less well cut, less well 
printed, and less well imposed, and also how poor they were 
in smaller sizes. For printers at that date found the same 
trouble with delicate modern face types that we do now. In 
fact, Dibdin, in one of the few directly written passages in 
the Bibliographical Decameron, mentions this difficulty, and 
(somewhat surprisingly) seems to feel that old style types 
were better than the modern cut of letter in which his own 
book had been printed. “In regard to Modern Printing,” he 
says, “you ask me whether we are not arrived at the top- 
most pitch of excellence in the art? I answer, not quite at 
the topmost pitch: for our types are, in general, toosquare, 
or sharp; and the finer parts of the letters are so very fine, 
that they soon break, and, excepting in the very first im- 
pressions, you will rarely find the types in a completely per- 
fect state. There is more roundness, or evenness, or, if you 
will allow the word, more comfortableness of appearance, in 
the publications of Tonson and Knapton, than in those of 
modern times.” Now Tonson’s and Knapton’s types were 
old style. 

As in all periods when particular attention was paid by 
printers to making fine books, the cultivated amateur was 
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not lacking, and one such man, now forgotten, was Julian 
Hibbert. He was an interesting character who, besides hav- 
ing a hand in the social and political reforms of his day, 
undertook to reform the Greek fonts then used in printing. 
In 1827, he brought out at his private press in his house in 
London, The Book of the Orphic Hymns, “in uncial letters, 
as a typographical experiment” (fig. 332). Hibbert says of 
his alphabet that it “was first composed from the inspection 
of Inscriptions in the Muszeums of London and Paris, and 
thus it is no wonder, if it still retains more of a sculptitory 
than of a scriptitory appearance.” After reading Montfau- 
con’s Paleographia Greca and examining facsimiles of the 
Herculanean manuscripts, he altered the forms of many of 
the letters. “If I had adopted the Alphabet of any one cele- 
brated ms.,” Hibbert says, “I should have had less trouble. 
... As it is, I have taken each letter separately from such 
mss. as I thought best represented the beau ideal of an uncial 
type; .. . yetas placed side by side, they look very different 
from a Ms.” But he calls it “a Greek type, which, at the same 
time that it is calculated for ordinary use, approaches nearer 
to old mss, than types that have been hitherto used,” and 
“represents with tolerable accuracy the forms of the letters 
used by the Greeks themselves, in the brightest days of 
their literature. . .. Ido not mean,” he adds, “a type like that 
used in Bodoni’s Callimachus, ... ornamented (or rather 
disfigured) by the additions of what, I believe, type-founders 
call syrtfs, or cerefs.”* Two books were printed by this fore- 
runner of Robert Proctor, who was indeed vox clamantis ! 
The fonts had considerable charm, but were at the time 
considered — if they were considered at all — as complete 
failures; and were afterwards melted. 


"See ‘‘ Preface addressed by the Printer to Greek Scholars”? in The Book of 
the Orfhic Hymns. 
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It is to Scotch founders that we must turn for the next 
step in the development of the modern face type-family. 
Alexander Wilson, who in the eighteenth century made 
types for the brothers Foulis, had left a foundry which was 
still maintaining scholarly traditions. The taste which led 
to the adoption of lighter type-forms had been followed 
consistently by his house; and, probably still further influ- 
enced by Didot types, the Wilson foundry early in the nine- 
teenth century produced an English version of them — the 
best English variant of this form of letter that we have. It is 
sturdier and pleasanter to read than parallel French types, 
and we are much more at home with it. It is not as good a 
type as the Caslon character, but as produced by Wilson it 
is a very handsome and serviceable letter, and in it we have 
another English type-family — the Scotch modern face. It is 
an English equivalent of the fonts shown in the 1819 speci- 
men of the Didots. 

The fonts, practically as we have them to-day, are beau- 
tifully shown in the Specimen of Modern Printing Types cast 
at the Letter-Foundry of Alex. Wilson & Son, at Glasgow, 
1833. This quarto specimen is in two parts. In an “Ad- 
dress to the Printers,” which prefaces the volume, the Wil- 
sons say: “In conformity with ancient, immemorial usage, 
we have, in Part I. displayed our Founts in the Roman 
garb— the venerable Quousqgue tandem; but lest it should be 
supposed that we had chosen the flowing drapery of Rome 
for the purpose of shading or concealing defects, we have 
in Part II. shown off our Founts in a dress entirely English.” 
Two pages of titling-letters are displayed before we come 
to the first body type —a spirited and fine cut of great 
primer. Then follow varieties of roman, from pica to dia- 
mond. A page of double pica Greek (used in the Homer 
printed by the Foulis brothers) is followed by Greek fonts 
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down to “mignon,” and two pages of Hebrew. The roman 
and italic types are again displayed in Part II, set in Eng- 
lish, sometimes in prose, sometimes in poetry, and variously 
leaded. A broadside specimen of Wilson’s newspaper fonts 
ends the book.’ Every roman and italic type in it is mod- 
ern face. We show a pica font (fig. 333). “The Foundry of 
Messrs. Wilson,” says Savage (writing in 1822), “at Glas- 
gow, has been long established, and for many years enjoyed 
a monopoly of letter founding in Scotland. They have, how- 
ever, of late experienced a formidable competition from 
Mr. Miller of Edinburgh, who derived his knowledge of the 
art from them, and whose types so much resemble theirs 
as to require a minute and accurate inspection to be dis- 
tinguished.” 

William Blades considered “the year 1820 as a boundary 
line between the old and new style of punch-cutting. About 
that time great changes were initiated in the faces of types 
of all kinds. The thick strokes were made much thicker and 
the fine strokes much finer, the old ligatures were abolished 
and a mechanical primness given to the page, which, ar- 
tistically, could scarcely be called improvement. At the same 
time, printers began to crowd their racks with fancy founts 
of all degrees of grotesqueness, many painfully bad to the 
eye and unprofitable alike to founder and printer.”* Thus 
taste, which in England had sanctioned very light types, 
began to change to heavier faces about 1815.° Exactly as 


“A similar quarto specimen was issued in the same year by the Edinburgh 
branch house of Wilsons & Sinclair, which may be also consulted. 

* Decorative Printing, p. 73. 

* Blades’ Early Type Specimen Books of England, Holland, France, Italy, 
and Germany, London, 1875, pp. 21, 22. 

* Blades says 1820, but Vincent Figgins’ specimen of 1815 is: full of these 
dropsical types, and Thorne’s specimen of these letters appeared as early as 
1803. 
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LV . (54) cic AMPOAITHN 
YMNOC. 


OYPANIH +» NOAYYMNE « dIAOMMEIAHC ADPOAITH, 
MONTOFENHC + FENETEIDA CEA + PIAOMANNYXE +» CEMNH , 
NYKTEPIH « ZEYKTEIPA « AOAONAOKE « MHTEP ANAFKHC : 
MANTA TAP €K CEGEN ECTIN » YNEzeyZWO AE TE KOCMON;? 
KAI KPATEEIC TPICCWN MOIPWN « FENNAIC AE TA MANTA; 
OCCA T €N OYPAN®I ECTI » KAI EN FAIH| NOAYKAPNO!. 
€N NONTOY TE BYEHI . CEMNH BAKXOIO napeape., 
TEPNOMENH GAAIHICL + FAMOCTOAE « MHTEP EPOTON : 
NMEIGOL AEKTPOXAPHC « KPYOIH « XAPIAWTI ANACCA. 
@AINOMENH T « ADANHC T « EPATONAOKAM » EYNATEPEIA. 
NYMOIAIH » CYNAAITE « SEWN CKHNTOYXE » AYKAINA? 
TENNOAOTEIPA » DIAANAPE « NOSEINOTATH » BIOAWTI: 
ENZEYZACA BPOTOYC AXAAINOTOICIN ANATKAIC « 

KA! GHPON NOAY PYAON « EPOMANEON YNO OIATPON ; 
epxeo , KYMPOTENEC ecion renoc ; eiT EN OAYMNGI 
ECCI + GEA BACIAEIA « KAAWI FHOOYCA Npoconel ; 

€iTe KA! EYAIRANOY CYPIHC ceaoc amdinoneyeic i 

€ITe CY F EN NMEAIOIC! CYN APMACI XPYCEOTEYKTOIC 
AITYNATOY katexeic “1EpHC FONIMWAEA AOYTPA. 

H KAI KYANEOICIN OXOIC EN! *AONTION OIAMA 

€PXOMENH XAIPEIC NEMOAWN KYKAIHICI XOPEIAIC : 

H NYMOAIC TEPNH! KYANWNICIN EN .xeONI AIAI, 

OBYIAC EN AITIAAOIC YAMMOAECIN AAMATI KOY OO: 

€IT EN KYMPOI » anacca « TpopW! CEO + ENOA KAAAI CE 
NMAPEENO! AAMHTAL NYMOAL T ANA MANT ENIAYTON 
YMNOYCIN C€ » MAKAIPA » KAI AMBPOTON ArNON AAQNIN. 
EACE + MAKAIPA GEA « MAA ENHPSTON EIAOC EXOYCA: 
YYXHI FAP CE KAAW CEMNHI ATIOIC! AOFOICIN . 
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332. Julian Hibbert’s Uncial Greek Types, London, 1827 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? 
nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil ur- 
bis vigilize, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bo- 
norum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? 
O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul 
vidit: hic tamen vivit. vivit? immo vero etiam in 
senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat 
et designat oculis ad cedem unumquemque nos- 
trum. Nos autem, viri fortes, satisfacere reipub- 
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Pica Italic, No. 3. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? -ni- 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palati, nihil urbis 
vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nthil horum ora vultusque moverunt; patere 
tua consilia non sentis; constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia tenert conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, 
ubt fueris, quos convocaveris, guid consilii ceperis, 
quem nostrum tgnorare arbitraris? O tenpora, o 
mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit, hic tamen 
wvivit. vivit? immo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit 
publict consilit particeps: notat et designaé oculis 
ad cedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem, viri 
Jortes, satisfacere retpub. videmur, si istius furorem 
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333. Modern Face Types: Alexander Wilson &¥ Son’s Specimen 
Glasgow, 1833 
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in France, the weight of these new type-faces was at first 
gained, not by a greater weight of line throughout, but by a dis- 
_ proportionate thickening of heavy strokes of letters, which 
left their hair-lines much as before. This reaction from fra- 
gile to sturdy letters was a change which, if it only had been 
guided by some one familiar with early type-forms, might 
have led to better results. But at that time materials for the 
comparative study of types were not readily assembled. 
The further development of these fashions brought about 
a kind of swollen type-form’ in which all the lines of a letter 
were of nearly equal strength, and these were the types of 
which Savage says: “The founders have now introduced 
another change in the proportions of letters, and have gone 
to a barbarous extreme, from their first improvement. The 
rage is now, which of them can produce a type in the shape 
of a letter, with the thickest lines, and with the least white 
‘in the interior parts.” He adds that the founders said that 
such types were meant for printing hand-bills, etc., and if 
they were introduced into book-work, that it was contrary 
to the original intention. Savage displays sheets in which 
original Caslon types are shown in contrast to the current 
Caslon types. If these are bad types, he says, “it may be 
attributed to the bad taste of others, whom the founders are 
desirous of obliging”—but this is merely an ancient and 
poor excuse for not sticking to one’s principles! These hid- 
eous fashions for a time drove original Caslon types to the 
wall. Hansard, writing in 1825, says: “Caslon’s fonts rarely 
occur in modern use, but they have too frequently been su- 


* These characters were often called in type-specimens and elsewhere ‘‘Egyp- 
tian’? (no doubt in allusion to their “‘darkness’’); and a London jest-book 
of 1806, under the heading ‘‘ Fashionable Egyptian Sign-Boards,”’ says : ““ An 
Irishman describing the Egyptian letters which at present deface the Me- 
tropolis, declared that the thin strokes were exactly the same size asthe thick 
ones! ”’ 
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perseded by others which can claim no excellence over them. 
In fact, the book-printing of the present day is disgraced 
by a mixture of fat, lean, and heterogeneous types, which 
to the eye of taste is truly disgusting.”” 

In London, Robert Thorne, successor to Thomas Cottrell, 
is responsible for the vilest form of type invented—up to 
that time. Thorne’s specimen-book of “Improved (!) Types” 
of 1803 should be looked at as a warning of what fashion 
can make men do. His “jobbing types” look as their name 
suggests! His black-letter is perhaps the worst that ever ap- 
peared in England. In Vincent Figgins’ specimen of 1815, 
and in Fry’s specimen of 1816, and naturally in the speci- 
men of William Thorowgood (Thorne’s successor) of 1824, 
1832, and 1837, the new styles are triumphant (figs. 334 
and 335). Fashions like these, as Hansard says, “have left the 
specimens of a British letter-founder a heterogeneous com- 
pound, made up of fat-faces and lean faces, wide-set and 
close-set, all at once crying Quousgue tandem abutere patientia 
nostra?” The Caslon specimen of 1844 shows the adop- 
tion of some of the worst current fashions in types; and we 
exhibit a selection of the unattractive ornaments intended 
to accompany the “ fat-face ” fonts produced by this famous 
house (figs. 336 and 337). A tide of bad taste had swept 
everything before it by 1844— the precise year of the revi- 
val of Caslon’s earliest types! 

Much the same thing was happening on the Continent, 
and the curious may consult such “documents” as the Sup- 
plement to the Specimen of the Spanish founders, J. B. Cle- 
ment-Sturme y Compaiiia, published at Valencia in 1833, 
which is full of types of this kind; the Didot, Legrand et Cie. 


*Hansard’s Typographia, London, 1825, p- 355. As early as 1805 the Cas- 
lons ceased to show in their specimen the original types cut by the first 
William Caslon. 


Encusu No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii 
nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum or 
vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatit 
nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor popult, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum or 
vultusque moverunt? patere tua ABCDEFGH 
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Eneauisu No. 2, on Pica Bopy. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palati 
nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum or 
vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ALGE £1234567890 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 


det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palate 


334. Roman and Italic: W. Thorowgood’s Specimen, London, 1824 


DOUBLE PICA PLAIN BLACK, No. 1.. 


Awd be tt further Hereby en- 

acted, that the Mapors, Bat 
lif€s, ov other Head Officers of 
everp Town and place corpo 
rate, being a Yustice ov Fus 


DOUBLE PICA OPEN BLACK, No. 1. 


AZna be tt hereby enacted, 
that the Mawvors, Batltts 
or other head Ofticers of 
eberp Cown or Place Core 
porate, being a Pustice 


GREAT PRIMER PLAIN BLACK, No. 1. 


And be it further hereby enacted, that 
the MMayors, Bailiffs, or other Heavy 
Officers of every Town anv place cor 
porate, and City within this weal, 
being WPustice or Fustices of WBeace &X 


GREAT PRIMER OPEN BLACK, No. 1. 


Ary be tt further hereby enacted 
Chat the Mawors, Batlils, or 
other head Olticers of eherp To- 
lw aw place corporate and 
MS CDLEECLSGGHLIRLON 


335. Black-letter: W. Thorowgacd’s Specimen, London, 1824 


Dovusue Pica. 


1 Seer dpdaelocis 
2 BP SERE Ne ae eae ae ae a aetna 
8 Bp aee ge grte eee a aye 
4. WONTON TON Ten Ties 
fiatehehedelahidaa 
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336. Ornaments to accompany “* Fat- Face” Types 
Henry Caslon, London, 1844. 


Two-Line ENGLIsH. 
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11 NA AAAAAARARARAAY 
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337. Ornaments to accompany “ Fat-Face”’ Types 
Henry Caslon, London, 1844 


JOHN BELL, 


Of tbe British Lisrary, Strand, London, 
being engaged iil the establishment of 


A NEW 
PRINTING LETTER FOUNDRY, 
He begs leave to present the Public with a 
SPECIMEN of the first 
SET OF TYPES 


which have been completed under his direCtions 
By William Coleman, Regulator, 
And Richard Austin, Punch-Cutter. 


PRINTERS may be supplied at present with 
Types agreeable to this Specimen, and after- 
wards with every other sort which shall be com- 
pleted by J. BELL, however superior they may be, 
on terms usually observed by other Founders. 


May, 1788. 


337a. Opening page of John Bells first Specimen 
London, 1788 


Pica, No. 9. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, mhil urbis 
vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos- 
tra? quamdiu nosetiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
guem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palata, nihil urbis 
vigilia, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnum, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus lo- 
cus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia tener conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, 
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338. Types and Ornaments of Period of Caslon Revival 


Caslon Son and Livermore and Henry Caslon Specimens, 1844 
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Specimen issued in Paris in 1828, for like French types; for 
similar Italian fonts, the 1838 Specimen of Cartallier, of 
Padua, in which some characters show this tendency. En- 
schedé’s Letterproef,* issued at Haarlem in 184.1,as compared 
with older Enschedé specimens, is another telling but dismal 
document in the annals of this change of style—a few good 
fonts being buried in pages of uninteresting or ugly letter- 
forms. The Second and Third Parts of Enschedé’s Letter- 
proef, issued in 1850 and 1855, leave one nothing to say, 
except that nothing good can be said! Butif this great house 
sold or threw away interesting ancient types to buy Di- 
dotschen rubbish, it must be remembered that the Caslon 
foundry had sacrificed to False Gods its own Children! 
( fig. 338). 

I have said that Grandjean, Baskerville, Bodoni, and 
the Didots had a mischievous influence on type-forms ; for 
the derivations from types that their work made popular 
culminated in a kind of letter which was capable of greater 
vulgarity and degradation than was ever the case with older 
fonts. The ordinary English, French, or Italian book printed 
between 1830 and 1850 was very often a cheap and mean- 
looking production. Perhaps Bodoni and other great per- 
sons were not wrong in their own day; but they put type- 
forms on the wrong track. Their “recovery” in England is 
the subject of another chapter. 


* Proeve van Drukletteren. Letter gieterij van Joh. Enschedé en Zonen. Haar- 
lem, 1841. 


CHAPTER XXI 


REVIVALS OF CASLON AND FELL TYPES 


EVIVALS of type-forms are periodical. They are 
R usually brought about by dissatisfaction caused 
by too intimate knowledge of the disadvantages 
of types in use, and ignorance of disadvantages which may 
arise in the use of types revived. In other words, one set of 
types falls into neglect through certain inherent draw- 
backs; and it is not revived until the difficulties known to 
those who formerly employed it are forgotten and only the 
advantages appear. A constant factor also is a natural love 
of variety and change. 

The best early work of the nineteenth century was the 
result of a sincere effort toward the betterment of printing, 
according to the standards of that day; but before the mid- 
century, English typography, except here and there, had 
again fallen behind. The fine editions printed by Bulmer and 
Bensley were things of the past. Bulmer was dead in 1830 
—Bensley in 1833. Several other publishers brought out 
well-printed books, but they were without the distinction of 
those issued some years earlier. There was, however, an ex- 
ception in the work done by the two Charles W hittinghams 
—uncle and nephew — at the Chiswick Press, founded in 
1789, though established at Chiswick in 1810. This press 
is famous in the annals of English typography, the sound- 
est traditions of which it has upheld for over a century. Its 
best books were printed by the younger Whittingham for 
the publisher Pickering. In 1844, Pickering and Whitting- 
ham proposed to issue an edition of Juvenal (in contempla- 
tion since 1841), and requested the Caslon foundry to cast 
some of the original Caslon types which they wanted for it. 
This Latin edition of the Satires of Juvenal and Persius, in 


Lady Willoughby. 
her Cheeke by fome Query refpedting a parti- 


cular Piece of Needle-work in hand; and 
added, on perceiving the Effeé fhe had pro- 
duced, fhe had heard 8”. Era/mus de la Foun- 


tain much commend the delicate Paterne: 


whereat poore Margaret attempted to look up 


unconcern'd, but was obliged to {mile at her 
Sifter’s Pleafantry. I was difcreet, and led the 
Converfation back to the Spinning. 


The Days pafle fmoothly, yet Time feemeth 
very long fince my deare Lord departed on his 
Journey. We heare no News. Arm/trong will 
perchance gain fome Tydings at Colchefter: 
and I muft await his Return with fuch Patience 
I can. 

Since my little Faxmy’s long Sickneffe I have 
continued the Habit of remaining by her at 
night, fometime after fhe is in Bed: thefe are 
|Seafons peculiarly fweet and foothing; there 
feemeth fomething holy in the Aire of the 
dimly lighted Chamber, wherein is no Sound 

heard 


339. Caslon Type as revived by Whittingham, London, 1844 


Te 


1641. 


Li Peter en 


The Dedication. 


Lord, my firft fruits prefent themfelves to thee s 

Yet not mine neither : for from thee they came, 

And muft return, Accept of them and me, 

And make us firive, who foall fing bef thy name. 
Turn their eyes hither, who foall make a gain 
Theirs, who foall hurt themfelves or me, refrain. 


1. The Church-porch. 


Perirrhanterium. 


N HOU, whofe fweet youth and early 

, Ag hopes inhance 

Eh 2% Thy rate and price, and mark thee for 
me A a treafure, 

Hearken unto a Verfer, who may chance 

Ryme thee to good, and make a bait of pleafure . 
A verfe may finde him, who a fermon flies, 


And turn delight into a facrifice. 


=— 


Beware of luft; it doth pollute and foul 
Whom God in Baptifme wafht with his own blood 
It blots thy leffon written in thy foul ; 
The holy lines cannot be underftood. 
How dare thofe eyes upon a Bible look, 
Much leffe towards God, whofe luftisall their book! 


340. Caslon Type used in a “‘ Pickering edition” 
Whittingham, London, 1850 
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quarto (a handsome book except for its red borders), was 
delayed, however, and not published until 1845.So the great 
primer “old face” Caslon font intended for it, appeared first 
in 1844 in The Diary of Lady Willoughby. For this fictitious 
journal of a seventeenth century lady of quality, old style 
type was thought appropriate. The Diary was a success, ar- 
tistically and commercially. Though its typography does not 
seem much of an achievement now, it came as a novelty and 
relief to printers who had long since abandoned good earlier 
type-faces in favour of the fonts of the school of Thorne 
( fig. 339). This was the beginning of the popular revival of 
Caslon fonts, and a very sound revival it was. From that 
time to this, Caslon type has had the popularity it merits. 
In fact, the chief typographic event of the mid-nineteenth 
century was this revival of the earliest Caslon types in the 
competent hands of Pickering and Whittingham. United 
States founders reintroduced these fonts about 1860, but 
they did not become popular until some thirty years later. 

The Aldine Poets, Walton’s Complete Angler, the beauti- 
ful Latin Opera of Sallust (in the type of the Juvenal and 
Lady Willoughby), an octavo edition of Milton and Herbert, 
and the famous series of folio black-letter Prayer Books are 
among the best of Pickering’s publications. But the series 
of 16mo volumes, which for beauty and utility have not been 
surpassed in modern times, are what is particularly meant 
by a “Pickering edition” (fig. 340). All these were printed 
at the Chiswick Press, as well as many other beautiful books 
for publishers, book-clubs, and individuals— among them 
the Bannatyne Club’s Breviarum Aberdonense and Henry 
Shaw’s books on mediaeval alphabets and ornament. The 
Chiswick Press still holds preéminent rank —the present 
establishment at Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, 
being conducted by Charles Whittingham and Griggs, Ltd. 
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The use of the Fell types, which had lain for many years 
neglected at the Oxford University Press, was revived by a 
little press (first started at Frome in 1845, and continued at 
Oxford) which was a private venture of the Rev. C. H. O. 
Daniel, late Provost of Worcester College. Dr. Daniel had 
the taste to recognize the possibilities dormant in Fell’s fonts, 
and after 1877 he used them in his rare little issues with 
delightful discrimination (figs. 341 and 342). The Daniel 
books were printed in both roman and black-letter, and in 
connection with the former type many pleasant old orna- 
ments were revived. The publications of this press were 
continued until 1919. The Fell types are now the pride — 
or one of the “ prides” — of the Clarendon Press. Their re- 
vival was of real importance in modern printing. The Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse, the volumes in the Tudor and 
Stuart Library, the 7’recentale Bodleianum of 1913 ( fig.343), 
and the Catalogue of the Shakespeare Exhibition held in the 
Bodleian Library to commemorate the Death of Shakespeare 
(Oxford, 1916) are familiar examples of their admirable and 
effective modern use. 

The Ballantyne Press of Edinburgh, founded at Kelso by 
James Ballantyne in 1796, later, at Sir Walter Scott’s sug- 
gestion, coming to Edinburgh, and known under the name 
of Ballantyne, Hanson & Company, has done delightful 
work for many years past. The business has been acquired 
by Messrs. Spottiswoode & Company of London, and has 
been removed from Edinburgh. This firm, that of Messrs. 
R. & R. Clark, and the establishment of T. & A. Constable 
of Edinburgh, have been more constant to types of Scotch 
"See The Daniel Press. Memorials of C. H. O. Daniel, with a Bibliography 
of the Press, 1845-1919. Oxford, Printed on the Daniel Press in the Bod- 
leian Library, 1921—“* the first book printed within the walls.of the Bod- 


leian,’’ where the third Daniel press, on which it was printed, is deposited. It 
is illustrated with portrait, facsimiles, etc. 
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342. Fell Types as used by the Daniel Press 
Oxford, 1896 


THE 
LIFE of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Written by himself. 


Was borne at Exeter in Devon, the 

2 of Marche, in the yeare 1544; 
descended, both by Father and 
Mother, of Worshipfull parentage. By 
my Fathers side, from an antient familie 
of Bodley, or bodleigh,, of Dunscombe 
by Crediton ; and by my Mother from 
Robert Hone Esq; of otterey Saint Marie, 
nine Milles from Exon. My Father in 
the time of Queene Marie, beinge knowne 
and noted to be an enemie to Poperie, 
was so cruelly threatned, and so narrow- 
lie observed, by those that malliced his 
religion, that for the safegarde of him- 
selfe, and my Mother, who was wholly 
affected as my Father, he knew no waye 
so secure, as to flie into Garmanie: 
Bez Where 


343. Fell Types as used in Trecentale Bodletanum 
Oxford University Press, 1913 


Early Life. 
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aswoag yr kopy 
SHTFM AO AINIVd 
QEILA AONE 


N CERTAIN CONFUSIONS OF 
MODERN LIFES ESPECIAEIN 
IN SLITERATURE SANE 
READ, AT: OXFORD; TO,si iis 
/ GRYPHON CLUB OF TRINITY 
OWEN COLLEGE. 

OP If I were in need of a single word to 
express the idea which I wish to follow out in this essay, I 
could scarcely, I think, find one in English; none, at least, 
that would completely fit my meaning: I should have to fall 
back upon the Greek. We translate the word xécpos by order, 
beauty, or world, according to the context; but we have no 
single phrase that combines and identifies in our minds, as 
this word did in the minds of Greeks, the beauty of harmo- 
nious arrangement with the beauty of the visible world. We 
do not seem, indeed, to have at all the same quick perception 
of this kind of beauty that they appear to have had. The 
Author of ‘“ Modern Painters” has pointed out that, in the 
Odyssey, when Hermes approaches Calypso’s cave, what he 
admires is, not so much the wild beauty of the island, as the 
trimness of the goddess’s own domain, her four fountains 


345. Type used in The Hobby Horse: Chiswick Press, London, 1890 
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letter-founders, and for many years have successfully used 
“revived old style” and also characters of the modern face 
family.’ Constable employed an interesting Scotch modern 
face for David Nutt’s distinguished series of Tudor Trans- 
lations. The fine revived old style or (as I should prefer to 
call them) modernized old style fonts were used by the same 
printer in the three volumes of Bibliographica (1895); and 
Mr. J.P. Morgan’s monumental Catalogue of Manuscripts 
and Early Printed Books from the Libraries of Morris, Ben- 
nett, etc. (1907), is a magnificent example of the skilful use 
of these types by the Chiswick Press. In smaller sizes this 
type was delightfully employed by the same press in their 
reprint of Sir Henry Wotton’s Elements of Architecture, 
issued by Longmans in 1903 ( fig. 344). 

But the early and “classic” use of this type was in Her- 
bert Horne’s periodical, The Century Guild Hobby Horse 
(1886-92). Its later volumes (beginning in 1888), printed in 
a large size of the “modernized old style” character, with 
delightful decorations drawn by Mr. Horne, are most dis- 
tinguished pieces of typography (fig. 345). Of The Hobby 
Horse not many volumes were issued, but they will always 
hold a place in the annals of the revival of printing at the 
end of the last century. 

In Mr. Horne’s typographical venture, William Mor- 
ris had a hand; but as Morris rode a very Gothic hobby- 
horse of his own, and Mr. Horne’s charger was much more 
Italian than Gothic in its behaviour, it is easy to see why 
Morris soon turned his attention to printing in a way more 
to his mind. His endeavours, their results, and the influ- 
ence they have had on modern printing have now to be con- 
sidered. 


‘In England Caslon types are called ‘‘old face’’; what we call “‘ modernized 
old style’’ is there termed “‘ revived old style’? —a type designed about 1850. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN REVIVAL OF EARLY TYPE- 
FORMS AND ITS EFFECT ON CONTINENTAL TYPES 


ILLIAM Morais was born in 1834 — the son 

of prosperous middle-class people, who lived 

freely and pleasantly. He was educated at Marl- 
borough School and Exeter College, Oxford, where heformed 
a lasting friendship with Burne-Jones. Originally intending 
to take Holy Orders, he changed his mind, and studied ar- 
chitecture for a year or two under Street; then, between 1857 
and 1862, through Rossetti’s influence, he took up painting. 
Meanwhile he had begun to write—his Defence of Guene- 
vere appearing in 1858. From then until his death he wrote 
many volumes of poetry and prose, most of it of a very high 
order. Painting proved unsatisfactory, so he began about 
the year 1870 to work as a decorator, eventually turning his 
hand to illumination,—in which he was expert,—to the 
making of wall-papers, rugs, hangings, and stained glass, 
and to house decoration. It was an era of pattern, and though 
in Morris’s hands the pattern was often magnificent, houses 
decorated or furnished by him would now appear rather 
tiresome and affected. 

In socialism Morris was seriously interested. It was the 
somewhat romantic socialism ofa well-to-do, fastidious man, 
which had the added attraction of placing him in the oppo- 
sition; for he somewhat enjoyed “otherwise-mindedness.” 
Morris never went into the slums and lived with the people 
— indeed, he gave scant attention to the particular individ- 
ual in his large and roomy movements — it was not the 
manner of his time. He desired with great desire to see 
the life of workmen improved by being made more like his 
own, rather than to get nearer the workmen’s point of view 
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by making his life more like theirs. Yet he was thoroughly 
in earnest about his socialism. That the workman’s life was 
so sordid made him miserable. He loved mediaevalism 
because it appeared to him —I think rather unhistorically 
— a close approach to the life he wished to see commonly 
lived in the world. None the less, he had sometimes impos- 
sible manners, often a furious temper, always short patience 
with fools, and there was a bit of pose and “bow-wow” 
about his daily walk and conversation. In his character, as in 
his wall-papers, one was a little too conscious of the pattern, 
but the pattern was fine, and there was lots of it! Over and 
above all this he was an educated, cultivated man, tremen- 
dously observant and shrewd, and his driving power was 
enormous. Like Bodoni (whose work Morris detested), no 
man knew better what he wanted to do. Morris’s motto was 
“Tf I can,” and by hard work, enthusiasm, and —we must 
admit — a fixed income and a good deal of incidental pros- 
perity, he usually “could.” 

Morris’s style of printing, therefore, may be partly ex- 
plained by the interiors of his own houses or those he deco- 
rated ; and its motzve by his idea of socialism, which, through 
a kind of Religion of Beauty, was to produce the regenera- 
tion of a work-a-day world. It was to be a wonderful world, 
and it was, potentially, very real to him. His printing was 
for it, or was to help to its realization by others. If his deco- 
rations now appear abit mannered and excessive, and his 
socialism somewhat romantic and unreal, it is because Mor- 
ris was very much of his period. Thus (again like Bodoni, 
though from diametrically opposite theories) Morris made 
magnificent books, but not for ordinary readers—nor, for 
the matter of that, for ordinary purses—but only for a cer- 
tain fortunate group of his own time. 

To understand the work of the Kelmscott Press we must 
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understand this much of the environment and ways of 
thinking of a man as forcible and sincere as he was many- 
sided. 


Some years before Mr. Morris set up any press of his own, 
he had made a few essays in printing. The Hoots of the 
Mountains, which was issued in 1889, was printed for him 
at the Chiswick Press in a character cut some fifty years 
earlier, belonging to the Whittinghams, and modelled on 
an old Basle font; and in 1890, the Gunnlaug Saga was 
printed in a type copied from one of Caxton’s fonts. In 1891, 
almost fifty years after the Whittinghams’ revival of Cas- 
lon’s type, and some fifteen years after the Fell types were 
resuscitated, Morris established the Kelmscott Press, named 
after Kelmscott Manor House (on the upper Thames, about 
thirty miles from Oxford), which Morris acquired in 1871. 
The first “Kelmscott” book that he issued was The Story of 
the Glittering Plain, and its effect upon lovers of fine books 
was instantaneous. Opinion was at once divided about Mor- 
ris’s printing. To a limited public, the Kelmscott editions 
opened the millennium in book-making. Others were irri- 
tated at what they considered their affectation and faddish- 
ness, and condemned them utterly, as unreadable — which 
was only a half-truth. The effect on printing in general that 
Morris was to have through his types and type-setting en- 
tirely escaped most printers, as did the sources from which 
he derived his methods. Because they knew very little about 
early manuscripts or early books, about the characters of the 
one or the types of the other, the Kelmscott books appeared 
to them to have fallen from the sky — either very new and 
wonderful or else very freakish and senseless —just as they 
would to anybody who knew nothing whatever about it! On 
the great English public, or the majority of English print- 
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ers, Morris’s books had—at that time—scarcely any effect 
at all. Indeed, Mr. Morris was a much more widespread 
popular force in America and Germany than in England, 
where his work was known only to a comparatively small 
artistic group. 

“I began printing books,” said Mr. Morris, “with the 
hope of producing some which would have a definite claim 
to beauty, while at the same time they should be easy to read 
and should not dazzle the eye, or trouble the intellect of the 
reader by eccentricity of form in the letters. I have always 
been a great admirer of the calligraphy of the Middle Ages, 
and of the earlier printing which took its place. As to the fif- 
teenth century books, I had noticed that they were always 
beautiful by force of the mere typography, even without the 
added ornament, with which many of them are so lavishly 
supplied. And it was the essence of my undertaking to pro- 
duce books which it would be a pleasure to look upon as 
pieces of printing and arrangement of type. Looking at my 
adventure from this point of view then, I found I had to 
consider chiefly the following things: the paper, the form of 
the type, the relative spacing of the letters, the words, and 
the lines; and lastly the position of the printed matter on the 
pagers a: 

“Next as to type. By instinct rather than by conscious 
thinking it over, I began by getting myself a fount of Ro- 
man type. And here what I wanted was letter pure in form; 
severe, without needless excrescences; solid, without the 
thickening and thinning of the line, which is the essential 
fault of the ordinary modern type, and which makes it dif- 
ficult to read; and not compressed laterally, as all later type 
has grown to be owing to commercial exigencies. There was 
only one source from which to take examples of this per- 
fected Roman type, to wit, the works of the great Venetian 
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printers of the fifteenth century, of whom Nicholas Jenson 
produced the completest and most Roman characters from 
1470 to 1476. This type I studied with much care, getting it 
photographed to a big scale, and drawing it over many times 
before I began designing my own letter; so that though 
I think I mastered the essence of it, I did not copy it ser- 
vilely; in fact, my Roman type, especially in the lower case, 
tends rather more to the Gothic than does Jenson’s. 

“ After a while I felt that I must have a Gothic as well 
as a Roman fount; and herein the task I set myself was to 
redeem the Gothic character from the charge of unreadable- 
ness which is commonly brought against it. And I felt that 
this charge could not be reasonably brought against the 
types of the first two decades of printing ; that Schoeffer at 
Mainz, Mentelin at Strasburg, and Gunther Zainer at Augs- 
burg, avoided the spiky ends and undue compression which 
lay some of the later type open to the above charge... . 
Keeping my end steadily in view, I designed a black-letter 
type which I think I may claim to be as readable as a 
Roman one, and to say the truth I prefer it to the Roman. 

“Tt was only natural that I, a decorator by profession, 
should attempt to ornament my books suitably: about this 
matter, I will only say that I have always tried to keep in 
mind the necessity for making my decoration a part of the 
page of type.”* 

Morris’s three types (two black-letter and one roman) 
were as follows : 

A roman letter, called the Golden Type, cut in English 
size, finished in 1890, and first used in his Golden Legend, 
issued in 1892 ( fig. 346). 


"A Note by William Morris on his Aims in Founding the Kelmscott Press. 
Together with a Short Description of the Press by S. C. Cockerell, & an 
Annotated List of the Books Printed Thereat. Hammersmith, London, 1908. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


my UCIUS Tarquinius (for his exces. 
sive pride surnamed Superbus)af- 
i ter hee had caused his owne father 
4] in law Servius Tullius to be cruelly 
by KS x murd’red, and contrarie to the Ro- 

<IFSIPN maine lawes and customes, not re- 
quiring or staying for the people’s suffrages, had 
possessed himselfe of the kingdome: wentaccom- 

anyed with his sonnes and other noble men of 
eee to besiege Ardea, during which siege, the 
principall men of the Army meeting one evening 
at the tentof Sextus Tarquinius the king’s sonne, 
in their discourses after supperevery onecommen- 
ded the vertues of his owne wife: among whom 
Colatinus extolled the incomparable chastity of 
his wife Lucretia. In that pleasant humor they all 
posted to Rome, & intending by theyr secret and 
sodainearrivall to maketriall of that which every 
one had before avouched, onely Colatinus finds 
his wife (though it were latein the night) spinning 
amongest her maides, the other ladies were all 
found dauncing and revelling, or in severall dis- 
ports: whereupon the noble men yeelded Cola- 
tinus the victory, and his wife the fame. At that 
time Sextus Tarquinius being enflamed with Lu- 
crece beauty, yet smoothering his passions for the 
present, departed with the rest backe tothe campe: 

55 
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such as choose to seck it: it is neither 
prison, nor palace, buta decent bome. 
rT IS. CAPICH I NEL 

THER praise nor 
/ blame, but say that 
soitis:some people 
¥ praise this bomeli- 
ness overmuch, as 
4 if the land were the 

Ye nt avery axle-tree of the 
Y world; so do not I, nor any unblind- 
f edbypride in themselvesandall that 
belongstothem: others therearewho 
scorn it and the tameness of it: not 
I any the more: though it would in- 
deed be bard if there were nothing 
else in the world, no wonders, no ter- 
rors, no unspeakable beauties. Vet 
when we think what a small part of 
the world’s history, past, present, & 
to come, is this land we live in, and 
bow much smaller still in the bistory 
of thearts, & yet bowourforefathers 
clung to it, and with what carvan 
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347. Morris's Troy Type: Kelmscott Press , 
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A black-letter great primer font, called the Troy Type, 
showing the influence of Schoeffer of Mainz, Zainer of 
Augsburg, and Koberger of Nuremberg, although different 
from any of these, and first used in the Historyes of Troye, 
issued the same year ( fig. 347). 

A black-letter, called the Chaucer Type, differing from 
the ‘Troy type only in size, being pica instead of great 
primer. This was used in some parts of the Historyes of 
Troye, but was first employed for an entire book in The 
Order of Chivalry, published in 1893 ( fig. 348). 

Morris also designed a fourth type, based on the fonts 
used by Sweynheym and Pannartz in St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei, but it was never cut. All Morris’s types were 
finally left to trustees, and their use is occasionally permitted 
for special books. ‘The wood-blocks of illustrations to his 
editions have been placed in the British Museum. 


As we look at Morris’s typographical achievements in per- 
spective, they seem to be more those of a decorator apply- 
ing his decorative talents to printing, than the work of a 
printer. His books are not always what he said books should 
be—easy to read, not dazzling to the eye, or troublesome 
to the reader by eccentricities of letter-form. He says he 
admired fifteenth century books because they were beau- 
tiful “by force of the mere typography, even without the 
added ornament, with which many of them are so lavishly 
supplied.” But what is true of those books is only partly 
true about his own. He did make books which it was a plea- 
sure to look at—as arrangements of type and fine pieces of 
printing — but he did not make books that it was a pleasure 
to read. If Morris admired Jenson’s fonts, it is hard to see 
why he did not copy their best points more closely. One has 
only to take a Kelmscott book and compare it with a good 
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specimen of Jenson’s printing to see how far away one is 
from the other. 

On the other hand, many people did not at all under- 
stand Morris’s greatness —for great he was. As he was both 
visionary and practical, his visions bothered the practical 
man, while his practicality somewhat disturbed the vision- 
ary. “Perhaps this kind of character is rare in our time,” says 
Mr. Clutton-Brock, “only because craftsmen are rare; for 
the craftsman, if he is to excel, must be both industrious 
and a visionary, as Morris was. He must have honesty and 
common sense as well as invention; and his work devel- 
ops and harmonizes both sets of qualities. We shall under- 
stand Morris best if we think of him as a craftsman, ... 
as one who could never see raw material without wishing to 
make something out of it, and who at last saw society itself 
as a very raw material which set his fingers itching.”* 

I doubt if Morris himself realized the enormous effect his 
work would have upon typography. Neither did he know 
that, while his types were not particularly good types, and 
his decorations were often unduly heavy, by this very over- 
statement in the colour of the type on its paper, in making 
characters which loudly called attention to earlier ones, and 
in designing somewhat over-splendid decorations (which, 
nevertheless, were in harmony with his type), he led the 
printer of his particular moment to see how imposing, and 
even magnificent, masses of strong type, closely set and well 
inked, combined with fine decorations, may be. And Morris 
taught a lesson in the unity of effect in books for which the 
modern printer is deeply in his debt—a unity now influ- 
encing volumes very far removed from those rather precious 
productions in which it was first exemplified. Nowadays, 


* William Morris : His Work and Influence, by A. Clutton-Brock, London, 
1914, p. 208. 
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the old-fashioned method of using various fonts of type on 
a title-page, or an unnecessary number of sizes of type ina 
volume, has been given up—even in the commonest com- 
mercial work. And, too, Morris’s reforms have extended to 
illustrations, which are at present almost always by one 
hand, and not, as in old-fashioned illustrated books, by 
half a dozen different designers and drawn without any 
relation to the type-page. These newer and better fashions 
in book-making may be directly traced to sounder concep- 
tions of what a book ought to be; and Morris—as with 
the weapon of the Viking heroes he loved so well—ham- 
mered this conception into the consciousness of gentlemen 
who will even use Truth, if it appears to be an “asset”! For 
no man ever had the courage of his convictions more than 
Morris, or a heartier contempt for foolish opponents. When 
asked to hear the other side, he replied (like Garrison on the 
slavery question), “There is n’t any!” This very intolerance 
made Morris a tremendous force in typography; for, in spite 
of certain conscious overstatements, it was a sincere intol- 
erance, and was aimed not at people, but at their shallow 
views of things. In the last year of his life, when in failing 
health, he attended a public meeting, and returning from 
it with a friend, showed signs of weakness. The friend, more 
amiable than discreet, suggested that this was the worst 
time of the year. “No, it ain’t,” said Morris, “it’s a very 
fine time of the year indeed. I’m getting old, that’s what it 
is.” In short, Morris hated humbug, though he sometimes 
mistook for humbug, opinions with which he disagreed — 
as ’tis human to do. He was a great printer because he was 
a great man who printed greatly, as he did much else. 


When Morris began to work with types of his own in his 
own way, other people (most of whom knew rather less 
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about it) began to design their own types and print with 
them too. Charles Ricketts of London, who was already 
interested in making fine books, instituted the Vale Press. 
Mr. Ricketts’ books were actually printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, but the types were designed by him and arranged 
under his direction, and some very charming decorations 
for the Vale Press books were by his hand. In a paper issued 
in 1899, called 4 Defence of the Revival of Printing (which 
no one had seriously attacked), he contrasted the work of 
the great Venetian printers and of William Morris, with his 
own. Morris, as was well known, hated the Renaissance," 
but Mr. Ricketts called it ‘“a charmed time in the develop- 
ment of man.” Admitting himself “utterly won over and 
fascinated by the sunny pages of the Venetian printers,” he 
defined the pages of a fine Kelmscott book as “full of wine” 
and those of an Italian book as “ full of light.” This being 
Mr. Ricketts’ point of view, it is surprising that his type 
appeared so much like Mr. Morris’s! For it is fair to sup- 
pose that the types which he designed looked precisely as 
he meant that they should. Apparently the Vale Press in- 
tended to deal not in “wine” but in “light,” and it must be 
terribly uncomfortable when you want light to get wine! 
But in spite of this rather affected Defence, the Vale books 
had style and distinction—being more classical in feeling 
*Mr. Mackail says, in his life of Morris: ‘‘ With the noble Italian art of the 
earlier Renaissance he had but Jittle sympathy : for that of the later Renais- 
sance and the academic traditions he had nothing but unmixed detestation. 
Some time in these years [c. 1873], his old fellow-pupil, Mr. Bliss, then 
engaged on researches among the archives of the Vatican, met him in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and pressed him to come with him to Rome. 
His reply was too characteristic to be forgotten. ‘Do you suppose,’ he said, 
“that I should see anything in Rome that I can’t see in Whitechapel?’ Even 
the earlier and, to his mind, the far more interesting and beautiful work of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Italy did not appeal to him in the 


same way as the contemporary art of England or Northern France.’’ Mackail 
adds: ‘He much preferred Iceland to Italy.”? 


pains they adorned it, this unromantic, un- 
eventful:looking landof England, surely by 
this too our hearts may be touched and our 
hope quickened. 
Nera Stee me OR as was the land, 
3 ¥ Such was the art of it 
ASS while folk yet troub- 
PY led themselves about 
ooo such things; it strove 
@ 2 e 
ne little to impress peo- 


Wi ple either by pomp or 


e Cz ingen ty: poeneel: 

he Ai dom it fell into com- 
Leas MEA Baar monplace,rarelyitrose 
into majesty; yet wasit never oppress 
Al Sive, never a slave’s nightmare or an 
j insolent boast: & at its best it had an 
AZ inventiveness, an individuality, that 
igrander styles have never overpass- 
ed: its best too, and that was in its 
I very heart, was given as freely to the 
li yzoman’s house, and the bumble vil- 
a lage church, as to the lord’s palace or 
v2 the mighty cathedral: never coarse, 
5 thoughoften rude enough, sweet, na- 
tural & unaffected, an art of peasants 
rather thanof merchant princes orcourts 
iers, it must be a hard heart, I think, that 
doesnot love it: whetheraman has been born 
among it like ourselves, orhas come wonders 
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348. Morris’s Chaucer Type: Kelmscott Press 


CAPUT LXXXIII. 

In pinacothecam perveni, vario genere tabu~ 
larum mirabilem: nam et Zeuxidos manus vidi, 
nondum vetustatis injuria victas; et Protogenis 
tudimenta, cum ipsius nature veritate certantia, 
non sine quodam horrore tractavi. Jam vero 
Apellis, quam Graci monochromon appellant, 
etiam adoravi. Tanta enim subtilitate extremi~ 
tates imaginum erant ad similitudinem precise, 
ut crederes etiam animorum esse picturam. Hine 
aquila ferebat, coelo sublimis, deum. Illinc can~ 
didus Hylas repellebat improbam Naida. Dam~ 
nabat Apollo noxias manus, lyramque resolutam 
modo nato flore honorabat. Inter quosetiam pic~ 
torum amantium vultus, tanquam in solitudine 
exclamavi: Ergoamor etiam deos tangit/ Jupiter 
in coelosuo non invenit quod eligeret, et, peccca~ 
turus in terris, nemini tamen injuriam fecit. Hy- 
lam Nympha predata imperasset amori suo, si 
venturum ad interdictum Herculem credidisset. 
Apollo pueri umbram revocavit in florem, et om~ 
nes fabule quoque habuerunt sine emulo com~ 
plexus. At ego in societatem recepi hospitem, 
Lycurgo crudeliorem. Ecce autem, ego dum 
cum ventis litigo, intravit pinacothecam senex 
canus, exercitati vultus, et qui videretur nescio 
quid magnum promittere; sed cultu non proinde 
speciosus, ut facile appareret eum ex hac nota 
litteratorum esse, quos odisse divites solent. Is 
ergo, ut ad latus constitit meum. Ego, inquit, 
XXXV 
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%GeEjusmodi fabulze vibrabant, quum Trimalchio intravit, et, 
detersa fronte, unguento manus lavit, spatioque minimo inter- 
posito: Ignoscite mihi (inquit), amici, multis jam diebus venter 
mihi non respondit: nec medici se inveniunt; profuit mihi tamen 
malicorium, et teda ex aceto. Spero tamen jam ventrem pudorem 
sibi imponere; alioquin circa stomachum mihi sonat, putes 
taurum. Itaque, si quis vestrum voluerit suee rei causa facere, non 
est quod illum pudeatur. Nemo nostrum solide natus est. Ego 
nullum puto tam magnum tormentum esse, quam continere. Hoc 
solum vetare ne Jovis potest. Rides, Fortunata! quae soles me 
nocte desomnem facere. Nec tamen in triclinio ulfum vetui facere 
quod se juvet: et medici vetant continere; vel, si quid plus venit, 
omnia foras parata sunt: aqua, lasanum, et cetera minutalia. Cre~ 
dite mihi, anathymiasis si in cerebrum it, in toto corpore fluctum 
facit. Multos scio sic periisse, dum nolunt sibi verum dicere. 
Gratias agimus liberalitati indulgentiaeque ejus, et subinde casti~ 
gamus crebris potiunculis risum. Nec adhuc sciebamus nos in 
medio lautitiarum, quod aiunt, clivo laborare. Nam communda-~ 
tis ad symphoniam mensis, tres albi sues in triclintum adducti 
sunt, capistris et tintinnabulis culti, quorum unum bimum nomen-~ 
culator esse dicebat, alterum trimum, tertium vero jam senem. 
Ego putabam, petauristarios intrasse, et porcos, sicut in circulis 
mos est, portenta aliqua facturos. Sed Trimalchio, exspectatione 
discussa: Quem, inquit, ex eis vultis in coenam statim fieri? 
Gallum enim gallinaceum, phasianum, et ejusmodi neentas rustict 
faciunt: mei coci etiam vitulos, aeno coctos, solent facere. Conti~ 
nuoque cocum vocari jussit, et, non exspectata electione nostra, 
maximum natu yussit occidi; et clara voce: Ex quota decuria es/ 
QOuum ille, ex quadragesima, respondisset: Emtitius, an, inquit, 
domi natus es? Neutrum, inquit cocus, sed testamento Pansee 
tibi relictus sum. Vide ergo, ait, ut diligenter ponas; si non, te 
jubebo in decuriamvillicorum conjici. Et quidem cocus, potentize 
admonitus, in culinam obsonium duxit. 

CAPUT XLVIII. 

¥¢Trimalchio autem miti ad nos vultu respexit; et, Vinum, in~ 
quit, si non placet, mutabo: vos illud, oportet, bonum faciatis. 
Deorum beneficio non emo, sed nunc, quidquid ad salivam facit, 
in suburbano nascitur meo, quod ego adhuc non novi. Dicitur 
confine esse Tarracinensibus et Tarentinis. Nunc conjungere 
XXXVII 


350. The Avon Fount: Vale Press 


Quare non Facimus’ Tum eco, ToTies exci~- 
ratus, plane vehementer excandui, er red- 
didi illi voces suas: Aur dormi, auT ego jam 
patnri dicam. 

CAPUT LXXXVIII. 

we Crecrushissermonibus, consulerepruden~ 
Tiores coepi zratres Tabularum, eT quedam 
agcumenta mihi obscura, simulque causam de-~ 
sidiz preesenTis excuTere, quum pulcherrimez 
arTes periissenT, inTer quas picrura ne mini~ 
mum quidem sui vesTicium reliquisser. Tum 
ille: Pecunize, inquit, cupidiras hec Tropica in~ 
sTiTuiT. + Verum, ut ad plastas converTar, 
Lysippum, staTuz unius lineamenris inheren~ 
Tem, inopia exsTinxir: er Myron, qui pene 
hominum animas Frerargumque zre compre~ 
hendir, non invenir heredem. AT nos, vino 
scorTisque demersi, ne paratas quidem artes 
aqudemus cocnoscere; sed, accusaTores anrTi~ 
quiTaTis, viTia TanTum docemus eT discimus. 
Ubi est dialectrica’ ubi astronomia / ubi sa~ 
pientize consulrissima via ¢ Quis, inquam, veniT 
in Templum, eT voTum FecitT, si ad eloquentiam 
pervenisset 7 quis, si philosophiz ronrem ar-~ 
TigisseT? Ac ne bonam quidem valerudinem 
petunT: sedstatim, anrequam limen Capirolii 
Tancant,aliusdonum promittit,sipropinquum 
divirem extulerit: alius, si Thesaugum eFFo-~ 
derir : alius, siad Trecenties HS. salvus perve-~- 
nenrit. Ipse senatus, recTibonique precepror, 
XXXiX 


351. The King’s Fount: Vale Press 
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than the Kelmscott books, and less so than those of the 
Doves Press. 

The Bibliography (the last book issued by the Vale Press, 
in 1904) is printed in Vale type, and at the end a page of 
Latin text is shown in the Vale Fount (fig. 349); another in 
the Avon Fount—a smaller roman type more successful, to 
my eye, than the Vale ( fig. 350); and a third in the King’s 
Fount, which is less happy through the introduction in its 
lower-case of some capital letter-forms ( fig. 351). The first 
Vale Press book was Milton’s Early Poems, issued in 1896. 
The Avon seems to have been first used in 1902. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the wood-blocks of the ornaments were 
lost in a fire at the Ballantyne Press; and the punches, ma- 
trices, and type were destroyed on the issue of the last of 
the Vale publications. The tendency in these books was cer- 
tainly toward Italian models, but so much influenced were 
Messrs. Hacon and Ricketts—like every one else at that 
moment—by Morris’s work, that they did not get as far 
from it as they either thought or intended. 

Four years after Morris’s death in 1896, T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, with Emery Walker, Morris’s learned associ- 
ate in the work of the Kelmscott Press and a man who (as 
every one but himself would admit) has been the mov- 
ing spirit in most of the good and scholarly ventures in 
modern English typography, founded the Doves Press. It 
owes its odd name to an old riverside inn at Hammersmith 
on the Thames, familiar to rowing men, which in turn gave 
its name to a cottage which Mr. Cobden-Sanderson (who 
had already set up a bindery) used as a work-shop. The 
Doves Press was founded, says Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, in 
his Catalogue published in 1908, “to attack the problem 
of pure Typography, as presented by ordinary books in the 
various forms of prose, verse, and dialogue, and keeping 
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always in view the principle . . . that “The whole duty of 
Typography is to communicate to the imagination, without 
loss by the way, the thought or image intended to be con- 
veyed by the Author,’ to attempt its solution rather by the 
arrangement of the whole book, as a whole, with due regard 
to its parts and the emphasis of its divisions, than by the 
splendour of ornament, intermittent, page after page.” For 
this press, a single roman font was cut, and the first book 
produced in it (in 1901) was the Agricola of Tacitus. This 
Doves type discarded the extreme blackness of Morris’s 
fonts, and was more Italian in character than any which had 
hitherto appeared in England. It is based on Jenson’s roman 
font, “freed from the accidental irregularities due to imper- 
fect cutting and casting,”—perhaps a fault rather than a 
virtue, — “and the serifs altered in some cases.” It is a very 
beautiful type, although its regularity, and the rigidity of the 
descender in the y,' make it thin and spiky in appearance, 
and thus a little difficult to read; nor has it the agreeable 
“opulence” of the best Italian fonts ( fig. 352). The Doves 
Press books have been, however, among the very best of 
those printed under the influence of the Morris revival. ‘The 
Doves Bible (1903) is a masterpiece of restrained style; and 
although in one or two later volumes a commonplace italic 
is introduced into the fine roman text, the Doves books have 
delightful consistency and simplicity. All ornament is es- 
chewed in them, but fine, free initials give a decorative note 
to the pages here and there. Mr. Walker withdrew from 
the undertaking in 1909. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, with con- 
siderable elegiac ceremony, brought its work to a close a few 
years later. He died in 1922. 


*A test of the excellence of any type is this— that whatever the combination 
of letters, no individual character stands out from the rest —a severe require- 
ment to which all permanently successful types conform. 


between the seen and the unseen, the finite and the 
infinite, the human and the superhuman, and is a 
monumental work of theeighteenthas distinguished 
from the seventeenth century, the century of the 
Bible and of Milton, Finally, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Sartor Resartus, the Essays of Emerson, and 
Unto this Last, are related & characteristic attempts 
to turn back the Everlasting Nay of scepticism into 
the Everlasting Yea of affirmation, & in the presence 
of the admittedly inexplicable & sublime mystery of 
thewhole, toset managainat worku ponthecreation 
of the fit, the seemly, and the beautiful. Browning's 
Men & Women, now in the press, concetved about 
the same time, is a more direct presentment of the 
same positive solution. 
@ These Books printed, as a first essay, the whole 
field of literature remains open to select from. To-day 
there is an immense reproduction in an admirable 
cheap form, of all Books which inany language have 
stood the test of time, But such reproduction 1s not 
a substitute for the more monumental production of 
the same works, & whether by The Doves Press or 
some other press or presses, such monumental pro- 
duction, expressive of man’s admiration, 1s a legiti- 
mate ambition and a public duty. Great thoughts 
deserve & demand a great setting, whether in build- 
ing, sculpture, ceremonual, or otherwise; & the great 
works of literature have again and again to be set 
forth in forms suitable to their magnitude. And this 
3 


352. Doves Type: Doves Press 


() profanum vulgus 8 arceo; 
Favete linguis : carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 

Virginibus puerisq; canto. 
Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovis, 

Clari Giganteo triumpho, 

Cuncta supercilio moventis. 
Est ut viro vir lanus ordinet 
Asbusta sulcis, bic generosior 

Descendat in Campum petitor, 

Moribus bic meliorque fama 
Contendar, illi curba cliennum 
Sit maior : aequa lege Necessitas 

Sortitur insignis & imos ; 

Omne capax movet urna nomen. 
Destrictus ensis cui super impia 
Cervice pender, non Siculae dapes 

Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 

Non avium citharaeq; cantus 


34 


353. Type used by the Ashendene Press 
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A private venture which has produced comparatively 
few books, but among them some of the greatest beauty, is 
the Ashendene Press, established in 1895, and directed by 
C. H. St. John Hornby of London. Its first books employed 
the Caslon and Fell characters—up to 1902. Later, an Ital- 
ian semi-gothic character, closely resembling the Subiaco 
type of Sweynheym and Pannartz, was designed for this 
press by Mr. Walker and Mr. Cockerell (fig. 353). This 
ty pe was first used in Dante’s Jnferno, issued in 1902. The 
splendid Dante of 1909—the works entire, with illustra- 
tions by C. M. Gere; Le Morte Darthur (1913); and the 
beautiful Boccaccio (1913-20), with rubrication, and initials 
designed by Graily Hewitt, are among its greatest achieve- 
ments. ‘The Dante ranks with the Doves Bible and the 
Kelmscott Chaucer—described as the “three ideal books 
of modern typography,” from the three ideal presses of the 
Revival.’ In many books the initials are in colour, and some- 
times in gold. 

Lucien Pissarro’s Eragny Press (like the Kelmscott and 
the Doves Press, placed at Hammersmith) took its name 
from Eragny, the Normandy village where Mr. Pissarro was 
born, and where he studied and worked with his father. 
His earlier books were printed in the Vale type designed 
by Ricketts. The Brook type, in which an account of the 
Eragny Press was printed in 1903, is an agreeable roman 
letter designed by Pissarro on the lines of the Vale type, 
with a pleasant movement and admirable legibility (fig. 
354). The superiority of its appearance to that of the Vale 
fonts is due partly to the paper generally used, which is most 
delightful. Wood-blocks printed in colours are a favourite 
feature of the Eragny Press books, and the text is their ac- 
companiment. The designing, wood-engraving, and print- 
*See Peddie’s Cantor Lectures on Printing. London, 1915. 
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ing are all the work of Pissarro and his wife, though some- 
times the illustrations are by other hands. 

The Essex House Press, although its first issues were 
brought out in Caslon types, produced, in 1903, a font called 
the Prayer Book type — ambitious, but not entirely suc- 
cessful. It was designed by C. R. Ashbee, the director of this 
press. There are some curiously unfortunate characters in 
its lower-case letters — the g and f, e and n, for instance — 
which resemble pen-work, and not very pleasant pen-work 
at that. His Endeavour type, which in 1901 preceded the 
Prayer Book font—a letter smaller in size, but with many 
of the same eccentricities — is obscure and dazzling. And 
set in these types, it is not surprising that the Essex House 
books have no great merit. Its work in Caslon types was 
much the best — and was (as when combined with Edmund 
New’s delightful illustrations in Wren’s Parentalia) harmo- 
nious and simple. As for the Cambridge type of the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, it is an unattractive letter, which 
combines many of the defects of the fonts we owe to the 
modern revival. It is difficult to see why it was ever cut at 
all. 

Herbert P. Horne designed three types of importance — 
the Montallegro, the Florence, and the Riccardi. These may 
be called sister types, for they show a certain progression 
of idea, and all attack the problem of what a fine type for 
commercial printing should be —elegant, yet readable from 
a present day standpoint. 

The Montallegro type came first. This type was mod- 
elled, as were the others, on an early Florentine font, and 
was intended to bea good “reading type,” which should have 
rather more flexibility and grace than the fonts based on 
older Italian forms. It was first used in Condivi’s Life of 
Michelagnolo Buonarroti by the Merrymount Press, Bos- 


@a@ A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 
ORIGIN OF THE ERAGNY PRESS. 


Mir PISSARRO firstlearned to draw from 
his father, in the fields far from any art 
school. One day M. Lepére, the well-known 
engraver, showed him how his tools were held, 
& finding him interested, gave him two gravers 
and a scorper. Thus furnished with the means 
he made a start and taught himself; with the rev 
sult that in 1886 F. G. Dumas, editor of the «Re, 
vue Iffustrée», commissioned. him to illustrate 
a story, «Mait’ Liziard», by Octave Mirbeau. 
Four woodcuts appeared, but the subscribers to 
the Review expressed so much disapproval of 
these illustrations, conceived and executed in 
the uncompromising spirit of Charfes Keene's 
work, which Mr. Pissarro greatly admired, that 
his collaboration was cut short there and then. 
He fearnt later that this epistolary demonstra- 
tion against his work, which inundated Mr. 
Dumas’ office, was the work of some students 
in the atelier of a well-known painter. Dis, 
appointed, and having heard that in England 
there was a group of young artists who were 
ardently engaged 1n the revival of wood-en- 
graving, he crossed the Channel with the in- 
tention of joining them, having in his pocket 
an introduction from Félix Fénéon to John 
4 Gray 
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And if you set him beneath as good aman as him 
self at the table: that is against his honour. If you 
doenot visite him at home at his house: then you 
knowenot yourdutie. Theis maner of fashions and 
behaviours, bring mento suchscorne and disdaine 
of their doings: that there is no man, almost, can 
abide to beholde them: for they love them selves 
to farre beyonde measure, and busie them selves 
so much in that, that they finde litle leisure to 


(2) 


La lungheza di decta chiesa insulata e braccia du- 
cento sexanta: la quale di fuori e tuctadi uarii marmi 
incrustata, con statue di marmo et porphiri molto 
adornata per mano di nobili sculptori; maxime di 
Donato ui e il gigante primo, dalla porta della As- 
sumptione marmorea per mano di Iohanni Banchi, 
sopra la Annuntiata di musiuo per manodiDomenico 
Grillandaro. Nella facciata dinanzie uno euangelista 
a sedere et una statua di uno che si piegha, et in sul 
cantone uno uecchio, tucte per mano di Donato. Ma 
a dirti la uerita, decta facciata, la quale Lorenzo de’ 


@) 


and it is no exaggeration tosay that innoprinted 
book between the closing years of the fifteenth 
century and those of the nineteenth was any at- 
tempt made to obtain them all, though the tra- 
ditions of good craftsmanship ensured that some 
of them’ were preserved in many cases. The 
fifteenth-century book was avowedly an imita- 
tion of a fine manuscript; its type was a copy 
of the current writing hand, the arrangement of 
its page was that of a manuscript, its spacing 


(c) 


355. Herbert Horne’s Montallegro, Florence, and Riccardi Types 
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ton, in 1905, and since in the volumes of 7'’he Humanists 
Library ( fig. 355 a). This type was cut under Mr. Horne’s 
direction by E. P. Prince of London, an English crafts- 
man of great ability and experience, and—within a nar- 
row circle—of great reputation. The types of the Kelmscott, 
Doves, and other English private presses were from his 
hand, as well as the Florence and Medici fonts. 

The Florence type of 1909 came next. It is somewhat 
smaller in face and simpler in form than the Montallegro; 
and is perhaps the most successful of the three. It was cut 
for Messrs. Chatto & Windus of London (fig. 355 b). 

The last was the Riccardi type, also cut in 1909, based 
on fonts cut by Miscomini. It has been used in the “Ric- 
cardi Press” editions published by the Medici Society of 
London. A little monotonous in effect and gathering too 
much colour in printing unless carefully managed, it is so 
practical that it loses the elegance of the other two fonts 
(fig. 355c). A smaller size of the type (11-point) has been 
cut for the same series of volumes.’ 

Among other interesting typographical experiments of 
the later nineteenth century was a Greek type designed 
by Selwyn Image. This was cut in two sizes, both used in 
a Greek Testament issued in 1895 (fig. 356). It was based 
on the letter-forms of early Greek manuscripts, modified 
as little as might be by concessions to the familiar cursive 
Greek characters of Aldus, which have so unhappily in- 
fluenced Greek typography. These types are not particu- 
larly successful. Robert Proctor’s very fine Greek type— 
the “Otter” —used in the Oresteia of Aeschylus, printed 
in 1904, was another important essay in Greek type-forms 


* There are other modern private fonts on which I have not touched. For fac- 
similes of some of them, see Steele’s Revival of Printing, London, 1912, 
and The Art of the Book (a Special Number of The Studio), London, 1914. 
Also The Saturday Review, London, November, 1919. 
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( fig. 357). It was based on the noble Greek characters em- 
ployed in the New Testament in the Complutensian Poly- 
glot Bible, printed at Alcala in 1514. For this type Proctor 
designed the capital letters—except the II.’ It is fully de- 
scribed by Proctor in a note at the end of the volume ; which 
was produced at the Chiswick Press, for Emery Walker, 
S. C. Cockerell, and A. W. Pollard.” 


Next to English special types, similar American fonts are 
perhaps the most interesting. The fine Montaigne font 
designed by Bruce Rogers for the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, was cut in 1901 for a monumental edition of the 
ESE of Montaigne, published in 1903. This, Mr. Rogers 

said, “was an attempt to meet a want that was felt for a 
large type-face that should avoid, on the one hand, the ex- 
treme blacknessof the types which Morris’s work had made 
popular, and, on the other, the somewhat thin effect of the 


* Proctor says that with this exception the original font had no capital letters ; 
but according to other authorities it actually had nine. See J. P. R. Lyell’s 
Cardinal Ximenes, London, 1917, p. 47. 


* It would be an injustice to think that all the best energies of modern Eng- 
lish printing (which for books I think at present the “‘ soundest’’ in the world) 
were exhausted in the work of special presses or the use of specially designed 
types. All along there has been a steady flow of admirably printed English 
books of a more normal kind, printed from old style, modern face, and other 
fonts commonly obtainable. In these types the best English printers have con- 
sistently produced a certain class of memoir and many books on architecture, 
painting, and the fine arts, which are delightful— agreeable to look at, to han- 
dle, and to read. The Oxford University Press, the Chiswick Press, the Ar- 
den Press, the houses of Constable and of Ballantyne have printed many such 
books, and there are other less famous presses which almost, and sometimes 
guite, equal them. Work like this is what the student must look to for some 
of the best and most characteristic English typography of to-day. Though 
American ephemeral printing has generally been superior to English, of late 
some English presses have turned out such work most successfully. The cir- 
culars, placards, etc., of the Pelican, Cloister, and Curwen presses are most 
agreeable in feeling, and their striking effects have been arrived at with com- 
mendable simplicity of attack and economy of means. 
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EN AE TAIZ HMEPAIE éxeinaic naparinerai ‘loodnnc 
6 Barrnctic KHpUccoNn éN TA épriuc Thc “loudatac Adrcon 
Meranocire, Hrriken rap Hf Bactkeia TON oUpaNdn. Oto 
Z 2 ete N XxX 9 s A 4 Z 
rap <€cTiw 0 pHeelic Oia “Hcaiou ToU mpoprHtou Aérontoc 
@anh Bodntoc En TH Epriuco 
“Erowdcate tin 606n Kupiou, 
eveciac nore?te Tac tpiBouc atrod. 
Auroc 0€ 6 “lednnc eixen TO ENOUMA atTOU dnd THIXON 
KQUHAOU Kai ZOMHN ScpUWaTINHN epi THN OcpUN avToU, 
e \ X = 2° ~ =) 4 SY lA c JA (8 
H O€ TPCPH HN aUTOU axpidec kai wéhi Grpion. Torte 
9 vA ON oF ON 9 v4 SS na @ 9 s 
ézeriopeveTo mpdc aUTON “lepocé\uua Kal maca Ht ‘loudata 
Kal midca A mepixeopoc Tot ‘lopddnou, Kai éSantizonto én 
r& “lopeGnH notaud Un’ abToU ézouohoroUueNo! Tac 
Guaptiac aUTSN. “ldcon 2 moAhoUc TON apicatoon Kal 
EadCouxaiwn épxouénouc emi TO Banticua einen avToic 
Tennriuaara éxiON@n, Tic Unéeerzen UUIN gureiN Gnd 
TAc wehAoUcHe éprAc; MoltcaTe OUN.KapMoON G=zION THC 
ueTaNOiac* Kal uN OdzHTe Aérein én éauToic Mlarépa 
éxouen TON ’ABpadu, Aéroo rap Guin Sn dUNnaTal 6 
~ cad ~ 4 
ecdc éK TON Aion TOUTON ércipal TéxNa TO ’ASpadu. 


356. Selwyn Image’s Greek Type 
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DISDBOLA DONONWSWVIV 


THE BANQUET OF PLATO 


APOLLODORUS. I think that the 
subject of your inquiries is still fresh 
in my memory; for yesterday, as | 
chanced to be returning home from 
Phaleros,one of my acquaintance, see- 
ing me before him, called out to me 
from a distance, jokingly, ‘Apollodo- 
rus, you Phalerian, will you not wait 
a minute?’—I waited for him, and as 
soon as he overtook me, ‘I have just 
been looking for you, Apollodorus,’ he 
said, ‘for I wish to hear what those 
discussions were on Love, which took 
place at the party, when Agathon,Soc- 
rates, Alcibiades,and some others met 
at supper. Some one whoheardit from 
Phenix, theson of Philip, told methat 
you could give a full account, but he 


could relate nothing distinctly him- 


358. Bruce Rogers’ Montaigne Type 


@ THE CENTAUR. WRITTEN BY MAURICE DE 
GUERIN AND NOW TRANSLATED FROM THE 
FRENCH BY GEORGE B.IVES. 


CP PLEASE OG) Was born in a cavern of these mountains. 
CH ZS wh we Like the river in yonder valley,whose first 


ASP y : . 
z drops flow from some cliff that weeps in a 


aia, draw near theirterm,they retire tothe cav, 
5 ee) by. 8 erns, and in the innermost recesses of the 
Le wildest of them all, where the darkness is 
most dense, they bring forth, uncomplaining, offspring as silent as 
themselves. Their strength-giving milk enables us to endure with. 
out weakness or dubious struggles the first difficulties of life; yet 


359. Bruce Rogers’ Centaur Type 


REVIVAL OF EARLY FORMS 2 i 


ordinary book-faces when used in the larger sizes. It was 
modelled as closely as possible upon photographs of a page 
of Jenson’s ‘Eusebius,’ but partly by reason of the designing, 
and partly through the conventional training of the punch- 
cutter (who was nevertheless a most admirable and skilful 
workman), the desired quality was only partially attained. 
The upper-case letters were fairly successful from the first, 
and required little modification ; but the majority of the lower- 
case characters were recut several times— and were allowed 
to pass when the expense and the delay became prohibitive. 
This type is on the 16-point body.” It has been delightfully 
used by Mr. Rogers in the Montaigne and in some other 
beautiful books designed by him (fig. 358). Since that time 
Mr. Rogers has designed another and, to my mind, finer 
font— the Centaur. The upper-case letters of this font have 
been, since 1914, in use for the work of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, and in 1915 the complete 
font in 14-point size was shown in Maurice de Guérin’s 
Centaur. Mr. Rogers describes the letter as a refinement on 
his Montaigne type, and though —as is his wont — he sees 
ways in which this font could be bettered, it appears to me 
one of the best roman fonts yet designed in America—and, 
of its kind, the best anywhere (fig. 359). 

The type known as Merrymount was designed for the 
Merrymount Press about 1895 by Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue, the architect, who designed the well-known Chel- 
tenham fonts. He, too, based the Merrymount font on the 
Jenson letter, but instead of having the courage of our rather 
wavering convictions and making a type as light as Jen- 
son’s, both he and I were seduced by Morris’s unduly black 
types. So we merely modified the heaviness of the Morris 
fonts, although adopting an early form of roman letter. ‘The 
result is that the type is too black unless used on large pages, 
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as in The Altar Book (1896) and an edition of the Agricola 
of Tacitus (1904), both in folio (fig. 360). 

The Humanistic type was designed in Italy, and was 
based on a manuscript Virgil in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. It was cut for the University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Extremely ingenious in its clever render- 
ing of a written letter, it is not, as type, easy to read, and the 
excessive length of the descenders compels a somewhat 
leaded composition. It isan interesting letter-form and shows 
research, but it was not a wholly fortunate experiment, be- 
cause more calligraphic in effect than is comfortable to the 
eye. It just lacks the charm of fine writing, and yet is too 
like it to make a fine type; and so falls between two stools. 


What value have these specially designed and privately 
cut fonts of type? And the answer is: In themselves, very 
little. They are only in the nature of interesting experi- 
ments; and there is scarcely one of them that is absolutely 
practical. If they have failed, the causes are not far to 
seek. One minor reason is that most of them were not cut 
by the man who designed them, and the type-cutter cannot 
put into them as he works the touches which the designer 
would instinctively give, if he were a type-cutter too. An- 
other reason is, that when a book becomes decorative at 
the expense of its readability, it ceases to be a book and be- 
comes a decoration, and has then no zaison d’étre as a book. 
Again: being unaccustomed nowadays to the purer letter- 
forms to which these types usually approximate, fonts of the 
kinds we have been considering are for continuous read- 
ing almost always consciously trying to the eye. Last and 
chiefly, such types do not readily lend themselves to the lit- 
erary and typographical needs of to-day; and indeed there 
is a great deal of printing that must to-day be doneand done 
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well, to which these fonts are not suited at all. The conven- 
tion which is properly required in their employ restricts their 
use. For in “artistic” types, as in so much else, art to the 
Anglo-Saxonis thought out, not felt—conscious rather than 
instinctive. So-called esthetic printing,—be it English, 
American, or German, — taken en bloc, is, in the long run, 
a bit tiresome. It is so much in earnest that it charms too 
wisely rather than too well, and fails in the purpose for 
which all types and books exist. 

These fonts have not, I think, directly accomplished all 
that the designers in their enthusiasm expected. But they 
are indirectly of value in making us think about earlier and 
purer type-forms. Students of typography must be familiar 
with them; and it is only the student who can place them in 
their proper perspective, and, because he does so, appraise 
them at their relative and therefore true value. And if type- 
founders who produce new fonts will continue to study (as 
they are at last beginning to do) the originals which usu- 
ally inspired these modern essays, they will recognize how 
much men have to hark back for good models to the older 
types, after all. So in spite of some faults and impractical 
qualities, such essays stimulate the eye and remind print- 
ers of standards set by the past. It is from this point of 
view that they are one of the important contributions of 
late years to the appreciation and practice of good book- 
making. 


II 


UTSIDE of England, Germany was most influenced 
by the English revival of twenty years ago; more 
“popularly” influenced than England itself. Up to the time 
of the War there was a sort of renaissance in German type- 
founding and printing. The German books of the early nine- 
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teenth century were not well printed,—neither type nor 
paper was good,—but they were simple in their poverty, 
“poor but honest.” From 1850 to 1880, the ordinary Ger- 
man book was very bad indeed, because it was at once so 
cheap and so pretentious. But a new “secession” movement 
began about 1890, not only in painting but in other fields 
pertaining to the arts. As far as printing was concerned, the 
first important note of this revival was struck by George’s 
blitter fiir die Kunst; followed in 1894 by the appearance of 
the secessionist periodical Pan, which introduced Morris’s 
books to the German public, and the typographical style of 
which greatly influenced contemporary German printers. 
This was followed in 1899 by the Jvse/, a similar review, 
from which grew the Insel-Verlag, Leipsic, whose entire 
product took on a fine and thoughtful typographical form. 
Some of its books were printed in modified German gothic 
types. Books printed in roman type show the influence of 
English models. Its ventures were effectively supported by 
the public. Private presses were also set up, and some fine 
special types were cut for them. Great attention was paid 
to good calligraphic lettering,’ for which instructors were 
brought over from England by the German Government. 
The volumes brought out by the Hyperion- Verlag and Cen- 
tury Press of Munich (Hans von Weber), by the Tempel- 
Verlag, the Insel-Verlag, and the Janus Press at Leipsic, 
the “ special editions” of Ernst Rowohlt (Drugulin-Drucke) 
of Leipsic, the books of Diederichs of Jena, and of Georg 
Miiller of Munich show the best book-making of this mod- 
ern German revival. 

As to types, besides the best current German and roman 


*For Austrian work in calligraphy see Rudolph von Larisch’s Unterricht in 
Ornamentaler Schrift. K. K. Hof-und Staats druckerei, Vienna, 1913—an 
important and interesting study. In this connection a roman type designed by 
C. O. Czeschka — the Czeschka Antiqua — should be looked at. 
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types obtainable, fonts in both were specially designed and 
cut for the work of these houses—notably the modified 
gothic character designed by E. R. Weiss. This Weiss- 
Fraktur was highly considered in Germany, and was an 
attempt to solve the problem of a “book face” of German 
script which should be agreeable and readable. The types 
designed by Behrens, Koch, Tiemann, Wieynk, Kleukens, 
KGnig, Hélzl, and Ehmcke, are characteristic of the merits 
and defects of this school of type-design. 

Of the results of all this effort, it is less easy to speak. 
While the cheap, popular books were admirable, the more 
ambitious German volumes were mannered and intentional. 
Like most modern German work in other forms of artistic 
endeavour, they produce a certain sensation, but not that 
of pleasure; they astonish rather than charm. To one who 
possessed a modern “secession” house, with a classic-hy- 
gienic-penal looking library, I suppose such books would 
be the only kind to have.’ For these determined volumes, as 
we view them in perspective, seem to have run true to form 
and to have been characteristic of the life about them— but 
alas, that is another story! 

For us, German book-making closed memorably with the 
beautiful exhibition held at Leipsic in the summer of 1914. 

No doubt a certain northern quality in Morris’s work 
commended itself more to Teutonic than to Latin taste. So 
in Italy the “revival” showed itself chiefly in a return to 
old forms of roman letter. A type closely modelled on Mor- 
ris’s Golden type was used by the Fratelli Treves of Milan 
in an edition of D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini issued in 
1902. Since that time there have been many similar books, 


' For illustrative material I refer the reader to the Times Printing Number, 
London, 1912 (Fine Printing in Germany, pp. 58 et seg.), and The Art of 
the Book, Special Number of The Studio, 1914 (The Art of the Book in 
Germany, by L. Deubner, with specimens of types described). 
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but the tendency has been toward lighter types and free 
and sometimes startling unconventionality in decoration. 
The Milanese magazine Risorgimento Grafico employs a 
roman type of free design based on a font of Ratdolt’s. It 
was brought out in 1911 by the Societa Augusta of Turin. 
While agreeable to the eye, there is too much space between 
individual letters to make it wholly successful (fig. 361). 

In Holland, there is evidence of the spread of the move- 
ment toward earlier letter-forms in the Distel type designed 
for J. F. van Royen’s Zilverdistel Press at The Hague, by 
Lucien Pissarro. This is intended to imitate old Nether- 
lands writing (fig. 362). The narrowing of paragraph- 
marks is a clever way of subduing an obstreperous char- 
acter in such fonts. The Zilver type (fig. 363), on the order 
of the Doves Press font, was cut for the Zilverdistel, and 
the historic Enschedé types have been employed for some 
of its work. Interest in typography is also evidenced by the 
existence of the Typografische Bibliotheek at Amsterdam. 
In Belgium, the Musée du Livre at Brussels is a somewhat 
similar establishment. The latter lately issued Sept Etudes 
publiées & Voccasion du Quatrieéme Centenaire de Christophe 
Plantin, printed from old types— more curious than beau- 
tiful — in the Musée Plantin at Antwerp. 

Although in France the Morris revival never had much 
vogue, it is interesting to recall that a year or two before 
the founding of the Kelmscott Press some delightful gothic 
types—a clever rendering of the best form of /ettre batarde 
—were cut by E. Mouchon for a reproduction of Simon 
Vostre’s Heures & PUsage de Rome of 1498, of which a 
page is reproduced ( fig. 364). The book was printed by 
O. Jouaust and published in 1890 by L. Gauthier, who 
was, by the way, é/éve and successor to Curmeér of Paul 
et Virginie celebrity. Save for this and a few similar exam- 


€ Wie fel den hoghen dans verfcaen 
Oat nighen daz fwighen dat fcille feaen 
Oat fweuen ommeendeomme 

Oat treden van dat fweuen an 

Oie {nelle hoghe fpronghe 

q Ole minne fcaet die minne gaez 

Oie minne finghet die minne fpringhez 
Oie minnerufz in der minnen 

Oie minne flaepz die minne waect 
Wie mach dizalverfinnen 

¢ Ole blenkende cleder fijn al ghefpreiz 
Oie duerbaer vaet fijn al bereiz 

Elc nae fijn beboren 

Al wat daz in den houe dienz 

Oat heeft die minne vercoren 

(| Oie duerbaer vaet van hoghen fchijn 
Mizedelen cruden miz puren wijn 
Sihouden edel wife 

Sizonen haren edelen aerz 

Oie minne die wilfe prifen 

( Waz vroechde mach in den houe fijn 
Oaer alfo milde fchenkers fijn 

Oie hoghe vroechde maken 


362. Distel Type: Zilverdistel Press, The Hague, 1918 


DECEMBER MCMXV. § DE ZILVERDISTEL 
BRENGT TER KENNISNEMING: @ HET IS 
ONS DOELNIET, DOOR DIT SCHRYVENTE 
WYZEN OP DE WERKZAAMHEID VAN DE 
ZILVERDISTEL. In een uiteenzetting, die afzon, 
derlijk wordt uitgegeven, zal men alles omtrent haar 
grondbeginfelen, haar {treven, haar programma kun, 
nen lezen. Dit gefchrift dient flechts, om een vastere 
werkwijze te verzekeren voor een deel onzer voor, 
nemens. @ De ervaring heeft geleerd, dat ons {treven 
in het buitenland alle waardeering vindt, die het mo, 
gelijk maakt om de door ons overwogen ferie buiten, 
land{che boeken uit te geven; naaft deze willen wij 
echter die van Nederlandfchelitteratuur niet ter zijde 
laten. Veeleer dringt zij zich het eerf{t-aan onze aan, 
dacht op. Zij is het, aan wier meesterwerken wij inde 
eerfte plaats de zorgen van DE ZILVERDISTEL 
wenf{chen te befteden, opdat zij de boekkunftige ver, 
werkelijkingvinden, waartoe wij naar ons inzichthen 
als gerechtigd, ons als verplicht erkennen. De erva, 
ring heeftnochtansmede geleerd, datvoorhetuitvoe, 
ren van onze plannen op dit gebied een andere werk 
wijze ware te volgen, dan voor onze boeken voor het 
buitenland beftemd. Kleiner immers is ons land, ge, 
ringer het aantal van hen, die tegelijkertijd én in de 
Nederland{che letterkunde én in de vaderland{che 
boekkunft belangftellen; en al weten wij door onder, 
vinding, dat een voldoende getal perfonen, die de be, 
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363. Zilver Type: Zilverdistel Press, The Hague, 1915 
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| Fetes mobiles « cafendziet perpetuet, 
ARNT Prleres OU matin. 

Ay riere au DaintsLfprit. 
Lonféecratior au facre Laur. 
aa a foir. ; \ 
“Ee Pfaume De profundis, ¢ ov. Fideliumy. |’ 

Ll Drdinaite de Ca Weffe. “ 
oy Lantique d’actions de graces. 

epres Ou Himanche. 

Lompfies, 

Meéepres de fa fainte Dierce. 

La Nativite de NotresDeicneur. 

L’Epiphanie de Notre-Deigneur. 
Le Dimanche de fa wefurrectiory. 
L’Afcenfiory de NotresDeicneur. 

A La Sete de fa Wentecote. 

4 La Fete du Daint-Dacrement. 
L’Affomptiory de fa f{ainte Wierce. 
La Fete de tous les Daints. 
Ni] Depres dee Morte, 

MHeffe de Centerrement. Vee! 
Duleres pout fe facrement de Penitence. it 
Puxéres pour fa Communion. 

Datlute ou Daint-Dacrement. 
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364. French Lettre Batarde, Paris, 1890 
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2171 - Corps 6. 


Deux jeunes gens viennent 4 Paris dans une voiture publique. 
L’un raconte qu'il vient pour épouser la fille de M..., dit ses liaisons, 
l'état de son pére, etc. Ils vont coucher 4 la méme auberge. Le lende- 
main, l’épouseur meurt 4 sept heures du matin, avant d'avoir fait sa 
visite. L’autre, qui était un plaisant de profession, s’en va chez le beau- 
pére futur, se donne pour le gendre, se conduit en homme d’esprit et 
charme toute la famille, jusqu’au moment de son départ, qu'il précipi- 
fait, disait-il, parce qu'il avait rendez-vous 4 six heures pour se faire 


enterrer. C’était en effet l'heure ob le jeune homme mort le matin - 


devait étre enterré. Le domestique alla 4 l'auberge. 
E 1234567890 
ENTRAILLES DE PETIT-MAITRE A LA MAINTENON 


2116 - Corps 8. 


Ceux qui rapportent tout a l’opinion, 
ressemblent 4 ces comédiens qui jouent mal 
pour étre applaudis, quand le gout du public 
est mauyais. Quelques-uns auraient le moyen 
de bien jouer si le gofit du public était bon. 

MI... Noail de M1. de la Reyniére, chez qui tout le 
monde va pour 6a table, et qu’on lrouve ennuyeux : 
on le mange, mats on ne le digére pas. 

1234567890 — 1234568790 
COULEUR CHEVEUX DE LA REINE 
MASCARADE CHEZ LA JLARQUISE 


2118 - Corps 10. 


La plupart des faiseurs de 
recueils de vers ou de bons mots 
ressemblent 4 ceux qui mangent 
des cerises ou des huitres, choi- 
sissant d’abord les meilleures et 
finissant par tout manger. 


Crest un proverbe ture que ce beau 
mots : « O malheur! ye te rendu 
graces, st tu ew seull » 


1254567890 — 12534567890 
GUEMENEE, FONTENOY 
BERGERE ET MENETRIER 


2115 - Corps 7. 


Le médecin Bouvard avait sur le visage une 
balafre en forme de C qui le défigurait beaucoup. 
Diderot disait que c’était un coup qu'il s'était donne 
en tenant maladroitement la faux de la mort. 

On demandait a un polichinelle ce qu'il y avait dans 
da boove de devant. Dews ordresv, dit-il. — Et dans 
ta bosse Je derritres? — Deo contre-ordren, 

1234567890 — 1234567890 
VENTRE DE PUCE EN FIEVRE DE LAIT 
REVE DE NYMPHE EN BEAUX ATOURS 


2117 - Corps 9. 


Il en est de la valeur des hommes 
comme de celle des diamants qui, 4 une 
certaine mesure de grosseur, de pureté, 
de perfection, ont un prix fixe et marque 
mais qui, par dela, restent sans prix. 

Un wrogne, buvant un verre de vin, 
lui dit : arrange-toi biens, tu seraw foul. 

12354567890 — 1234567890 
COULEUR QUEUE DE SERIN 
BATTANT DCGIL-BOUILLOTTE 


2119 - Corps 12. 


On est heureux ou mal- 
heureux par une foule de 
choses qui ne paraissent 
pas, qu/on ne dit point et 
qu on ne peut dire. 

Et lon faudsse son. esprit, 
comme on gate son estomac. 
1254567890 — 1234567890 
GENLIS, FRONSAC 
LEVER DE [Ld REINE 


365. Le Cochin: G. Peignot & Fils, Paris, 1914 
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ples of reproduction of old types, the old-fashioned Sormule 
for fine book-making still survive. 


Entirely outside any influence of Mr. Morris, and for that 
reason scarcely within the limits of this chapter, some recent 
developments in French type-founding may be mentioned 
here. Of modern French foundries, that of G. Peignot & 
Fils, Paris, has contributed most to interesting and unu- 
sual typography. Founded by Gustave Peignot (who died 
in 1899), in the hands of his second son, Georges Peignot, 
it issued several series of type which strike a new note in 
French printing. The first—which appeared in 1897— 
was the Grasset type, followed in 1902 by the Auriol type, 
designed by Georges Auriol. Both of these had considerable 
vogue in France, but were too distinctly Gallic in flavour 
to commend themselves to the public of other countries. 
A contribution of more general application is the series 
called Les Cochins, based on eighteenth century engraved 
and typographic material, but by no means slavishly fol- 
lowing it. About 1914, a brochure was issued describing 
and showing these fonts, entitled Les Cochins, Caractéres & 
Vignettes renouvelés du XV ILL? Siécle. Of the type-designs, 
the first, Le Cochin, is based on engraved characters, espe- 
cially in its delightful italic (fig. 365), and may be used for 
entire books ; Le Nicolas-Cochin, much less good, is an ex- 
aggerated form of letter with extremely tall ascenders, more 
obviously based on engraving, which it recalls in its sharp- 
ness of outline. It is effective for title-pages or ephemeral 
printing, though too eccentric to have lasting value. Both 
types are admirably adapted for what are called in France 
travaux de ville. They have been used with charming effect 
in the Gazette du Bon Ton, in Christmas numbers of L’ L/lus- 
tration, and in similar ephemeral publications. To them were 
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added as equipment Le ournier-le- jeune, a series of orna- 
mental italic capitals @ /a Fournier, which he in turn had 
adapted from engraved originals; and Le Moreau-le- jeune, 
an imitation of engraved open lettering — wrong in theory, 
but so well done as to be charming. The Vignettes Fournier 
supplied to accompany these types are more or less faithful 
renderings of ornaments shown in Fournier’s Manuel. ‘The 
other ornaments by Pierre Roy and by Marty are not good. 

The Giraldon type cast by De Berny is an essay in aes- 
thetic characters which is scarcely successful, though used 
by Jules Meynial, who has employed the Cochin types with 
such exquisite results. 

But to my mind, the healthiest sign in modern French 
printing has been the popularity of a revived use of Gara- 
mond’s and Grandjean’s types and other ancient fonts in 
editions printed by the Imprimerie Nationale. ‘The monu- 
mental Histoire de ’ Imprimerie en France au XV° et au XV I 
siécle, by Anatole Claudin,! begun in 1900, is the classical 


Monsieur Claudin had his Paris book-shop in a series of somewhat forbidding 
rooms on the rive gauche, not far from the Institut, and there I once or twice 
met him. Like most French bibliophiles, he was full of enthusiasm for his 
favourite subject, took rare books most seriously, and—like most Frenchmen 
—did not much enjoy travel. A friend of mine, a great collector of fine books, 
met Claudin in Paris many years ago, and Claudin told him that he was mak- 
ing some investigations about the Hore of Vérard and others. “‘ Monsieur,”’ 
said my friend, “‘I have in America several of Vérard’s Books of Hours 
which are entirely at your disposal.’’ Monsieur Claudin thanked him politely, 
and the conversation turned to other things. The next summer, my friend, 
being again in France, paid another visit to Claudin. “‘I have so often thought 
of those books you spoke about,’’ said Claudin, “‘and wished that I could see 
two or three of them.’’ ‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘“‘had I known that, I could 
have brought them over with me.’’ Monsieur Claudin looked very serious. 
“*Sir,’’ he said, “‘ is it not enough to entrust your own life to the terrible sea, 
without also offering to imperil the existence of les vrais chefs d’euvre 2”? 

A much less famous bookseller on the rive droite, to whom I once applied 
for a book, shook his head, saying wearily, ‘‘ No, I have not that work. It 
can only be obtained across the water.’’ After some questioning I discovered 
that by ‘‘the water’’ he meant the Seine! 
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example of the modern use of such types. The prefatory 
matter is composed in Garamond’s characters, and the text 
of the work in Grandjean’s romain du roi, from fonts newly 
cast for this purpose. It is probably the finest book on print- 
ing that has ever been published. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE CHOICE OF TYPES FOR A COMPOSING-ROOM 


N suggesting types for the equipment of a composing- 

room, I take for granted that the owner of the ideal 

printing-house’ of which it is to form a part is a man 
who adopts the professional rather than the trade view of his 
occupation. This means that the workmanship in all depart- 
ments of his establishment will be of the best, and that the 
types will be chosen with an educated taste and from aschol- 
arly point of view. The product of such a printing-house 
cannot, from the necessity of things, be termed either “com- 
mercial” or “artistic,” as these words are usually employed; 
since artistic printing is merely printing so exactly and 
agreeably suited to its object as to charm us, which work 
called commercial may certainly do. For “charm is noth- 
ing but the kind of light that shines out from the fittingness 
of things which are well put together and well devised one 
with another and all together. Without this measure even 
the good is not beautiful; and beauty is not pleasing.” Such 
a press as that of which I speak should have the aims which 
so often exist in the mind of the amateur without technical 
ability to execute them, combined with the execution of the 
skilled technician who may not possess the point of view of 
the lover or student of fine printing. Furthermore, if a press 
is to do the work of to-day in a satisfactory manner, the 
class of equipment analogous to that of the first printers — 
which consisted of a few fonts of type, generally employed 
in a somewhat rigid and inelastic manner—will not serve 
its purpose. In making a choice of types for a composing- 


*“*Printing-house’’ was the old term for what is sometimes erroneously called 
a print-shop — the latter, properly speaking, being a shop where engravings 
or prints are for sale. 
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room, while some types of early form may be desirable, we 
shall find more material among those designed by Basker- 
ville, Caslon, Didot, Bodoni, Wilson, and other eighteenth 
century founders, and their derivatives; to which must be 
added the best types of to-day. 

There are two preliminary statements which apply to the 
purchase of all types. First, that in buying a series of type, 
every size obtainable should be procured, so that the range 
shall be as great, and the gradations as slight, as possible: 
good typography demanding that the sizes of type used 
must be, not approximately, but precisely, those that suit the 
eye. Second, that each size must be bought in sufficient 
quantity to meet all probable needs; for a few complete series 
in large fonts are far more valuable than thrice the amount 
broken up into small fonts of many different series. If a 
printer knows how to use type, the variety of accent he can 
obtain from one series is almost unlimited. For instance, 
in a 12-point type he has roman capitals, italic capitals, ro- 
man capitals in combination with small capitals, small capi- 
tals alone, and roman and italic lower case—six variations 


CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
Cambridge Cambridge 


in size, colour, or effect, which should be, and indeed are, 
enough for the requirements of an entire book. Multiply 
these six variations by the number of body-sizes in a series 
of type, and you have an enormous keyboard on which the 
typographer may play. If, with this great repertoire to choose 
from, a printer is obliged to resort to fanciful display letters 
or heavy-faced type for accent, it proves that he lacks un- 
derstanding of the use of normal types. 
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In discussing the selection of types and decorative mate- 
rial I have made the following classification : 

1. Types that seem indisputably standard, on which there 
is no possibility of going astray; or, if I may so call them, 
“types of obligation.” 

2. Types which, while standard, are not of universal util- 
ity, as they can be used appropriately only for books of a 
particular character. 

3. Types that are based upon some historic fonts or show 
that their designer was a student of early type-forms; and 
fonts adapted for “publicity,” though not usually suitable for 
the printing of books. 

4, Types of approved utility for decorative use. 

5. Initial letters and type ornaments. 


§1 

In the class of types which appear to be beyond criticism 
from the point of view of beauty and utility, the original Cas- 
lon type stands first. This is a letter identified with old Eng- 
lish work, and as we follow the traditions of English print- 
ing rather than those of Continental countries, Caslon’s types 
are ours by inheritance. Enough has been said about their 
history to make further words here unnecessary. Caslon type 
should be had from the Caslon foundry; for the versions 
offered in various other quarters are not in all respects as 
good. Fonts should be as closely fitted as possible—not al- 
ways the case, even in types put out by the Caslons them- 
selves. NoCaslon font — or for that matter any other —is de- 
sirable if adapted to the standard lining system by shortened 
descenders. 

The variant letters which are supplied with Caslon and 
with many other types in the nature of old style, are charac- 
teristic and useful—such as swash italic capitals, the italic 
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lower-case » and w used to begin words, and the & for use 
at the ends of words. These swash letters, as employed by 
thoughtless compositors or designers, have sometimes pro- 
duced very absurd effects. Only certain of the swash italic 
capitals can be successfully placed in the middle of a word, 
the design of the rest suggesting their position either as 
initial or final letters. Used “discreetly, advisedly, soberly,” 
swash letters give variety and movement to pages of type. 
Furthermore, both in roman and italic, long s and its com- 
binations with ascending letters are interesting letter-forms.' 
Some tied letters lately supplied in the reproduction of an his- 
torical font are: a, 2, us, G, fr, U7, p, 5, #. It is to be wished that 
terminal a’s, e’s, m’s, and n’s, with tails intended to fill out 
lines, were available. Apart from the agreeable appearance 
of these specially old-fashioned characters, they are useful in 
reprints of old books. And so, too, are superior letters, which 
are desirable for reprints of old work, or for modern books 
printed in antique style. In old style fonts, signs to indicate 
notes— star, dagger, double dagger, etc.— are more interest- 
ing and picturesque, typographically, than superior figures, 
which I prefer not to use with an old style type. They are 
particularly appropriate to books of an historical or genea- 
logical nature. For liturgical books the common liturgical 
signs must also be supplied, and of these peculiar sorts I sug- 
gest—at the risk of repetition— that there must be enough 
of each of them to allow work to go on unimpeded by an in- 
adequate supply of a kind of material that at short notice it 
is hard to get. 

Finally, the original old style arabic figures — nowadays 
called “non-ranging” —should be used with all old style 


* The abolition of the long s, it is popularly thought, we owe to the London 
publisher John Bell, who in his British Theatre, issued about 1775, discarded 
it. Franklin, writing in 1786, says that “‘the Round s begins to be the Mode 
and in nice printing the Long f is rejected entirely.”’ 
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fonts. Such figures as those in the Dutch types given by 
Dr. John Fell to the Oxford University printing-house are 
among the best of their kind; and Caslon’s old style arabic 
numerals are lively and agreeable type-forms.’ Of these, the 
numbers 1, 2, and 0 cover only the middle of the body; 6 
and 8 are the ascending, and 3, 4, 5, 7, and 9 the descending 
figures (fig. 366). “In no characters,” said Mr. Morris, “is 
the contrast between the ugly and vulgar illegibility of the 
modern type and the elegance and legibility of the ancient 
more striking than in the arabic numerals. In the old print 
each figure has its definite individuality, and one cannot be 
mistaken for the other; in reading the modern figures the 
eyes must be strained before the reader can have any rea- 
sonable assurance that he has a 5, an 8 or a 3 before him, 
unless the press-work is of the best.” 

Second in the first class of types stands the modern face 
known in America as “Scotch.” In this type the letters are 
more regular in design than in old style fonts. Perhaps the 
most beautiful form of it ever brought out was that cut by 
William Martin; and a very close copy if not actually the 
same face was produced in Scotland in the last century — 
notably in the “Series of Old Founts” by Messrs. Miller & 
Richard of Edinburgh. The Wayside Series of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company —if in its original form, with 
long descenders—is a fairly satisfactory equivalent. 

Modern face types appear, at first sight, clearer to the eye 
and more easily read than old style, but they are really less 
so in the long run. Our newspapers are printed in various 
poor forms of “modern face,” which is, therefore, familiar 
"The old-fashioned figures were employed until about 1785, when Hunter 
introduced into his logarithmic tables the new form called ‘‘ranging.’? In 
them a larger size was needful for legibility. About 1843, both the Royal As- 


tronomical Society and the Superintendent of the (English) Vautical Almanac 
decided to restore the non-ranging figures. 
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to the public; so that old style types seem a little archaic 
to most persons. Modern face type is admirable for books 
of a scientific or technical character, and, as it is likely to be 
used for such work, the mathematical, geometric, algebraic, 
botanical, astronomical, and other special signs should be 
fully supplied with it. Very beautiful books have been made 
from larger sizes of this type —such as the pica— gener- 
ously leaded; but smaller sizes appear monotonous if set 
solid, and if leaded, weak; and any size, if unskilfully used, 
may become very commonplace in effect. To make a distin- 
guished use of a modern face is more difficult, it appears to 
me, than with old style type. None the less, it is excellently 
adapted for certain sorts of work which could not be exe- 
cuted so appropriately in an old style letter. 

A third type (which originated with Binny & Ronald- 
son of Philadelphia over a hundred years ago) is in design 
transitional between old style and modern face. For books 
where the old-fashioned air of Caslon would be too obtru- 
sive, and yet which call for a letter more interesting in de- 
sign than the somewhat bald Scotch face, there is nothing 
better. I should not advise the purchase of this transitional 
series at the expense of the first two types chosen, but it 
will frequently do the work of either. Some of its italic has 
a certain naive quality, though that for the 11-point (No. 1) 
—superior to the rest —was the work of an accomplished 
type-cutter. This type is not obtainable above 12-point or 
below 9-point, although Binny & Ronaldson’s specimen 
of 1812 shows also brevier and minion.’ It is called “Ox- 
ford” by the American Type Founders Company, from 
whom it may be had. I have used it for this book. It seems 
to me a type of real distinction. 


* The nonpareil and pearl do not appear to be of the same series. 
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Types of our second class, while standard, are limited in 
utility, because only to be used appropriately for certain 
kinds of printing. 

The type which stands first in value in this category is 
called in English specimen-books “revived old style face,” 
and in this country “modernized old style.” It was an in- 
tentional attempt on the part of English letter-founders to 
modify the rather irregular character of Caslon’s letter de- 
sign without copying the rigidity of the modern face. It 
has, in certain ways, an affinity with some of the types 
which were put out by Wilson, in which he modified the 
Caslon irregularities; and this type in turn is a modifica- 
tion of the more spirited designs of Wilson’s fonts. It is 
rather a broader letter than Caslon’s, with a body notably 
high in relation to its ascenders. This type is useful only in 
its best form, which appears to be that cut in England about 
1850. If this best form is well composed and well printed, 
fine books have been and can be made from it; but it re- 
quires care in setting and printing because, like some of 
its precursors, its effect may be spoiled by uneven type- 
setting and poor presswork. While not a necessary type for 
an office, it is a good one. It has the advantage of giving to 
the repertoire of a printing-house a certain variety; for print- 
ers often become weary of using the same kind of type,even 
though their customers may appear to desire no change. 

Another type for which one has a high respect, but which 
can only be used for even more special occasions, is that 
commonly called “French Old Style” or “Elzévier.” The 
best form of this type appears to be that brought out by 
Mayeur of Paris, about 1878. Although styled “Elzévier,” 
it has a greater resemblance to the types poétiques cut by 
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Luce in the eighteenth century. Its italic is more useful than 
its roman, because it has an interesting series of swash 
capitals and some unusual tied lower-case letters. Exten- 
sively copied, I do not think that versions produced in this 
country —of which the best is called “Cadmus Old Style” 
—are as good as the French original. I should therefore 
suggest that the type be procured from French foundries. 
If used with a nice sense of taste, such a type is suitable 
for entire books and is excellent for ephemeral printing. 


§ 3 

The last fifteen years have witnessed, in architecture and 
decoration, an increasingly careful study of the art of his- 
torical periods, and this has had an effect upon book-mak- 
ing. At first, such types as were available were utilized to 
reconstitute books in the styles of different times and coun- 
tries. Naturally enough, this soon led to the production of 
types inspired by certain historical type-forms, the earliest 
of which were privately owned fonts specially designed for a 
given purpose or a particular press. Later, similar fonts were 
put on sale by founders for whatever use a printer chose 
to make of them; the success of their use depending on 
the printer’s skill. In the first of these, type-founders “im- 
proved” what they said they set out to copy, with the in- 
evitable result of impairing the original design; but several 
later fonts of this class indicate a growing appreciation of 
the necessity of a stricter adherence to the originals. 

The Cloister Old Style roman was based on a study of 
Nicolas Jenson’s long-suffering and as yet unrivalled font, 
and its italic is of an interesting early form. It is a practical 
type; not very inspired, perhaps, yet quiet and satisfac- 
tory because not attempting too much; and, just because 
of its unobtrusive quality, lending itself better to a good 
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deal of work than the distinguished so-called Garamond 
series, based on the Caractéres de ?Université cut by Jean 
Jannon in the seventeenth century. In the latter, the italic 
is better than the roman; for in its roman the height of 
capitals as compared with short lower-case letters is much 
greater than in the original, and they are also more con- 
densed. Less free than the type which Garamond cut, it is 
yet so much freer than most modern fonts that it may be 
recommended as a picturesque and useful letter. 

While the Cloister or the Garamond — both brought out 
by the American Type Founders Company —may not be 
absolutely necessary to an office, a type of this historic class 
should be selected because occasionally useful in books deal- 
ing with artistic subjects where slightly archaic types are 
suitable; or for announcements and other ephemeral printing 
which permit a certain latitude of treatment. I doubt if such 
fonts make comfortable reading editions of standard works. 

The Kennerley type, cut by Frederic Goudy, whose work 
has had a distinct influence on recent American type-forms, 
is a freely designed letter which has been much praised in 
many quarters.’ Its capitals are excellent, but the lower-case 
roman, except perhaps in 10-point, seems to “roll” a little; 
and, as was said of another of Mr. Goudy’s types, “when 
composed in a body, the curves of the letters — individually 
graceful—set up acircular, whirling sensation that detracts 
somewhat from legibility. That is to say, the curves are per- 
haps too round and soft, and lack a certain snap and acid- 
ity.” The italic lower-case—less successful—is a letter of 
approximately uniform line, recalling (to its disadvantage) 


* This and other fonts produced by Mr. Goudy on his own account are inter- 
estingly displayed on a broadside entitled, 4 Specimen of Types designed and 
sold by Frederic W. Goudy, The Village Letter-Foundery, Forest Hill Gar- 
dens, New York. 
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those used by some early French printers. The Kennerley 
appears to me a little consciously modelled on early types — 
more “precious” than valuable. It is a question whether it 
is merely an ennobled form of publicity type or a book face 
the value of which has yet to be proved. According to 
Leonardo, “Truth was the daughter of Time.” So it will 
be more polite—and safer—to let the Lady decide. 

Cheltenham Old Style, designed by Mr. Goodhue, is 
among those types that Time and his Daughter have defi- 
nitely devoted to publicity, although it has been occasionally 
used for books. Owing to certain eccentricities of form, it can- 
not be read comfortably for any length of time. Its capitals 
are better than its lower-case, which is too “perpendicular” 
in effect—a fault appropriate to so distinguished an archi- 
tect of Gothic buildings! It is, however, an exceedingly 
handsome letter for ephemeral printing. 

A second type that seems to me to have found its place 
in the same class is Bodoni. Some people might call it an 
historical font; but the “Bodoni” type of commerce is a 
composite picture of many of Bodoni’s fonts, rather than a 
reproduction of any one of them. None the less, it is in effect 
somewhat foreign, and that is its disadvantage; for a vol- 
ume set in it suggests a Continental reprint of an English 
book —an impression by which one is perpetually, though 
perhaps subconsciously, teased. It can be utilized for short 
addresses, circulars, and advertising, with great success — as 
in the charming use of it by Mr. T. M. Cleland. To printer- 
designers as skilful as Cleland it may be recommended. 


§ 4 
Black-letter, though nowadays rarely used, as it originally 
was, for the text of entire books, has survived for ornamental 
purposes; especially in liturgical printing. This type is un- 
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readable to some people and puzzling (in mass) to most, so 
it must be used cautiously. It can be combined most suc- 
cessfully with old style types. With more “modern” faces 
it is out of accord. The best form of this English national 
letter is that cut by William Caslon in 1734. Most of the 
variants of Caslon’s black-letter have been unsatisfactory 
because too thick or too thin, too modelled or not enough so. 

The gothic paragraph-marks that sometimes accompany 
black-letter types are interesting and should be had; as 
well as the “peculiar sorts” of these fonts—the round r (2), 
old ampersand (@), ligatured letters, liturgical signs, etc. The 
so-called black-letter arabic figures, the dollar-mark, and 
modern ampersand may be rejected. Roman forms of enu- 
meration — by letters — should be used in printing numbers 
in black-letter type, and the word “dollars” printed in full. 
In many gothic fonts, the same letter-form is still used — 
as it should be—for both capital I and J. But the capital 
U—anciently used for V as well—is generally supple- 
mented by a V of modern design, which is seldom satis- 
factory. 

Other black-letters that are sometimes useful and always 
interesting are the Old Flemish Black, based on one of Cax- 
ton’s types, cut by Vincent Figgins; and a round gothic 
letter called Old ‘Tudor Black, cut by F. Tarrant and E. P. 
Prince for Messrs. Miller & Richard, recalling round Italian 
gothic types. Beautiful French datarde and civilité fonts may 
be secured from French foundries. 

A type based on eighteenth century engraved lettering, 
although of an entirely different kind from black-letter, may 
be employed in a similar way —to give here and there an 
ornamental touch to pages set in old style types. Its pecul- 
larly French character limits its use, which must be spar- 
ing in any case. It is called in this country French Script, 
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but the series brought out by Mayeur of Paris is styled Les 
Batardes Coulées. 

For lines set in capital letters on covers and in title-pages, 
the Goudy Old Style roman capitals are good. In design they 
have an agreeable freedom, and they compose into strong 
lines of dignified letter. Where a more unconventional letter- 
design is not unsuitable, Goudy’s Forum capitals are to be 
recommended. 

§5 


For “free” initial letters —to cover two, three, or more lines 
of text—fonts of capitals cast without shoulders are de- 
sirable. Complete series of these “titling -letters”* in both old 
style and modern face should be procured. With transi- 
tional types, old style initials will serve satisfactorily. 

French Old Style roman capitals make a distinguished 
initial letter, and Goudy Old Style roman capitals are also 
effective for this purpose. For use with black-letter, a few 
good alphabets of free gothic capitals— notably the series 
called “Missal” — are available. These plain roman or gothic 
letters are, as a rule, preferable to ornamented initials. 

For occasional use in printing of a more fanciful kind, 
the four sizes of Moreau-le-jeune outline roman capitals and 
the three sizes of /ournier-le-jeune ornamented italic capi- 
tals brought out by the Peignot foundry of Paris are very 
good. indeed. 

Of decorative alphabets there are three classes: old alpha- 
bets used by famous printers such as Tory, Ratdolt, Es- 
tienne, Plantin, and others, which are handsome but some- 
what hackneyed; alphabets of a much later style, some of 
them versions of those used by Whittingham at the Chis- 
*So called because often used for titles requiring several lines of capitals 


where the shoulder of regular capitals would introduce too much space be- 
tween lines. 
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wick Press; and a few modern series. No rule can be laid 
down in selecting such alphabets, because it depends so 
much on personal taste. Nor can we tell where to find them, 
for they must be gathered from many different foundries. 
Initials of large size are comparatively rarely used ; so alpha- 
bets of small-sized letter are usually the most practical, and, 
it may be added, are somewhat harder to get. Furthermore, 
if one can secure a capable designer who thoroughly under- 
stands the line required in decorations to be used with types, 
he may be employed to draw a special alphabet; for this is 
a valuable asset to a printing-office. Some volumes printed 
by T. & A. Constable employ an alphabet designed by Lau- 
rence Housman, intended to accompany a modified old face 
type, which is a good example of a fine specially drawn se- 
ries of decorative letters. 


In some of the best old and modern printing, the only typo- 
graphical ornaments used are solid black florets or “ivy 
leaves.” These are a very early form of type ornament, and 
fifteenth and sixteenth century books, in which they con- 
stantly appear, show most of the best varieties. Froben’s books 
are full of such ornaments. Those still used by the Oxford 
University Press were part of Dr. Fell’s gift. Florets give life 
to a large or solid page of type, where other less sedate forms 
of ornament would not be appropriate. Most of them accord 
best with sturdy old style types. Some more sharply cut 
designs of later date harmonize better with modern face 
types." 

* Maltese crosses— still employed as florets in country printing-offices and by 
countrified printers in towns—are not ornaments at all, but a definite litur- 
gical sign indicating blessing. Except where one is placed at the head of 
a religious inscription as a symbol, they should not be used for decoration. 
Oddly enough, they are most frequently employed by printers for non-litur- 


gical Protestant bodies, which, if they knew what they meant, would not want 
them ! 
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As early types became lighter, ornaments became more 
open and complicated in design, and in combination formed 
definite patterns. Examples have come down to us from the 
earliest foundries, and are seen in their specimen-sheets— 
e.g., that of the sale of the Van Dyck types. 

Rowe Mores (in his Dissertation) says, “Metal-flowers 
were the first ornaments used in printed books to be set at 
the head of the first page and the tail of the last page, as 
well as the head and tail of any separate part of the whole 
work. And they were sometimes used as an edging to the 
matter according to the taste of the author or the printer. 
They were used but sparingly and with small variety, but 
in time they became more numerous, and were cut in sev- 
eral shapes, forms and devices, and continued in reputation 
till Cutters in Wood supplanted them. When Mr. Moxon 
wrote they were accounted old-fashioned. But the use of 
them was revived by the French and Germans and the 
variety of them considerably encreased by the Two Mr. | 
James’s in England.” The older English “flowers,” he con- 
tinues, often “expressed some meaning and were adapted to 
other purposes than barely to dress and decorate a page. 
They were formed from real objects, natural and artificial, 
civil and military —as from weeds and flowers of the field 
and garden, leaves, branches, fruits, flower-baskets, flower- 
pots, urns, crosses, banners, launces, swords, and tilting 
spears, and other simples culled from the fields of nature 
and of heraldry; yet germane to the subject matter of the 
work. They were frequently emblematical and monitory; as 
cherubs’ faces for the hymns of charity girls, hour-glasses 
for lugubrious orators, and mort-heads for the parish-clerks. 
They were symbolical of nations; as the crown and rose, 
the crown and lyz, the crown and harp; —of dignities and 
orders; as diadems, crowns, mitres and coronets; the red 
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hat called at Camb. the Cardinal’s cap, where too the mitre 
is called the golden night-cap; the courtelass; the arms of 
Ulster, and the anchor of hope; the Scotch thistle and sprigs 
of rue; ... of states and conditions; as the myrtle, the weep- 
ing willow, and the bugle-horn.” 

Equivalents of many of the “flowers” described by Mores 
are to be found in Caslon’s early specimen-sheets, which 
show those he designed for use with his own types, and 
which are carefully adapted to harmonize in colour with 
letter-press. Solid black masses are usually avoided, and in 
some designs cross-hatching is employed to give variety of 
effect and help the presswork. Of their kind there is nothing 
superior to Caslon’s “flowers,” and the larger assortment of 
them one has,’ the better. 

With the ebb and flow of colour and strength in types, 
the weight of ornaments changed. As, toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, type-faces became lighter, “flowers” be- 
came more delicate—or, as Mores, writing in 1778, says, 
“mere figures of fancy, made up of circular oval and angu- 
lar turns, contrived to look light airy and unmeaning, and 
to try the genius or patience of a compositor.” With mod- 
elled types of the early nineteenth century, ornaments be- 
came still thinner and more wiry in effect. During the reign 
of fat-faced types the ornaments also waxed fat. In short, 
there was a distinct difference between the type ornaments 
of 1750, 1790, and 1820, and accordingly they cannot be 
used interchangeably. The French ornaments, flowers, and 
borders in Fournier’s Manuel of 1764 show that they were 
designed to decorate pages set in types of that time and in 


* About twenty years ago, these old ornaments fell on evil days, a few of 
them being redrawn for several American foundries in ‘‘chap-book’? style. 
This heavy rendering accorded in weight with the massive black type then in 
fashion —a style with which they were out of keeping. The original forms are 
the only ones worth considering. 
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those only. Employed with the types of Didot, used forty 
years later, they look coarse and inharmonious. We can use 
these “ivy leaves” or “flowers” properly, only by remem- 
bering that typographic ornament must harmonize in line 
and treatment with its accompanying letter-press. 

The supply of good florets is not as great as one would 
expect. To obtain them, specimen-books of different foundries 
must be consulted, and those selected that are modelled on 
the best old ones. Deficiencies may be supplied by specially 
designed florets, copied from those in old books. 

Before making a choice of “flowers,” it is a good plan to 
study the specimen-books of Caslon, Fry, Fournier, Didot, 
and Bodoni, which will reveal many good designs and give 
hints for employing what might otherwise seem useless ma- 
terial. Many of the best “flowers” can still be had in their 
original forms, and fair equivalents of others'can be picked 
up here and there. Good ornaments, which have been laid 
aside by their founders as old-fashioned, can sometimes be 
cast to order. 

In making such selections as this, if a man has knowledge 
and trained taste, it will show itself in a repertory of orna- 
ments distinguished, individual, and peculiar to his own 
office. 


II 


UR composing-room has, therefore, only about seven 

series of standard types for book work, and in all about 
a score of varieties: “For what, then,” the reader may ask, 
“are all the other types in founders’ specimen-books?” My 
answer would be, “Chiefly to avoid.” We are told that if 
we know the truth, it will make us free; and 7 will. If we 
know the truth typographically we shall be freed from using 
the many poor types that are offered us. There are hun- 
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dreds of pages in founders’ specimen-books; and yet ex- 
amples of almost every type that the world ought ever to 
have seen could be shown in a thin pamphlet.’ If we know 
anything about the history of type-forms, or have learned 
to distinguish what pure type-forms are, most of the types 
offered appear absolutely negligible. If printers had been 
better educated in their own trade, many of these wretched 
letters could never have been sold at all. Horace Walpole— 
who printed none too well at Strawberry Hill—said about 
people, that nine-tenths of them “were created to make you 
want to be with the other tenth.” This is true of types. 

The types I have recommended—all of which may be 
had from existing foundries—are mostly standard, and all 
of them appear to me good. It is not, however, my purpose to 
choose types for a printer, but to show him how to choose 
types for himself. He may therefore make quite a different 
selection, and this is as it should be. If only the types sug- 
gested—no matter how excellent—were invariably chosen, 
all printing-houses would be as like as the proverbial two 
peas, with products as monotonous as Sahara. This can 
be obviated only by exercising individual taste—wisely ; 
and the basis on which individual taste can be wisely exer- 
cised has been already pointed out. It is applicable both to 
old types that we may come upon, and new ones that may be 
offered us. 

There is, for instance, that large and interesting class of 
types transitional between old style fonts and modern face 
characters, shown in late eighteenth century English and 
French specimen-books—types like Martin’s in England 
or Didot’s early fonts in France. Such a fine transitional let- 


"Out of 146 types classified by M. Thibaudeau in La Lettre @ Imprimerie, 
I find but four types that seem “‘possible’’ ; and De Vinne’s Plain Printing 
Types displays only a very few. 
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DomiNE omnipotens, Deus patrum nostrorum Abra- 
ham, et Isaac et Jacob, et seminis eorum justi, qui 
fecisti coelum et terram cum omni ornatu eorum; qui 
ligasti mare verbo preecepti tui; qui conclusisti abys- 
sum, et signasti eam terribili et laudabili nomine tuo; 
quem omnia pavent et tremunt a vultu virtutis tuee, 
quia importabilis est magnificentia gloriz tuz, et in- 


sustentabilis tra comminationis tue super peccatores ; 
immensa vero et investigabilis misericordia promissionis 
tue: quoniam tu es Dominus, altisstmus, benignus, lon- 
gaminis, et multum misericors, et penitens super mali- 
tias hominum. Tu, Domine, secundum mutltitudinem bo- 
nitatis tue promisisti paenitentiametremissionem 11s ,qui 
peccaverunt tibi, et multitudine miserationum tuarum 


Domine omnipotens, Deus patrum nostrorum Abraham, et 
Isaac et Jacob, et seminis eorum justi, qui fecisti coelum 
et terram cum omni ornatu eorum; qui ligasti mare verbo 
precepti tui; qui conclusisti abyssum, et signasti eam terri- 
bili et laudabili nomine tuo; quem omnia pavent et tre- 
munt a vultu virtutis tue, quia importabilis est magnifi- 
centia gloriz tue, et insustentabilis ira comminationis tue 
super peccatores; immensa vero et investigabilis miseri- 


cordia promisstonis tue: quoniam tu es Dominus, altissimus, 
benignus, longaminis, et multum mésericors, et penitens super 
malttias hominum. Tu, Domine, secundum multitudinem bonita- 
lis tue promisisté penitentiam et remtssionem ts, qué peccave- 
runt tibt,et multitudine miserationum tuarum decrevisti peniten- 
tiam peccatoribus in salutem. Tu igitur, Domine Deus justorum, 
non posuist? penitentiam justis, Abraham, et Isaac et Facob, 


367. Examples of Transitional Types 
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ter will do all the work of an old style type, and has some- 
times, as I have said, a distinction and delicacy which old 
style fonts do not possess; while it is more interesting — 
less bleak and commonplace—than a modern face type. 
The two upper sections in our plate (fig. 367) are set 
in a transitional font, which is, both in roman and italic, a 
fine and workable letter. The smaller roman beneath has 
certain interesting peculiarities that render it unlike Cas- 
lon’s ordinary fonts—or Baskerville’s either—but its ac- 
companying italic came from the Caslons when under the 
Baskerville influence, and is for all intents and purposes 
a characteristic “Baskerville” type. A man must be thor- 
oughly grounded in his knowledge of type-forms to select 
these fonts; for an untrained eye may be easily deceived 
by some mongrel type which is not transitional at all, but 
merely a bad type for any period. But an eye trained to be 
sensitive to type-forms will be able to “spot” good types 
amid masses of worthless material. There is no need to limit 
ourselves to American or English products in searching for 
such types. Continental type foundries must have many 
agreeable types hidden away among their material, which 
might well be resuscitated. 

And what are the types we ought not to want—which 
have no place in any artistically respectable composing- 
room? They are (in my opinion) practically all types on 
“standard line,” all condensed or expanded types, all “sans- 
serif” or (as they are absurdly miscalled) “gothic” types, 
all fat-faced black-letter and fat-faced roman, all hair-line 
types, almost all “ornamented” types and types which imi- 
tate engraving, and, with one or two exceptions, all shaded 
types. To this list I would add the variant forms of many 
standard series of types, which make up their “families.” 
These are principally condensations, distortions, or exag- 
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gerations of the original letter — the disreputable offspring 
of honest parents. 


To the printer the moral of all this is that studies in type- 
forms teach us not only how to choose, but give us courage 
to eliminate. There are many ways of being wrong, but only 
one way of being right, and it is surely better to know the 
one way of being right, and purchase types few but fit, than 
to follow the many ways of being wrong, and expend much 
time, labour, and money in the experience! I have called this 
book a study in survivals, because in it I have tried to show 
not only what types have survived, but what should survive 
through their fitness for the best typography, and in so do- 
ing to lay down those general principles which may help 
“the survival of the fittest” in days to come. Each year that 
passes, we shall be called on to judge the design of types, 
both old and new. We must have a trained taste and eye to 
make a rewarding choice. For if we do not judge types 
rightly, they will judge us—the penalty of foolish choice 
being the penalty we pay for choosing foolishly in life. We 
are punished by getting what we want! 

It is a simple matter to make lists of good types—though 
not as simple as it seems. It is still simpler—and much less 
trouble — lazily to accept other people’s conclusions and think 
no more about it. But the ideal composing-room will never 
be equipped in this way. It will be made what it ought to 
be only by those adventurers who add to those types ac- 
cepted as “standard” other interesting fonts selected from 
sources to which study will have furnished a clue. The field 
for fruitful research is still great; and the printer who seeks 
will find himself the possessor, not merely of delightful, 
individual, and rare types, but of the ideal composing-room. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS OF THE PAST AND THEIR 
RELATION TO THE PRINTER S PROBLEM TO-DAY 


T first sight, the conditions of industry in the past 
do not seem to have practical relation either to a 
knowledge of printing types or to the work which 
a printer has to do with them. This same objection, however, 
might be made to the historical study of type-forms; yet 
the deductions made from such a study have a practical 
bearing on the selection of material for to-day’s work. I pro- 
pose to show that a knowledge of past industrial conditions 
is of like value. For over and above the eternal problem of 
how best to do our work, some ambitious beginners in print- 
ing have made a further problem of their own. These men, 
knowing little of economic and industrial history, have 
come to believe that the conditions under which a printer 
works now are somehow very different from conditions in 
the past, and that the reason men cannot do to-day what the 
early printers so splendidly did, is because to-day’s condi- 
tions are so entirely different. 

It is natural that any one who desires to become some- 
thing more than a commonplace printer should be beguiled 
by the romantic aspect of his art; and if he starts out with 
a false although conventional conception of “the good old 
times,” it is only because he has derived such views from 
pleasant papers, written by so-called “craftsmen,” concern- 
ing ancient guilds, the former unity of aim among work- 
men, the stimulating environment which surrounded them, 
and the ease with which masterpieces were thus produced. 
The statements of these romantic writers have little rela- 
tion to facts, or their deductions much application to our 
problems now. Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Morris were long ago 
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responsible for some of the harm done in this direction; and 
the disciples of the ideals of the one, and the imitators of the 
work of the other, have had time to do even more harm. 
There have been, indeed, many well-meaning persons— 
some are still with us—who have written, and also talked, 
in a manner very near to nonsense, about the advantages of 
working long ago— though the precise years of these agree- 
able periods are usually left dans /a vague. 

Such mistaken views have not been confined to writing 
and talking, but were sometimes acted upon. Theorists and 
sentimentalists here and there formed themselves into tem- 
porary industrial groups, fenced away from what they called 
the “corroding influences” of the period to which they really 
belonged! These men thought (or said they did) that they 
were reproducing that tranquil and contented industrial life 
under which— in some Golden Age— good work was uni- 
versally done. A little study of the economic history of print- 
ing, and of the life of printers in old times, would perhaps 
have convinced these amiable persons that —as far as ty pog- 
raphy was concerned—no such conditions existed. The 
Gothic scene against which the old work was accomplished, 
made in some ways as little difference to it as does the shape 
of a room to the sense of what is said in it. W hat we think of 
as the printers’ foreground was usually their background, 
and the remoteness of the period should not lead us to ideal- 
ize it,or them. When we throw away all this “dric-a-brac sen- 
timentale et moyen-ageux” we find that the constant element 
was the human will struggling against human laziness; and 
that the victory of the one or of the other made for success 
or failure then, precisely as it does now. When what they 
did was admirable —as it sometimes, but not always, was— 
it was produced with travail. The pity of it is that much val- 
uable enthusiasm, which might have been applied to present- 
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day needs, has come to nothing through these false concep- 
tions. “The chains of the mind are broken by understand- 
ing,” says Gilbert Murray, “and so far as men are unduly 
enslaved by the past, it is by understanding the past that 
they may hope to be freed. But it is never really the past — 
the true past—that enslaves us; it is always the present.” 


II 


HE history of French type-founding, printing, and 

publishing is extremely “documented,” and I write 
of early industrial conditions in France because we can so 
readily get an idea of what they were at first in the print- 
ing industry and of what they subsequently became. To be- 
gin with, the men who copied manuscripts before printing 
was introduced were often extremely inaccurate transcrib- 
ers. To establish some proper standard and supervision, 
they were placed under the control of the University of 
Paris. The University had the right to license proper copy- 
ists, and to approve the sale of their manuscripts ——many 
of which were in the nature of text-books in which exact- 
ness was essential. TI’o accomplish this, there was a great 
body of regulations in force. The copyists in France were an 
influential class—strong enough to prevent the setting up 
of a printing-press in Paris for fully twenty years after the 
invention of printing. Their opposition to the press shows 
us that industrial conflicts existed at the very birth of print- 
ing. Mellottée says that “documents of the period tell us of 
the frightful struggle of the manuscript-makers against the 
first printers. No improvements in our present-day machin- 
ery can be compared to the change which printing made 
in the production of books. And even the revolution at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, brought about by the 
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introduction of the power-press, is as nothing really, com- 
pared with the complete overturn which took place in in- 
dustries connected with the book. In 1470, there were six 
thousand men occupied solely in transcribing manuscripts, 
and some years later they scarcely existed, the new process 
doing ten times more work than all of them together.” ’ 
Rome, Venice, Milan, Nuremberg, Cologne, Augsburg, all 
had printing-presses before a Parisian press was set up; and 
when the first Paris press was established, it was in a sense 
a private affair and came into being only through the influ- 
ence of scholars like Heynlin and Fichet of the Sorbonne. 
After a while the business men of that day saw the com- 
mercial advantage of such enterprises, and began to inter- 
est themselves in them. It was not, however, until about 
1480 that printing was fairly established in Paris. Twenty 
years later, there were Parisian establishments which pos- 
sessed as many as fifteen presses. 

If we keep steadily in mind that the making of printed 
books was nothing more than the reproduction of manu- 
scripts by mechanical means, we can better understand by 
what insensible steps the supervision of the University was 
transferred from the product of copyists-by-hand (¢.e., man- 
uscripts) to the product of copyists-by-mechanical-device 
(.e., books). The former, after printing was introduced, had 
still some work to do on a printed book. In many cases 
they illuminated the first page, just as they had decorated 
the first page of the manuscript; and they still filled in par- 
agraph-marks, initials, etc., in colour. There was no abrupt 
transition from hand-copying to press-printing. Many men 
continued in the waning industry of calligraphy and illu- | 
mination until they died; but their places were not filled. 


‘Histoire Economique de U Imprimerie. L’ Imprimerie sous ?ancien Régime, 
1439-1789, Paris, Hachette, 1905, pp. 2, 3. 
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Others were at once forced into other occupations, and many 
became writing-masters, some accountants. The same reg- 
ulations that had been applied to the scribe and his manu- 
script were applied by Louis XI in 1474 to the printer and 
his book; the transition was accomplished, and the printer 
found himself attached to the University in place of the 
ancient copyist. 

On the other hand, the examining and licensing prerog- 
atives of the University, vested in a theological faculty, were 
one by one transferred to the King, and in the end it was 
to the Crown that the three grades of French printers— 
the apprentice, the journeyman, and the master-printer— 
had to look for such privileges as they enjoyed. The copy- 
ist having become a printer, and supervision having been 
slowly transferred from the University and from Parliament 
to the Crown— the chief result of sixteenth century legisla- 
tion—we have to find out what were the conditions in the 
printing and publishing trade in France during this and 
succeeding centuries. 

In the early days of French printing, there were three 
classes of printers: the apprentice, the journeyman, and the 
master-printer. I’o be a master-printer, a man had first to 
be a journeyman, and before being a journeyman he must 
have been an apprentice. Certain conditions had to be ful- 
filled before admission was granted to these different ranks. 
Therules which governed these positions descended to the 
printing trade from the ancient Corporation du Livre; and to 
this extent guild rules had some influence on printing. In 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries the guild 
or trade-union was really a safeguard to the artisan, we 
are told by Mellottée. The head of the ateler was in some 
sense a father; the workman lived under the same roof with 
him; in disputes he had a right of appeal; and he was 
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backed by his guild or company as the cleric was by his 
bishop, or the student by his college. But this healthy and 
true form of paternalism was on the wane when printing 
was invented, and by the sixteenth century, although con- 
ditions appeared to be much as in former years, the guilds 
and similar associations had fallen into the hands of employ- 
ers and become close corporations and monopolies. The in- 
terests of the two classes became more distinct, and finally 
were antagonistic. Whatever the guilds may have done for 
manuscript-makers, as far as they influenced printing at all 
they were not a particularly salutary force. For printing was 
a trade that required capital, encouraged subdivision of la- 
bour, and, to be profitable, had to employ workers in large 
numbers. 

The first master-printers engaged their apprentices on 
various terms: sometimes paying in money only; some- 
times undertaking to feed and lodge the apprentice, and to 
supply him with shoes during his stay—and at the end 
of his engagement to present him with an extra pair! The 
apprenticeship generally lasted three years. In 1571, ap- 
prenticeship became compulsory, and a master was obliged 
to certify that an apprentice had duly learned his trade 
under him, and was fitted to become a journeyman. The 
journeymen complained that stingy, ignorant master-print- 
ers turned out half-educated apprentices, and that thus the 
whole class of journeymen was discredited; and as a remedy 
they suggested that pressmen should serve four years’ and 
compositors five years’ apprenticeship—in any case three. 
Later it was insisted—what from the first would have 
seemed desirable—that apprentices should know how to 
read and write! In 1649, the lines of qualification were much 
more tightly drawn, and apprentices were expected to know 
something of Greek and to be able to read Latin. The result 
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was that so few apprentices applied for admission to print- 
ing-houses, that in 1654 master-printers were again allowed 
to engage apprentices who only knew how to read and write 
in the vernacular. 

There was also an inferior sort of apprentice called an 
alloué, Nothing was asked of him except hard work. He 
had the same obligations as other apprentices, but when he 
had finished his apprenticeship, he was still a mere work- 
man and not a journeyman. Journeymen could (if fitted for 
it) become master-printers; but the ad/oués could not. They 
first seem to have been recruited from the ranks of little 
boys, hewers of wood and drawers of water, who, because 
they were strong and willing, were useful in printing-offices 
and could be profitably employed. Later they arrived at the 
status we have described. They were an antique form of 
printer’s devil. Child-labour—male and female—is not 
new. 

In those days of ancient peace there was really con- 
stant war between employer and employed over the appren- 
tices—a struggle that began with the invention of print- 
ing and is scarcely terminated yet. The master-printer, to 
increase the number of journeymen, wished to be free to 
take as many apprentices as he pleased. ‘The journeyman, 
on his side, wanted to reduce the number of apprentices 
so that the number of journeymen should be limited. A rule 
issued in 1541 has a significant clause to the effect that 
masters may make and take as many apprentices as they 
choose, and that the journeymen must not beat or menace 
the said apprentices, but must work with them for the good 
of the trade, under pain of prison, banishment, and other 
punishments. It was this dispute that was one of the causes 
of industrial troubles which will be mentioned later. 

The earliest French printing-offices were often very small 
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affairs—ateliers de famille. They were conducted chiefly 
by foreigners, mostly Germans, whose common origin, em- 
ployment in a foreign country, and the fact that books were 
usually in Latin, sometimes led to real community of inter- 
est and some intellectual culture among the workmen. But 
in the sixteenth century, men of means, principally publish- 
ers who were not themselves practical printers, organized 
printing-offices simply for the returns they got from them, 
just as we now organize manufactories and, I am sorry to 
say, printing-houses, which interest us only for the money 
they bring in. Then, as now, the disparity between the social 
and financial situation of the two classes forced men into 
groups governed by opposing interests. As early as the year 
1536, a master-printer had been sentenced for the bad 
food given to a journeyman, and the decree also censured 
him for what it styled “his unbridled avarice,” which made 
him care for nothing but getting rich, though he was re- 
ducing his journeymen and their families to objects of 
charity. When establishments came into existence which 
employed as many as two hundred and fifty workmen, the 
masters tried to reduce the rate of wages. To effect this, the 
number of apprentices was made as great as possible, for 
apprentices were paid less. 

The type-founders’ legal situation was not, “up to 1686, 
very clear. They were not yet recognized as exercising any 
special trade, and they could not, as type-founders alone, be- 
come members of the Confrérie de St. Jean l’ Evangéliste' (a 
sort of guild-trade-union), or from 1618 become one of the 
Community of Printers and Publishers. This difficulty they 
got over by taking out permits, which allowed them to open 


"St. John the Evangelist is the traditional patron of printers and publishers, 
ee . . . . 

comme celui qui fut le principal et le plus haut desdits se¢rétaires évan- 
gélistes de Notre Sauveur.’’ 
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shops and to call themselves publishers, or sometimes even 
paper-makers ; but real publishers were not pleased at this, 
and instituted a suit in 1614 to forbid them to take this 
title.”" This quarrel lasted for a long time, and some thirty 
years later Richelieu’s favourite, Antoine Vitré, wrote that 
“Letter-founders call themselves publishers, printers and 
binders because they cast letters for books. I tell them that 
the calf has about as much right to call himself a publisher 
because he furnishes the skin for the bindings.” 

A decree of 1670 regulated the sale of new or second- 
hand typographic material, which was scrupulously looked 
after. No press and no font of type could be sold or ex- 
changed without a declaration before the authorities, if it 
was to be used in Paris; or some special authorization, if 
sent into the provinces. The Crown took these measures to 
prevent the establishment of clandestine printing-oflices, 
from which disquieting political pamphlets were often is- 
sued. Royal authority, enforced to the utmost through the 
censure, had by the end of the seventeenth century reduced 
the University to a negligible réle in relation to printing. The 
regulation of the printing and publishing trade I shall touch 
upon later. 


III 


T may come as a surprise to the lover of ancient cus- 

toms that among the picturesque habits of sixteenth 
century printers was that of going out on strikes. ‘The print- 
ers’ strikes and resultant disturbances at Lyons and Paris 
lasted from 1539 to 1572. The Lyons strike was an explo- 
sion among the rank and file of the work-people, the out- 
come of a series of abuses suffered at the hands of the mas- 
ters; for master-printers appear to have determined to re- 
‘ Mellottée’s Histoire Economique de Imprimerie, pp. 401, 402. 
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duce their subordinates to men without powers or rights. 
This Lyons strike had been brewing for a long time. In the 
months of April and May, 1539, a number of the Lyonnese 
printers stopped work, and also disorganized the labour of 
other journeymen and apprentices, threatening them if they 
dared to continue in their places. The sequel was a strike 
so general that the printing industry was at a standstill. 
Armed bands of strikers marched the streets day and night 
and attacked masters, police, and officers of the govern- 
ment; but among the workmen themselves excellent disci- 
pline reigned, showing that a perfectly good understanding 
existed, and had existed for some time, as to what was to be 
done by the labour party. The outgoing men pledged them- 
selves not to work except in a body, and punished any one 
refusing to submit to the rules of their organization. The 
number of men in the labour group was so great that it was 
impossible to imprison them all, though here and there some 
workmen were arrested. 

The cause of the strike, according to the workmen’s com- 
plaint, was that master-printers supplied insufficient food, 
that wages had been reduced, and that they were not free 
to do their work as, and when, they chose. The masters re- 
torted that there were certain classes of journeymen who 
were never contented with their food and never would be, 
and that there were always men who wished to take holi- 
days on work-days and to work on holidays. But the num- 
ber of holidays without pay was a positive evil then to the 
working-man, as they would be now, for he often needed 
to work at those times to support his family. On the chief 
festivals, naturally, no work was done, but there were mul- 
titudes of minor saints’ days to be observed, leaving only 
about two hundred and forty working days in the year. 

The masters were willing to compromise on these points, 
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but the workmen would not accept their offers. Meanwhile 
the authorities of Lyons insisted upon some solution, for they 
had the strikers’ wives and children on their hands, many 
of them in real destitution. To settle matters, two commit- 
tees (one composed of journeymen, the other of masters) 
appeared before the Seneschal of Lyons, who had authority 
from the Crown to settle the dispute. The seneschal’s de- 
cision shows on how many points the two groups differed. 
Journeymen were forbidden to take any pledge among them- 
selves, to gather outside work-rooms in larger parties than 
five, to carry arms or sticks in printing-oflices or the street, to 
threaten or beat apprentices or to interfere with them; they 
were also debarred from labour on festivals and from stop- 
ping work on the eves of festivals earlier than was custom- 
ary, and were not allowed to leave work to go to a baptism or 
funeral unless zt was in the family of their master or mistress! 
As to master-printers, they could take as many apprentices 
as they chose, but they must give the usual monthly wage 
to journeymen and must feed them properly, with as good 
food as they had customarily given five or six years before 
—a committee being appointed to decide wherein proper 
board and lodging consisted. In most of these stipulations 
journeymen were defeated and masters were triumphant; 
but the Seneschal of Lyons, in receiving a group of jour- 
neymen representing the workmen, inadvertently recog- 
nized the labour party. By this an admission was practi- 
cally made that workmen had the right to act in a corpo- 
rate capacity and to be represented before the authorities. 
The Crown, however, accepted the settlement of the dispute 
and made a decree which was mandatory, and the strike 
was ended. The government found itself face to face with 
organized labour, and it was so frightened thereby that the 
decrees which it put forth not alone regulated printing, 
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but were to be applied in principle to every other trade in 
France. 

The Lyons strike was a question of wages; the Paris 
strike concerned the conduct of employees. It was precipi- 
tated by complaints made by master-printers, who alleged 
that journeymen and their helpers, by private clubs and 
associations, had directly and indirectly stirred up dissat- 
isfaction among apprentices, and had so influenced them 
as practically to destroy their usefulness. The masters drew 
up regulations which they wished the King to enforce, 
based on decisions given in the Lyons strike, and meant to 
forestall similar difficulties. These proposed rules debarred 
journeymen from forming any club or electing representa- 
tives, from assembling outside their master’s house, and 
from being armed; forbade them to beat apprentices ; made 
masters arbiters of what journeymen should do and how 
and when they should do it; forbade assembling at dinners 
to celebrate the beginning or end of an apprenticeship and 
the asking of subscriptions for a common cause; forbade the 
use of the word “tric” (a signal used when work was to be 
stopped for a strike); forbade grumbling if work in a hurry 
should be distributed among a number of workmen; and 
prohibited them from absence on eves of festivals and from 
working on the feast-day itself. Masters were to give jour- 
neymen reasonable nourishment, pay them monthly, dis- 
miss any who were mutinous or disreputable; were to insist 
on eight days’ notice before workmen could leave them (al- 
though they were not to give notice of dismissal to work- 
men); were not to hire away one another’s work-people, or 
use one another’s printers’ devices. They were also obliged 
to have proofreaders who knew how to correct proofs prop- 
erly. The working day was fixed from five o’clock in the 
morning until eight o’clock at night. Type-foundries were 
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included in the preceding rules. The King approved the 
proposals and they became law. In Lyons, it was the jour- 
neymen who complained; in Paris, the masters saw an op- 
portunity to secure more power by precipitating questions 
which forestalled like complaints. In August, 1539, when 
the law was promulgated, the Paris strike began. The dis- 
turbances which it caused were not settled by the Crown 
until thirty years later — in 1572, by a compromise which 
was satisfactory neither to the employers nor the employed. 

Meanwhile, at Lyons the printing industry was ruined. 
The master-printers decided to leave the city for Vienne in 
Dauphiny, or some other place where conditions were bet- 
ter. The Lyons authorities, frightened at the removal of an 
industry and invested capital which would hurt the pros- 
perity of the town (for next to Paris, Lyons was the great 
centre for printing), met the masters and endeavoured to find 
some way out of the difficulty. An appeal was made to the 
King, who finally modified the laws in effect at Lyons, in 
accord with rulings which had been enforced at Paris; 
but it was only after some years of negotiation that the 
matter was finally settled, and then only by royal authority. 
It is recorded that among the many master-printers of 
Lyons, Etienne Dolet, the author-printer-bookseller, alone 
sided with the workmen, and incurred, by so doing, the last- 
ing hostility of other master-printers—a_ hostility which 
had something to do with the troubles to which he later fell 
victim. Dolet, who had been proofreader for Gryphius, and 
was friend to Jean de Tournes, was hanged at Paris in 
1546 for heretical opinions, and his body and books burned 
together. 

These are but two episodes in the history of the print- 
ing trade in France during the sixteenth century. Conditions 
were probably the same in greater or less degree in England, 
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Holland, Germany, and Italy. At any rate,enough has been 
said to show how very like the industrial conditions were 
then to those we know now. Some of the details seem very 
modern; and yet Aldus had been dead only about twenty 
years when these strikes began, and the Aldine Office still 
existed and was to exist for years to come. 


IV 


E have seen what French industrial conditions were 

in the sixteenth century. At the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, what 
was the condition of printing at Paris ? 

There was a certain Pierre Jacques Blondel who, about 
1724, wrote a sarcastic memoir on Parisian booksellers 
and printers,’ which, though not, perhaps, to be taken too 
seriously, casts light upon the situation at that time. It is 
amusing to find the writer begin, as we are apt to do to-day, 
by telling about the wonderful old times of long ago. In the 
happy days of Francois I, he says, wistfully, there were men 
like the Estiennes,” the De Colines, Vascosans, Morels, and 


* Mémoire sur les Vexations qu’exercent les Libraires et Imprimeurs de 
Paris, publié @ apres Pimprimé de 1725 et le manuscrit de la Bibliotheque 
de la Ville de Paris far Lucien Faucou. Paris, 1879. For laws relating to 
bookselling and printing in Paris in the eighteenth century, see Code de La 
Librairie et Imprimerie de Paris, ou Conférence du Réglement arrété au 
Conseil d’ Etat du Roy, le 28 Fevrier 1723... . Avec les Anciennes Or- 
donnances, Edits, Déclarations, Arréts, Réglemens F Jugemens rendus 
au sujet de la Librairie & de 0 Imprimerie, depuis Pan 1332, jusqu’a pré- 
sent. A Paris, aux Défens de la Communauté. 1744. 

*Yet it must be remembered that a Latin poem was written by Henri Es- 
tienne IT in 1569, entitled Artis Typographice Querimonia, de illiteratis qui- 
busdam Typographis, profiter quos in contempfitum venit. It was translated 
into French by Lottin in 1785, the title reading, Plainte de la Tyfograpfthie 


contre certains imprimeurs ignorans qui lui ont attiré le mépris ov elle est 
tombée. 
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others, who were “all men of letters, clever in their profes- 
sion and much more anxious to perfect their art than to 
make immense fortunes.” And then Blondel goes onto speak 
of the Camusats, the Vitrés, and the Cramoisys as men who, 
if not so learned, were at least of respectable standing; capa- 
ble, as he quaintly says, of “consoling the Republic of Let- 
ters for the loss of the first group of printers.” Here we have 
two sets of men. Note that the first class, who lived two hun- 
dred years before Blondel wrote, were perfect prodigies of 
learning, while the second group, living nearer Blondel’s 
time, though less learned were still acceptable. “But,” says 
Blondel, “into what decadence has this important art fallen 
in our day, especially in Paris! What a gap there is be- 
tween the printers that I named and those who mix them- 
selves up in printing now and who degrade a noble art by 
the meanest manoeuvres! ... The earliest printers were 
industrious, they applied themselves to their profession, 
they were versed in dedles-lettres and the learned tongues. 
To-day, printers are men occupied solely in gain or amuse- 
ment, without special knowledge and for the greater part 
without general education —as we say, ignorant and un- 
lettered men... . If some of them went to college in their 
youth, they brought away but a mere smattering of learn- 
ing, ... and the rest are simply tradesmen who have made 
their fortune in second-hand books and who began their 
career in situations so very different from their present call- 
ing that it is a wonder they are printers at all! They are 
printers, not because of, but in spite of literature and men 
of learning ; and furthermore, are rich printers, which edu- 
cated men will never be.” While Blondel is ready to admit 
that there are two or three persons in the profession at his 
own period who can be respected, he thinks that most of 
them are mainly supported by a bibliomania encouraged by 
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financial magnates, who are in turn actuated more by van- 
ity than by taste or intelligence. He proceeds to describe 
the annoyances suffered by the public, the authors, and last 
of all by the workmen themselves. 

The privileges which the king accorded for the printing 
of books (to the thirty-six printers fixed by law by the edict 
of 1686), Blondel reminds us, expressly stipulated that books 
should be printed on good paper and from good type, and 
if they were not, the privilege became null and void. Print- 
ers and booksellers, however, now sold books of importance 
printed on wretched paper, from battered types, carelessly 
corrected — all to avoid expense. If the public complained, it 
complained without redress. Moreri’s historical dictionary’ 
could not be bound properly, because the ink was so poor 
that it offset upon opposite pages, and some books were 
so carelessly printed that whole lines of text were left out. 
Greek characters were used which were so worn that the 
accents could not be distinguished. Booksellers, who had to 
obtain a license for each new edition of a book, evaded this 
requirement by omitting the number of the edition on the 
title-page, or by placing old dates on new editions. The Eng- 
lish at that period had a method of publishing works by 
subscription—a number of subscribers clubbing together 
to finance the expense of a book, each subscriber receiving 
copies of the edition so published at a lower price than 
outsiders. The French publisher took up this scheme and 
improved upon it. He secured the subscribers’ money in 
advance and this furnished the chief part of the capital ne- 
cessary for the enterprise; and though subscribers got their 
books cheaper than outsiders, yet they paid exorbitantly for 
them. Nor did the publisher, having received the subscrip- 


“Louis Moreri’s (1643-1680) Grand Dictionnaire historique, ou Mélange 
curieux de histoire sacrée et profane. 
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tions, hurry to issue the book. As long as it was ultimately 
printed, he thought it “did just as well”; and should any 
subscriber venture to suggest that the work ought to ap- 
pear, his subscription would be haughtily returned. Blondel 
says, humorously, that if a// the subscribers had only asked 
for the return of subscriptions, somebody would have been 
much embarrassed! Again, when the public complained that 
books cost a great deal, the publisher said that paper was 
dear, that workmen insisted on enormous wages,— though 
workmen were really scandalously underpaid,— and that, 
after all, it was merely to keep business going that they 
printed at all; they would willingly shut up shop, for all 
the profit they got out of it! But in spite of all this, no less 
a person than Jean Baptiste Coignard II, who with Denis 
Mariette printed Moreri’s dictionary, boasted that every time 
he published an edition he was able to marry off a daugh- 
ter with a comfortable dowry. Some pious individuals, who 
wished to publish religious books at their own expense, to 
be distributed gratis among the poor, or sold at a small price 
to those in modest circumstances, were astonished to find, 
after these works of edification had been delivered to them 
and paid for, that before they could be distributed they were 
seized by booksellers as about to be illegally sold without 
a license. Those who seized them then sold them a second 
time for their own benefit. 

The master-printers of an older day had the reputation 
of attracting educated men, whom they treated “with some 
consideration and not like convicts.” But master-printers 
of Blondel’s epoch had arrived at their position, as we have 
seen, not by knowledge or experience, but by favouritism 
and money. In other trades, masters directed their appren- 


‘Second of the three Jean Baptiste Coignards, all eminent Parisian printers, 
who held, among other posts, that of printers to the Académie Francaise. 
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tices, but here it was the apprentices who directed their 
masters. Masters were not only ignorant, but absolutely in- 
capable of working at the calling of which they were osten- 
sibly the heads. They had been, most of them, neither ap- 
prentices nor journeymen, but simply moneyed men,—or 
sons of prosperous booksellers,— who looked at the whole 
affair as trade, and who set up a printing-office because 
they thought they were rich enough to make it succeed. 
Workmen had from time to time brought complaints to 
Parliament, and masters had been forbidden by its decrees 
to harass them or to require that workmen who wished 
to change their place of employment must carry letters of 
recommendation from the old to the new master—a plan 
which, the authorities perceived, reduced workmen “to a 
servitude from which the commonest servant in France 
is exempt, because he is at least permitted to change his 
place if he wishes.” Then, again, master-printers had so in- 
fluenced legislation, that when workmen tried to get justice, 
they found themselves forbidden by law to act in a collec- 
tive capacity, and consequently could not legally complain 
collectively before any tribunal. The men’s wages were arbi- 
trated ata sort of board of trade, and were often determined 
by persons who knew nothing about typography or how 
much should be given to the printer for each page he com- 
posed. “You might as well,” says Blondel, “have the tailors 
tell the cloth-makers what wages they should pay their 
employees,” and, “in fact,” he adds, “a great deal better, be- 
cause the tailors are far more conversant with the qualities 
of cloth than are publishers with printing and paper. All 
they know is (as Harlequin said) that the white is the paper 
and the black is the print.” 

If any workman complained of the insufficient wages, he 
was called mutinous, seditious, and dissipated; and yet, ac- 
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cording to the statistics of the period, among the six hundred 
journeymen printers in Paris, there were very few who led 
loose lives; and Blondel adds sarcastically that “the ex- 
tremely small wages which they received were not capable 
of furnishing the means for very serious dissipation!” That 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, Blondel reminds his 
readers, is a precept of the Gospel; but the Gospel did not 
interest Parisian booksellers —unless it was to be printed. 

If an author was ina hurry to get his book finished, but 
some new work of a more important and paying sort came 
to the printing-office, work-people were taken off the book 
the author was clamouring for, and were compelled to stay 
all night working on the more profitable job that had to be 
printed quickly. If an author complained that his book did 
not get on fast enough, what was the reply? It was that 
printers were dissipated, and that, of course, was not the 
fault of the publisher! 

Two well-known Paris publishers and printers, Barbou* 
and David,’ “as stingy as they were unprincipled,” says 
Blondel, employed a publisher who had correspondents in 
various countries to secure printers from Germany, whom 
they would engage to pay three /ivres a day, together with 
washing, lodging, and food. Eight German workmen, on 
the strength of the publisher’s letter (which, unfortunately 
for them, they left behind at Frankfort), accepted the offer. 
Six of them went to Barbou, two to David. They all worked 
exactly three days. Then Barbou said he was not satisfied, 
because the men were Germans and did not know French; 
also he alleged that they did not work in the Parisian, but 


* Joseph Barbou, of the eminent family of Barbou, printers at Lyons, Limoges, 
and Paris, who exercised their profession from 1524 to 1820. Most of 
Fournier’s books bear their imprint. 


* According to Lottin, this was Christophe David II. 
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in the German method — which (at this late period) appears 
to us natural. He would consent to keep them, he declared, 
only at two livres daily to include everything and on condi- 
tion they would engage to stay with him for three years. 
The men refused, saying that living was dear in Paris, they 
were accustomed to a good table, and they could not afford to 
stay at the wages offered. So Barbou locked them up in his 
printing-office without food, and there they remained until 
they made so much noise that he was shamed into setting 
them free. When the men tried to return to Germany, the 
masters held back their luggage. Their French comrades, 
angry at such scurvy treatment of strangers, made up a 
purse and sent them home. This the master-printers con- 
sidered insulting and insupportable to the last degree, and 
described as an attitude of open revolt. 

At that day, there were six hundred printers in Paris, 
and great opposition was made to bringing in foreigners at 
all. “Why,” says Blondel, “should people import labour? 
What injustice it is to hire abroad people who take the 
bread out of the hands of the French workmen.” Little the 
masters cared whether their men were foreign or native, 
learned or ignorant! “They judged their qualifications by 
their own,” he adds, “and as many of the master-printers 
hardly know how to read, they are absurd enough to sup- 
pose that it is not necessary to know more, in order to be 
capable of correctly producing Greek, Latin, French, and 
scientific works. . . . If this sort of thing goes on, they will 
make negroes come to work at printing, as they employ 
them in the Indies to produce indigo and sugar.” 

But Parisian publishers in these sad, bad old times, did 
not worry as to whether the books they printed were cor- 
rect, or well produced, provided they could sell, them at a 
high price. Illustrated Bibles had been printed a hundred 
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years earlier which were cheaply and tastefully brought out, 
but new editions—sold at a high price—contained plates 
disgraceful in their slovenly execution. Editions of poetry 
were issued, badly printed, wretchedly composed, with pages 
swarming with faults of spelling and punctuation. Absurd 
errors, the correction of which was absolutely essential, were 
passed over. In a book of prayers for the use of lay-people, 
a passage in St. Matthew was made to read non timebis 
Dominum instead of non tentabis, and in a missal, the Canon 
of the Mass lacked a word. 

“Instead,” Blondel concludes, “of keeping the loyalty of 
their workmen by fair wages and inciting honest endeavour, 
the master-printers hold them only to persecute them, to 
decry their value, and to enviously snatch the very bread 
from their hands. Was there ever such terrible oppression ! 
Slaves at Algiers do not fare worse. Is n’t this precisely the 
way to disgust decently educated men, as journeymen ought 
to be, with such an ungrateful employment?. .. If matters 
go on in this way, and a deaf ear is persistently turned to their 
complaints, they will flee a country where they groan under 
oppression. .. . It is not to scandalize people, that this me- 
moir is written; it is to end a violence so tyrannical that 
there is no way of opposing it save to cry loudly: Stop thief!” 


The tone of much of this is disconcertingly modern. The in- 
troduction of the ill-paid and inexperienced foreign work- 
man, the oppression of the helpless labourer, the objection 
to his forming any corporate opposing body, the associa- 
tion of employers to determine the wages to be paid, the 
statement that books were dear because the workmen re- 
ceived such large returns—all these things are familiar to 
us. Our own troubles to-day are only repetitions of these 
old tumults: no more bitter, but on a greater scale. 
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Blondel’s memoir was satirical,— and intentionally so,— 
but it stated facts and reflected the general opinion upon 
conditions among booksellers and printers in Paris in the 
last years of the seventeenth century and the first quarter 
of the eighteenth. It made some noise, and (as was intended) 
aroused the authorities, who spent much time in trying to 
find out who wrote it and where it was printed. As a result, 
some real reforms were effected. Publishers were obliged 
to submit to regulations which required the use of better 
paper and greater correctness in printing, and in the matter 
of subscription books they were held to stricter standards. 


Vv 


HE censorship of books and its later development were 

further handicaps under which printers of old times 
had to work —for freedom was first allowed to the press in 
France in 1789. The inspection of the book-trade under the 
kings of France was extremely severe, and imposed a strict 
surveillance upon every conceivable aspect of the printer’s 
and bookseller’s business, and a drastic censorship of all 
printed books. It was forbidden, under pain of punishment 
and fines, for any private persons, except master-printers, 
to have or to keep in any place whatsoever, or under any 
pretext, any press, type, forms, or printer’s tools; and to 
every one except the bookselling publishers, to take part in 
the commerce, sale, or purchase of books. All works printed 
without permission were taken from those who were at 
fault, and in case they contained anything contrary to re- 
ligion, the King, the State, or public morality, the authors, 
printers, and publishers who had written, printed, or sold 
such books could be condemned and punished as disturb- 
ers of the public peace; while the printers, booksellers, and 
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peddlers could be degraded from their trade and declared in- 
capable of exercising it. T'ype-founders were not permitted 
to deliver fonts of types to any one except master-printers, 
or their widows carrying on the business; nor could they 
sell to any one save masters in the trade, printers, and book- 
sellers, in large or small quantities, their punches, strikes, 
and matrices. The quartier de l’ Université on the left bank of 
the Seine, in which printers were obliged to live and work, 
was exactly marked in its limits, and non-residence there 
was punished by loss of outfit and sometimes by depriva- 
tion of privilege. 

The oversight of all this was exercised by different 
classes of police inspectors. One of the eighteenth century 
ofhcials, d’Hémery, who became the general inspector of 
the whole bookselling community, was authorized to make 
visits to any bookseller or printer whom he chose to see, 
either by night or by day, and to have an account given of 
anything that he happened to find, about which he wished 
to learn. He considered it necessary to know the precise 
number of presses and the amount of type in every print- 
ing-office, and to possess proofs of all vignettes and orna- 

mental letters. Founders were not to be allowed, without his 
~ consent, to deliver fonts of type without giving him a dec- 
laration of their number, weight, and kind, and the names 
of those to whom they were to be sold. He even expected a 
list of all the apprentices in Paris, to whom he wished to fur- 
nish tickets of ingress and egress for the particular print- 
ing-ofhice in which they were employed. The power that he 
asked for was not fully granted; but it indicates an agree- 
able conception of his own sphere of labour! 

It would seem logical that the author should be held re- 
sponsible for his ideas rather than the printer; but in early 
times, the printer suffered and the author often went free. 
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Mellottée tells us that this was due to the theory that the 
printer provided the author with the means of promulgat- 
ing the errors in his works, and that it was not attacks upon 
religion or existing institutions that were thought danger- 
ous, but rather the popularization of such attacks; in other 
words, the fact that they were printed and widely distrib- 
uted. In the Middle Ages, before the invention of printing, 
there had been many philosophers with heretical ideas, but 
they had been quickly stifled by the Church or the Crown. 
All this was quite different after the invention of printing. 
Such people no longer merely addressed an assembly of a 
few hundred individuals, but could make their appeal to an 
entire people, and printing being the only means which 
could give such power to thought, repressive legislation fell 
upon printers rather than upon authors. It was for this rea- 
son that such severe and rigorous penalties were inflicted 
in support of the censorship of the press; for the men of 
the sixteenth century were so frightened at what appeared 
to them its incalculable power, that they took extreme mea- 
sures to counteract this new force. Besides confiscation 
and degradation, the ordinary punishments were imprison- 
ment, whipping, or banishment, and capital punishment was 
not uncommon. These pains and penalties were not alone 
applicable to printers because they produced dangerous 
publications, but even to people who merely neglected to 
take out proper authorization for otherwise harmless work. 
In 1547, punishment by death was proclaimed against all 
printers who published a book without the imprimatur of 
the faculty of theology of Paris. It was not only in the six- 
teenth century that death was meted out to printers, but as 
late as 1757, the declaration was made by the civil power 
that all persons who were convicted of having composed 
or printed works tending to attack religion, to disturb the 
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public mind, or against royal authority, or the order and 
security of the government, were punishable by death. It is 
true that judges avoided these extreme measures as far as 
they could; but from 1660 to 1756, less than a century, 
eight hundred and ninety-six authors, printers, and sellers 
of books, prints, and pictures were arrested and imprisoned 
in the Bastille for having published works contrary to good 
manners, religion, or the Crown. A third of these men were 
printers. In addition to the more severe punishments men- 
tioned above was the public burning of volumes at the 
hands of the hangman—the author himself being occa- 
sionally added as kindling to the flames, as in the case 
of Dolet. This charming custom was practised during the 
happy days of the manuscript-makers, and, as far as print- 
ing is concerned, was merely the survival of a picturesque 
old-world ceremony applied to a new form of industry.’ 

It was much the same all over Europe. In the Nether- 
lands, for instance, edicts were enforced by Charles V and 
Philip II against printers who purchased or sold books fa- 
vourable to the Reformation; and in the sixteenth century, 
Plantin was granted the post of proto-typographer,which em- 
powered him to examine all candidates for the printer’s and 
engraver’s trades. Among requisite letters which a printer 
must produce was a certificate from his diocesan authorities 
that he was of the orthodox faith, while the magistrate of the 
district bore witness to his good reputation. The number of 
apprentices in his employ —if he was a master-printer— 
had to be stated. Proofreaders had to give certificates of 
birth, parentage, places of education and training, and good 


* Under such conditions, printers and publishers had recourse to all sorts of 
stratagems to conceal their connection with a book. They invented names of 
imaginary cities for their imprints, to which they added equally imaginary 
publishers, non-existent streets, and absurd emblems which have caused no 
end of bewilderment to innocent readers. 
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reputation as Roman Catholics, prior to an examination of 
their skill. Registers were kept, in which titles of the books 
printed and other particulars had to be inscribed. Imported 
books were subject to examination, and any sold in Antwerp 
had to be recorded. Houses in which heretical books had 
been printed were abbatues et ruynées par terre! * quite in 
the modern German manner. 


VI 


S to production—in 1571, three hundred to five hun- 
dred sheets a day was considered a good output, 
but in 1654, it was twenty-seven hundred; and in 1650, 
twenty-five hundred was the rule. These were for sheets 
printed in black, but twenty-two hundred was considered 
enough if red was also used. These sheets were printed by 
hand on a screw-press. Such requirements put to flight our 
pleasant idea that work in the old days had none of the 
rush about it that it has now. 

Hours of work for foremen, workers by the day, and 
workers by the piece, were from six o’clock in the morning 
until eight o’clock at night in summer; and in winter, from 
seven in the morning until nine o’clock. This was in the 
eighteenth century. But agitation by work-people about the 
length of the working day began as early as the fourteenth 
century, and was neither the child of the French Revolu- 
tion, nor the offspring of modern socialism. In 1395, shorter 
hours, with the same wages given for a longer working day, 
was a practical question. The Lyons printers complained 
in 1571 that their day began at two in the morning and 
lasted until eight or nine in the evening; and this for print- 


*See Rombout’s Certificats délivrés aux Imprimeurs du Pays-Bas par Chris- 
tophe Plantin. Antwerp, 1881. 
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ers does not seem to have been unusual. Night work, as 
such, it is true, was forbidden,—although most persons do 
not much differentiate between 2 a.m. and night—not be- 
cause it was bad for the workman, but, among other less 
creditable reasons, because the danger from fire was great 
and because the flickering lights of the period did not permit 
men to do justice to their tasks. In England, the working 
hours varied in different trades, and at different places and 
periods. Even as late as the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the ordinary working hours of the printer were un- 
limited — though nominally from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m.— in such 
excellent London printing-houses as that of the Spottis- 
woodes. 

If economic conditions are notkept in mind, we misunder- 
stand the significance of certain historical facts, and twist 
them to fit some fantastic theory. For instance, people talk 
loosely about great printing dynasties like the Estiennes, 
Elzevirs, Plantin-Moretus, etc., where generations of the 
same family succeeded each other as printers. This was 
caused to some extent, no doubt, by interest in and attach- 
ment to the work ; but it was also due to an economic reason. 
The amount to be had by the sale of the equipment of a 
printing-house was, as in our time, by no means commen- 
surate with the money value of the business if it could be 
carried on. That was the chief reason why large printing- 
offices were continued by one family, or by a long succession 
of partners. We know, too, that in early times the widows 
and daughters of master-printers were in great demand, 
because when a qualified journeyman married the widow or 
daughter of a master-printer, he acquired privileges facili- 
tating his reception as a master. And this was another of 
the causes for great printing families—which we like to 
style “printing dynasties” if it all happened long enough 
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ago! It was more commonplace and simpler—more reason- 
able—than we think. 

Nor were women in the bad old times permitted to lead 
peaceable lives, occupied by the cradle and the distaff. From 
the time of St. Louis, women were employed in trades re- 
served for them—we find records of their names and occu- 
pations as early as 1296. Quite apart from learned ladies like 
Charlotte Guillard, who printed and published her famous 
Greek and Latin editions of the Fathers in the sixteenth 
century, women were very early employed in the humbler 
branches of typography, and women have been in our com- 
posing-rooms almost ever since. Like child-labour, it 1s 
nothing new; very few industrial “novelties” are! 


Vil 


HERE is, therefore, little excuse for thinking that con- 

ditions of labour to-day are very different from those 
that long preceded them; and it is important to realize that 
these conditions were all along factors, as they are now, in 
the problem of turning out good printing. Types and books 
reflect the state of the arts around them, because on one 
side typography is an art; but they are influenced by trade 
conditions, because it is also a trade. Not to face these two 
facts, or to neglect either one or the other, is merely to fool 
one’s self! 

To make a book which should look like a manuscript, 
and indeed counterfeit it, was what the first printers tried 
to do. They wished to reproduce the manuscript of com- 
merce as nearly as they could, and they did it by imitating 
such manuscripts in type. It was an effort to make cheaply 
what had before been made expensively. Incidentally, they 
imitated beautiful written books, but there is no proof that 
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their printed books were always consciously intended to be 
beautiful. 

All along, the changes in books were influenced by com- 
mercial conditions. The first books were folios—large and 
dear. What did the printer do? He produced books which 
were small and cheap, and we have the Aldine 16mo vol- 
umes, printed in italic (a letter adopted chiefly because it 
was compact), for their period perfectly commercial though 
attractive editions. Again, Pigouchet and Vérard at Paris 
printed their Books of Hours, and they were very charming 
volumes. They were not as charming as the manuscripts 
from which they were copied, but they were far, far cheaper. 
By and by, when printers discovered the ignorance of the 
public and its willingness to buy books however badly 
printed, they dared to make them poorer and poorer. They 
printed what we call “good” books, because ours are worse ; 
but what they thought were poor ones, because older books 
had been so much better. This they did because they could 
sell them, and because they did not even then realize what 
we know now—how wretchedly books can be made and 
still be sold! In short, the rank and file of early printers were 
not often actuated by conscious artistic standards, and they 
had trade conditions to struggle against, just as we have, 
and in an environment singularly like that of to-day. 

Yet beautiful printing was done, and fine books were 
made, because there were a few men among these early 
printers who were actuated by conscious artistic standards, 
and who made trade conditions helps, and not hindrances, 
to successful production. To print things suitably and well 
was the problem of the good printer then, just as it is now. 
The few printers and publishers who were then faithful to 
artistic and scholarly standards in the face of trade condi- 
tions are the men who did this, and the men we remember. 
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Asin the Roman alphabet as opposed to other alphabets— 
as in certain famous types as opposed to other types—we 
see a survival of the fittest, so the printers whose names have 
survived have had a modest immortality because, though 
few, they were fit. 

Apparently it was not so much conditions as personality 
and education that produced the fine books of early days. 
Typography was good then, and has been so, under va- 
rying circumstances, and at different periods, whenever it 
was practised patiently by educated men of trained taste, 
who had convictions and the courage of them. When we 
think of a Jenson or an Aldine book, a Pickering or a Mor- 
ris edition, a definite typographical vision passes before the 
eye. All the greater printers had a conception of what they 
wanted to do. They did not permit themselves to be over- 
whelmed by trade conditions, by so-called practical con- 
siderations, by “good business,” or the hundred and one 
excuses which printers make for being too ignorant, too un- 
imaginative, or too cowardly to do what the older men did. 
Nor were they pulled about by ignorant customers who 
wanted first this type and then that; and by obliging whom 
the work would have become merely a series of compro- 
mises. If they had allowed what some standardless, unedu- 
cated printers to-day allow, no individuality would have 
been left in their books to be remembered ! 

In every period there have been better or worse types 
employed in better or worse ways. The better types em- 
ployed in better ways have been used by the educated printer 
acquainted with standards and history, directed by taste and 
a sense of the fitness of things, and facing the industrial con- 
ditions and the needs of his time. Such men have made of 
printing an art. The poorer types and methods haye been em- 
ployed by printers ignorant of standards and caring alone 
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for commercial success. To these, printing has been simply 
a trade. ‘The typography of a nation has been good or bad, 
as one or other of these classes had the supremacy. And to- 
day any intelligent printer can educate his taste, so to choose 
types for his work and so to use them, that he will help 
printing to be an art rather than a trade. There is not, as 
the sentimentalist would have us think, a specially devilish 
spirit now abroad that prevents good work from being done. 
The old times were not so very good, nor was human na- 
ture then so different, nor is the modern spirit particularly 
devilish. But it was, and is, hard to hold to a principle. The 
principles of the men of those times (since they require noth- 
ing whatever of us) seem simple and glorious. We do not 
dare to believe that we, too, can go and do likewise. 

The outlook for typography is as good as ever it was— 
and much the same. Its future depends largely on the know]- 
edge and taste of educated men. For a printer there are two 
camps, and only two, to be in: one, the camp of things as 
they are; the other, that of things as they should be. The 
first camp is on a level and extensive plain, and many emi- 
nently respectable persons lead lives of comfort therein; the 
sport is, however, inferior! The other camp is more inter- 
esting. Though on an inconvenient hill, it commands a 
wide view of typography, and in it are the class that help 
on sound taste in printing, because they are willing to 
make sacrifices for it. This group is small, accomplishes 
little comparatively, but has the one saving grace of hon- 
est endeavour— it tries. Like Religion, “it will remain a 
voice crying in the wilderness; but it will believe what it 
cries, and there will be some to listen to it in the future, as 
there have been many in the past.” Around this camp ideal- 
istic lunatics hover, but they are quite harmless, and were 
never known to hurt or print anything seriously: This camp 
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I think the only one worth living in. You may not make 
all the money you want, but will have all you need, and 
moreover, you will have a tremendously good time; for as 
Stevenson said, “work that we really love is nothing more 
than serious play.” 

The practice of typography, if it be followed faithfully, 
is hard work—full of detail, full of petty restrictions, full 
of drudgery, and not greatly rewarded as men now count 
rewards. ‘There are times when we need to bring to it all the 
history and art and feeling that we can, to make it bear- 
able. But in the light of history, and of art, and of knowl- 
edge and of man’s achievement, it is as interesting a work 
as exists—a broad and humanizing employment which 
can indeed be followed merely as a trade, but which if per- 
fected into an art, or even broadened into a profession, will 
perpetually open new horizons to our eyes and new oppor- 
tunities to our hands. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


VOLUME II 


CHAPTER XV. Typrs or tHE NerHeRLANnps: 1500-1800. 
Page 4, line 8. Sabon, a French type-cutter and founder, was a native of 
Lyons and married Judith Egenolff of Frankfort, granddaughter of Chris- 
tian Egenolff. He died in 1580, and his widow married the type-founder 
Conrad Berner— hence the Egenolff-Berner-Sabon foundry. 


Page 7, line 17. A facsimile reprint of this specimen with introduction 
by D. C. McMurtrie, New York, 1924, is interesting for the attribu- 
tions given to some of the fonts shown in it, which are identified with types 
of the Egenolff specimen of 1592. The first and second roman types of 
Jig. 194 appear to be Garamond’s, and most of the italics are Granjon’s. 


Page 9, line 19. For various attributions of these types to their cutters 
or founders, see A. F. Johnson’s Type Designs, p. 154 et seq. 


Page 25, add to note. Nijhoft’s work was re-issued in 1926 and continued 
by a supplement in 1935 containing 165 additional illustrations. 


Page 28, line 24. For an account of Antwerp printing in the period 
covered by this chapter, see Maurice Sabbe’s La Vie des Livres @ Anvers 
aux XVI°, XVII° et XVII® Siécles, Brussels, 1926. 


Page 35, line 21. The brothers Bartholomaus and Reinhard Voskens were 
natives of Rotterdam and in 1641 formed a partnership to produce ma- 
terial for a type-foundry. This partnership was, after a few years, severed 
and the business divided. Bartholomaus seems to have remained in Holland 
for some years but later we find him in Hamburg issuing a broadside speci- 
men of his types about 1665. He returned to Amsterdam shortly after 
and died in 1669 or 1670. Bartholomaus was father of Dirk who bought 
the Blaeu foundry and whom we know in connection with Bishop Fell’s 
purchase of Dutch types for the Oxford University Press. This Amster- 
dam foundry, after Dirk’s death about 1700, was in the hands of his widow 
and her sons, alluded to by Fournier. On their mother’s decease Clerk 
joined the firm under the style of Voskens & Clerk. On Clerk’s death it 
went by sale to Adam Mappa of Rotterdam, afterwards of Delft, who 
finally emigrated to New York and later sold his equipment to Binny & 
Ronaldson of Philadelphia. Reinhard Voskens, after the division of the 
foundry with his brother, turned up later in Frankfort, and about 1670 
he also produced a broadside specimen. He died a few years later and the 
foundry was sold by his widow to J. A. Schmidt of Frankfort, who in 1695 
went to Amsterdam, continuing his work there. He had issued a specimen 
of fraktur types in 1677. 
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For an account of the Voskens brothers and their foundries see Mori’s 
Die Schrifigiesser Bartholoméus Voskens in Hamburg und Reinhard Voskens 
in Frankfurt a. M., containing reproductions of the two broadside speci- 
mens alluded to. Mr. D. C. McMurtrie’s notice of this foundry (based 
on Mori’s work) is entitled, The Brothers Voskens and their Successors, 
Chicago, 1932. 


Page 40, line 12. A delightful showing of the Enschedé types is given 
in a little book issued by that house in 1930 entitled @ Selection of 
Types from Six Centuries in Use at the Office of Joh. Enschedé en Zonen 
at Haarlem, Holland, printed and issued in the Vear MDCCCCXXX. It 
is a handy conspectus of the material of this foundry. A table of the type- 
cutters of the more celebrated fonts is appended. 


Page 42, line 4. Mr. A. Ehrman calls my attention to a specimen of 
Mathias Rosart which would make it appear that this son inherited his 
father’s material and issued a specimen of his types in 1789, ten years 
later than the Decellier specimen. The title reads Epreuves des Caractéres 
dela Fonderie de Mathias Rosart. A Bruxelles, Rue Neuve MDCCLXXXIX. 
He expressly says in his preface that he can supply to printers ‘‘ tous les 
caractéres, fleurons &c. que se trouvent dans le catalogue de feu mon 
pére, J. F. Rosart.’’ Possibly after the Decellier purchase he established 
his own foundry and copied the types catalogued in his father’s specimen. 


Page 44, line 15. These types were Janson’s and Janson did supply type 
for the Fell purchase. See note to Vol. I, Chapter XII, page 156, line 6. 


CHAPTER XVI. Spanisu Types: 1500-1800. 

In general. See Periods of Typography. Spanish Sixteenth Century Print- 
ing by Henry Thomas, London, 1926, with an introduction and 50 fac- 
similes of title-pages and type pages, with descriptive text. See also Lyell’s 
Early Book Illustration in Spain, already referred to. 


Page 53, line 19. The arrangements with the Compaitia de Libreros seem 
to have been completed about 1764, for there is in the archives of the 
cathedral of Palencia a document (communicated to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the different Spanish dioceses by the primatial see of To- 
ledo) on this subject, with a specimen of the types to be used in litur- 
gical printing by the Compania de Libreros. The title of the paper is as 
follows: Ano 1764. Real Cedula de su Mg* para que en adelante se 
egecute dentro del Reyno la impresion de los Libros Sagrados, manifes- 
tando haber precedido concordia sobre esto con el Monast® de el Escorial, 
y Comp* de Libreros: Acompana Muestra de letras, y Cathalogo de los 
Libros, que se han de imprimir. The Muestra, a small paniphlet of nine 
pages, is entitled Muestra de Letras que presenta la Compaiiia de Impre- 
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sores y Libreros de Madrid para Imprimir el Rezo Eclesiastico Ano de 
1764. The specimen shows 18 varieties of type ranging from gran-canon 
to glossillo, arranged with two specimens to a page, and a sentence in 
each kind of type, rubricated. Accompanying it is a large sheet entitled 
Memoria de los libros del rezo eclesiastico que se venden de cuenta del 
Monasterio de San Lorenzo el Real, and showing 46 different sorts of 
books, with sizes, cost price, and selling price. 

Accompanying these is a cédula of Carlos III, of 12 pages, dated June 35 
1764, to the effect that monks of the Escorial have the right to provide 
all liturgical books used by the Spanish Church, but shall no longer 
be allowed to have them printed at Antwerp or outside Spain, or by 
printers resident in the kingdom ; but that this work is, by royal sanction, 
subject to a contract between the prior of the Escorial and Don Francisco 
Manuel de Mena, director of the new Compania de Impresores y Libreros. 
The contract is appended thereto. 


Page 57, line 26. Comparatively little information is available about 
Ibarra, but the following may be consulted: Homenaje a Joaquin Ibarra, 
Sesion celebrada en la Casa de la Villa el dia 21 de julio de 1923, con 
ocasion del descubrimiento de la placa conmemorativa en la casa ntimero 
13 de la calle de Nittez de Arce, en que tuvo su establecimiento tipogra- 
fico el insigne impresor, Madrid, Imprenta Municipal, 1923. This is a 
series of addresses with bibliographical notes on Ibarra’s chief works. 
See also Homenaje del Ayuntamiento de Madrid al Impresor Joaquin Ibarra, 
1725-1785, Madrid, 1923. This contains chapters on Ibarra’s life and 
work asa printer, and was apparently written by Ricardo Fuente, Director 
de Investigaciones Histéricas del Ayuntamiento de Madrid. 


Page 58, line 12. For an account of this remarkable man see Leopoldo 
Juan Garcia’s Pérez Bayer y Salamanca. Datos para la Bio-Bibliografia 
del Hebraista Valenciano recogidos y ordenados, Salamanca, 1918. The 
Sallustio and De Numis are fully described. 


Page 59, line 10. For an account of Sancha and his work see Un Gran 
Editor Espanol del Siglo XVII. Biografia de D. Antonio de Sancha por 
D. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 1924. It contains the titles of his 
productions, with full comments thereon and a portrait of Sancha. 


Page 60, add to note. Since this was written Francisco Vindel has issued 
a Manuel Grafico-Descriptivo de Biblidfilo Hispano-Americano, 1475— 
1850, Madrid, 1930-34, in twelve volumes and supplement, contain- 
ing reproductions of over 3,000 examples of Spanish typography. 


Page 62, line 9. Lyell in his Early Book Illustration in Spain gives a re- 
production in colour of the Flos Sanctorum printed at Zaragoza by Georg 
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Coci about 1521, which he says is the first example in Spain of colour 
printing in five colours, red, dark brown, yellow, blue, and light brown. 


Page 69, line 25. Tomas Junta, one of the famous Giunta family who 
had book-shops or printing-offices, and sometimes both, in Florence, 
Venice, Lyons, Burgos, Salamanca, and Madrid. 


Page 70, line 22. The earliest book that I know of devoted to the his- 
tory of Spanish printing is a seventeenth century volume entitled Dis- 
curso Legal, Historico, y Politico, en Prueba del Origen, Progressos, Utili- 
dad, Nobleza, y Excelencias del Arte de la Imprenta; . . . (by) Don 
Melchor de Cabrera Nunez de Guzman, En Madrid, En la Oficina de Lucas 
Antonio de Bedmar. Anio M.DC.LX XV. This small folio of 88 pages is 
printed in double column and contains 346 notes —from authors sacred 
and profane. A few passages are worth notice—i.e., the account of the 
type-founders, of the case, the compositor, corrector, and press-man. 
Technical instruction for printers was supplied by a small 4to of 96 pages, 
Institucion, y Origen del Arte de la Imprenta, y Reglas Generales para los 
Componedores. Por Alonso Victor de Paredes, Professor del mismo Arte. 
No place of publication or date is given in my copy which seems to 
lack a title-page, but the book appears to be a seventeenth century issue, 
and an allusion to Carlos II as reigning sovereign would place it between 
1665 and 1700. It is the worst printed book on typography known to me. 


Page 86, line 20. A smaller specimen, entitled Caracteres de la Imprenia 
Real en 1793, shows the material of this office six years earlier. Forty- 
three varieties of type (roman and italic) are shown, including two Hebrew, 
two Arabic, and two Greek fonts, music types, an interesting collection 
of ornaments, astronomical signs, etc. The types are attributed to their 
respective founders. Espinosa, Pradell, Gil, and Ifern are among those 
familiar to us; but Merlo and Rongel are names which do not occur in 
any other Spanish specimen that I know. 


CHAPTER XVII. Encutsu Typrs: 1500-1800. 

Plate 254, facing page 88. The ‘‘Scriptorial’’ types called English No. 2 
(lower right) were part of the stock of the James foundry, purchased by 
Rowe Mores, and bought from his executors in 1782 by Dr. Fry. These 
were used by Ichabod Dawks in his News Letter, and seem to have been 
cut for this special use. For the effect of this letter in mass see the type- 
facsimiles facing page 22 of Morison’s Ichabod Dawks and His News 
Letter, Cambridge, 1931.The James Catalogue exhibits the ‘‘Scriptorial ’’ 
English No. 2 (p. 17), pica and small pica (p. 18), and the so-called 
‘‘Union’’ double pica types (p. 16), all of which were used by Dawks 
and are shown by Morison. The English and pica ‘‘Scriptorial’’ and 
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double pica ‘‘Union’’ appear in Benjamin Franklin Bache’s Philadel- 
phia specimen. In connection with ‘‘scriptorials,’’ see Morison’s article 
‘On Script Types’’ in The Fleuron, No. IV, 1925, p. 1 et seq. 


Page 89, line 18. For sixteenth century types see English Printers’ Types 
of the Sixteenth Century by Frank Isaac (Oxford Books on Bibliography) , 
London, 1936. This comprehensive study of the development of English 
type faces of the sixteenth century falls into three parts: I. 1501-1558, 
Il. Elizabethan, III. Secret Presses— Puritan and Catholic. The volume 
is illustrated with over 200 facsimiles of types by fifty-five printers, among 
them Berthelet, Bynneman, Day, Grafton, Notary, Pynson, Siberch, 
Tottell, and De Worde. Dr. A. W. Pollard writes the Preface. 


Page 90, add to note; page 91, line 25. We have also seen how Conti- 
nental type-founders sold punches and sometimes matrices of their types; 
e.g., the Berner foundry of Frankfort which furnished German, Dutch, 
and English printers with fonts cut by Garamond and Granjon, and also 
acquired material from Antwerp and elsewhere. The fine roman and italic 
used by Day (jigs. 256,257) were not cut and cast by him, but were used 
in the Plantin office and may have been cut by Guyot.Thus it appears that 
English printers used fonts cut and cast in England or cast in England 
from foreign matrices, or procured type both cut and cast abroad. 


Page 95, line 3. An equivalent of a type-sheet which was issued before 
this Nicholls specimen of 1665 or the earlier Nicholls specimen of He- 
brew and Anglo-Saxon types submitted to Oxford University in 1656 
(recorded by Berry and Johnson), occurs in Charles Butler’s Oratoriae 
libri duo printed at the Oxford University Press in 1629. It shows speci- 
mens of nine types. See Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 1904, 
Vol Vil p..2. 


Page 96, add to note 1. Since this was written the 1693 specimen has 
been reproduced in facsimile under the title of .2 Specimen of the Several 
Sorts of Letter, given to the University by Dr. John Fell, Oxford, 1693. 
The first English Type Specimen book, reproduced in collotype facsimile 
from the most perfect copy known. With an Introduction, Census and 
Handlist, London, 1928. This is admirably presented and the prefatory 
matter is particularly valuable. 


Page 96, add to note 2. This press received its first charter for printing 
in 1534. Its chief printers were Siberch, Thomas, Legate, Buck, and 
Baskerville. 

Page 97, add to note 2. A magnificent showing of the use of Fell’s types 
is contained in a publication of the Oxford University Press, 1925, en- 
titled Specimens of Books printed at Oxford with the Types given to the 
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University by John Fell. Mr. R. W. Chapman states in the preface that 
the purpose of this volume is two-fold: to do honor to Fell and to furnish 
students of printing with convenient examples of the famous types which 
bear his name. 


Page 99, line 13. For a survey of the specimens of British printers and 
type-founders, consult W. Turner Berry and A. F. Johnson’s Catalogue 
of Specimens of Printing Types by English and Scottish Printers and 
Founders, 1665-1830. With an Introduction by Stanley Morison, Lon- 
don, 1935. This is the most important book yet published on English 
type specimens, and the introduction should be studied. The titles of 
specimens issued by each printer or founder are usually preceded by a 
brief account of the firm, and the book is illustrated with 24 beautiful 
facsimiles of pages and broadsides. The earliest date attributed to an Eng- 
lish specimen is c. 1650, and in the entire seventeenth century, except for 
one unidentified sheet, there are only those of Nicholls, Moxon, Grover, 
and Oxford University. ‘‘ There is one specimen,’’ say Berry and John- 
son, ‘‘. . . which is an epitome of seventeenth-century types and which 
contains a few examples from the sixteenth century. That is the Sale Cata- 
logue and Specimen of the James Foundry, begun in 1736 but not issued 
until 1782. This is quite the most important document in existence for 
the history of earlier English types, and it is sad to have to confess that no 
copy is known to survive in this country.’’ Of the Sale Catalogue two copies 
only are known, both in the United States—one belonging to me (from 
which the photographic facsimile in the British Museum was made), the 
second in the library of the Grolier Club, New York, where I discovered it 
(in May, 1937) bound with specimens of the Stamperia Vaticana, Mappa, 
Caslon, and Enschedé, and by inadvertence hitherto uncatalogued. 


Pages 101-124. For William Caslon and a bibliographical description 
of his specimens as well as for the foundries of his descendants working 
either singly or in partnership; for Baskerville and his specimen-sheets; for 
Cottrell, Isaac Moore, the Frys singly and in partnership, the Wilson 
foundry, and those of Figgins, Thorne, Thorowgood, and other eighteenth 
century establishments—some of which lasted over into the nineteenth 
century—see Berry and Johnson’s Catalogue of Specimens of Printing 
Types, English and Scottish. In addition to notices of varying length of 
the foundries mentioned and a list of their specimen-sheets, this book 
contains 21 reproductions of types. The book must be constantly con- 
sulted when the names of these founders appear in my text. 


Page 102, add to note. A reprint of the Dissertation was edited by me 
for the Grolier Club, New York, and published in 1924. Besides Gough’s 
notice of Mores and my own supplementary notes, it contains a portrait 
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of Mores and facsimiles of pages from the Sale Catalogue and Specimen 
of the James Foundry. 


Page 107, line 14. From ‘‘ Caslon Flowers: an Appreciation,’’ a paper 
read by Mr. W. A. Dwiggins before the Society of Printers, Boston, in 
1913. The derivation of these flowers has been investigated and devel- 
oped by Francis Meynell and Stanley Morison in ‘‘ Printers’ Flowers and 
Arabesques,’’ The Fleuron, No. 1, London, 1923, p. 1 ef seg., which 
should be consulted. The authors consider themselves the first to have 
stated the origin of these ‘‘ flowers,’’ but ten years earlier Mr. Dwiggins 
(in a passage that, unfortunately, I did not quote) attributed them to 
the arabesques used on engraved metal-dagger-sheaths, bindings, etc. , and 
also found in early pattern books; while Sir William Sterling-Maxwell 
printed privately in1868 Arabesque and other Ornaments in Typographical 
Use in Zurich in 1559, also pointing to a similar derivation. 


Page 114, line 20. This broadside (fig. 272) was accompanied by a 
brochure of twenty-eight pages and five double pages, all printed on one 
side only, with this title and notice: Essai d’ Epreuves des Caracteres de 
la Fonderie de Baskerville. ‘‘On travaille actuellement a la confection du 
Specimen ou Livre d’ Epreuves de tous les objets que cette Fonderie peut 
fournir. Cet Essai ne contient que les Fontes qui sont en nombre et prétes 
a étre livrées, au Dépdt desdits Caractéres, Porte St-Antoine, vis-a-vis les 
ruines de la Bastille, entre la rue Amelot et le Boulevard. S’addresser au 
citoyen Colas, audit Dépdt; ou 4 sa demeure, rue Saint-Antoine, prés de 
la Place de la Liberté, No. 161.’’ The types are named on the broadside. 
This specimen, a copy of which belongs to the Library of the American 
Type Founders Company, now at Columbia University, was exhibited 
at the Grolier Club in 1926 and is number 91 in its catalogue, Type 
Specimen Books and Broadsides printed before 1900, and is dated c. 1792, 
though 1791 appears on the binding. 


Page 134, line 3. The types were Fell’s and pages of them are repro- 
duced in Specimens of Books printed at Oxford with the Types given... 
by John Fell, Oxford, 1925. 


Page 142, line 20. For details on the activities of the brothers Foulis 
see The Glasgow University Press, 1638-1931. With some notes on Scot- 
tish Printing in the last three hundred years, by James Maclehose, Glas- 
gow, 1931. It is exceedingly well written and fully documented. 


Page 144, add to note. A sheet has come into my hands, which formerly 
belonged to Sir George Shuckburgh, one of the Bulmer coterie, and it so 
fulfills the requirements of the story, that no doubt it is an example of 
‘¢the Bodoni Hum.’’ It consists of four pages in quarto, of Cicero’s 
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De Inventione, set up in the Bodoni manner, and bearing at the bottom 
of the last page the imprint ‘‘ From the Shakspeare Press, by W. Bulmer 
and Co.”’ 


Page\47, line 24. See H.V. Marrot’s William Bulmer— Thomas Bensley. 
A Study in Transition, London, 1930. This book covers the work done by 
Bulmer with Martin’s types and that of Bensley who used material cast by 
Jackson and Figgins. Reproductions of pages in books from both printers 
are given, but are of very varying merit. William Martin’s admirable 
types are described at length and their derivation (in common with those 
of Jackson and Figgins) from Baskerville’s fonts and those variations 
that make them something quite different are exhaustively treated. See 
pp- 23-32. See also Mr. Marrot’s earlier article in The Fleuron, No. V, 
1926, entitled ‘‘ William Bulmer.”’? Its illustrations vary from those in his 
book —among them is a reproduction of Robert Martin’s Birmingham 
specimen of 1780. 


CHAPTER XVIII. Typrs usep In THE American Corontss, &c. 

Page 149, line 18. The issue of the ‘‘ Indian Books’’ covered the years 
1654—1691. The Bible was the work of Samuel Green, assisted by Mar- 
maduke Johnson who came out from England in 1660 after it had 
been begun. It was completed in 1663 and a copy was sent to Charles II— 
a gift pathetic in its inappropriateness. Green and Johnson also printed 
that cheerful Puritan poem on the terrors of Hell called The Day of Doom 
by Michael Wigglesworth (1662). Deaf to its warning verses, Johnson’s 
behaviour was not exemplary. He ran into debt, and though he had a wife 
in London yet made love to Green’s daughter, and at times got tipsy. 
All this, while far from what it should be, shows that human nature, even 
while printing the Indian Bible or The Day of Doom, was not devoid of 
all evil propensities. With casuistry surprising in the mind of an apostle, 
and tolerance resembling that of some Renaissance princes of the church 
(whose example he had no desire to emulate) Eliot writes to the Com- 
missioners at Hartford saying that Green—‘‘in spite of all his mis- 
deeds—seeing the Lord hath made him instrumentall to finish the Bible, 
and Baxter, and is now returning for Engl*, you would please to give 
him his due incourag™, and such further countenance and commendation, 
as your wisdoms shall see meet to afford him.’’ See Boden’s Cambridge 
Press, 1638-1692, New York, 1905, and S. E. Morison’s The Puritan 
Pronaos, New York, 1936, Chapter V, ‘‘ Printing and Bookselling,”’ 
p. 110 ef seq. 


Page 150, line 8. Thomas Hollis was not the donor, but acted in his be- 
half. Who he was is not known. 
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Page 151, line 12. For types used in the American Colonies see Chap- 
ter V, ‘* Type Faces of the Colonial Period,’’ in Lawrence C. Wroth’s 
The Colonial Printer, New York, 1931, which includes information on 
the early American essays at type-founding. 


Page 151, line 29. This was not a complete type-foundry, though the earli- 
est casting of type was effected by Sauer (or Sower) II about this time. 
The first person to undertake the operation of a complete type-foundry 
was Abel Buell of Connecticut. He must be considered the first Ameri- 
can type-founder, having cut and cast in 1769 two small fonts of type. 
Apparently he did not increase his output until 1781 when he was able 
to supply type for at least two Connecticut printing-houses. See Law- 
rence C. Wroth’s Abel Buell of Connecticut, Silversmith, Type Founder 
and Engraver, Acorn Club, New Haven, 1926. Justus Fox was em- 
ployed in the Sauer foundry and was joined by Jacob Bey in 1772, and 
the latter set up a foundry of his own in 1774. While Fox and Bey both 
bought material at the sale of the Sauer foundry in 1778, neither pur- 
chased its whole equipment. Both appear to have had, by that time, inde- 
pendent foundries. 


Page 152, line 22. The date of the erection of Mappa’s foundry should 
be 1789. 


Page 154, line 24. Facsimiles of both the 1809 and 1812 specimens have 
been brought out by the Columbiad Club of Connecticut under the title, 
The Specimen Books of Binny and Ronaldson, 1809-1812, New Haven, 
1936. It is prefaced with an excellent introduction by Mr. Carl Puring- 
ton Rollins of the Yale University Press, where the book was printed. 
It also contains reproductions of Buell’s first and second types, of types 
made by Fox and Bey in 1775, Fox’s type of 1782, and the types used 
by Adam Mappa. 


CHAPTER XIX. Ninereenry Century ‘‘ CrassicaL’’ Typss, &c. 
Page 159, line 26. Oras Mr. Nichols wryly remarked in his Literary Anec- - 
dotes (Vol. If, p. 460), ‘‘ We must admire, if we do not imitate, the 
taste and economy of the French nation, who, brought by the British 
arms in 1762 to the verge of ruin, rising above distress, were able, in 
seventeen years, to purchase Baskerville’s elegant types, refused by his 
own country, and to expend an £100,000 in poisoning the principles 
of mankind by printing the works of Voltaire.’’ Nichols quotes an Eng- 
lish advertisement of the Kehl Edition of Voltaire, in a limited edition, 
for subscribers only, each copy numbered, etc. It is dated June 4, 1782, 
but sounds very modern. 


Page 164, line 15. It should be remembered that Bodoni managed after 
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1791 two presses, i.e., the Stamperia Reale and his own private press, 
the products of which it is difficult to distinguish. At his death, G. Pa- 
ganino took the directorship of the Stamperia Imperiale, as it was then 
called, and Luigi Orsi managed the private press for Bodoni’s widow. 
Students of Bodoni’s work should consult H. C. Brooks’s Compendiosa 
Bibliografia de Edizioni Bodoniane, Florence, 1927, with 69 plates com- 
prising illustrations, reproductions of types, etc. 


Page 171, line 13. And the covers as well of this book. See latter part 
of note to Vol. I, page 257, line 2. 


Page 173, line 18. See also Brooks’s volume, alluded to above, for some 
very good illustrations of Bodoni’s work. 


Page 176, line 12. For accounts of the specimens of the Didot family, see 
Marius Audin’s Livrets Typographiques des Fonderies Francaises créées 
avant 1800, Paris, 1933, pp. 142-145, 153-155, and 161-164. 


Page 177, line 33. These adverse opinions were cleverly expressed in a 
Discours sur I’ Art de 0 Imprimerie delivered before the Société libre de 
Sciences, Lettres et Arts de Paris, by the ‘‘Citizen’’ Sobry in 1801. The 
paper was read in connection with the application of the type-founder 
J. G. Gillé fils to the Society, for criticism and advice in regard to his 
products. Sobry tells us that Anisson, last director of the Imprimerie 
Royale before the Revolution, would not permit the use of Didot fonts 
in that establishment; and that to prove the superiority of Garamond’s 
letter over Didot’s, his test was to set up pages in both types of the same 
size, similarly spaced, and place them side by side, stationing his expert 
judges before them. By slowly moving the pages farther and farther away, 
a page set in Garamond’s font could be read at several removes after the 
Didot page was illegible. For a translation of Sobry’s paper see The 
Fleuron, No. VI, 1928, p. 167 et seq. 


Page 181, line 5. See Audin’s Livrets Typographiques for accounts of 
the foundries of Gillé fils (pp. 114-117) and Molé (p. 156). 


Page 181, add to note. For the subsequent history of the, Gillé pére 
foundry, see Audin’s Livrets Typographiques, pp. 110-114. 


Page 182, line 30. What is called ‘‘ Labour-saving Metal Furniture,’’ 
now so common, was invented by Molé and is described and illustrated 
in his folio specimen of 1819. 


Page 183, add to note. For the subsequent history of this house (prop- 
erly Deberny, not De Berny)see A udin’s Livrets Typographiques, pp.109, 
126-131. 


\ 


Page 185, line 19. For an account of Louis Perrin, his works and his 
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types, see the publication issued by the city of Lyons entitled Impressions 
de Louis Perrin et quelques livres Lyonnais du XVI® Sivcle. Préface de 
Marius Audin. Exposition, Salons de ’ Hotel de Ville, 1923. This con- 
tains an essay on Perrin and the Lyons printers, a list of nearly 200 of Per- 
rin’s imprints, and a catalogue of an exhibit of some 300 sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Lyons books, particularly useful as showing the 
work by Guillaume Roville and Jean de Tournes I and II. A broadside 
specimen-sheet of Perrin’s Caracitres Augustaux, designed in 1846 and of 
great distinction, is reproduced, and a number of title-pages of books 
printed by him. See On Type Faces. Examples of the Use of Type for 
the Printing of Books. With an Introduction by Stanley Morison, London, 
1923, for a showing of the fine Lyons capitals cut by Theophile Beau- 
doire in 1858, inspired by Perrin. 

Page 186, line 30. The first column of this table (fig. 327) presents 
types that were (fortunately) merely ‘‘attributed’’ to Garamond. They 
were, of course, Jannon’s. 


CHAPTER XX. Eneusu Typrs: 1800-1844. , 
In general. For the founders mentioned in this chapter, we must con- 
sult Berry and Johnson’s Catalogue of Specimens of Printing Types, English 
and Scottish, already so often referred to, and for remarks on the origin 
and development of modern face types see Johnson’s Type Designs, Chap- 
ter 3, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Modern Face Roman.’’ 


Page 189, line 25. The type cut by Richard Austin for John Bell’s Brit- 
ish Letter Foundry has been called the first English modern face type, 
but appears a transitional type with tendencies towards modern face de- 
sign. This foundry was established in 1786, the type appearing in 1788. 

Bell was an interesting figure and Mr. Morison has written an elaborate 
~ and carefully documented account of his various ventures as printer and 
type-founder under the title of John Bell, 1745-1831, Bookseller, Printer, 
Publisher, Typefounder, Journalist, etc., Cambridge, 1930. See particu- 
larly the chapter on *‘ The British Letter Foundry 1788-1789,”’ p. 13, 
and Appendix C for ‘‘ John Bell’s type in the United States of A merica,”’ 
pp. 127-136. Bell’s four specimens are reproduced as well as other il- 
lustrative material, and I supply a reproduction of page 1 of Bell’s first 
specimen, as an extra illustration (fig. 337a) , taken from the copy in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Bell was later joined by Simon Stephenson, 
but his connection with the foundry ceased after 1789. For its later for- 
tunes see Berry and Johnson’s Catalogue of Specimens, pp. 58-61. After 
the disposal of this foundry in 1798, Austin cut other types of modern 
style for Wilson at Glasgow and Miller of Edinburgh, and by 1819 
was proprietor of an establishment of his own, called the Imperial Let- 
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ter Foundry, from which two specimens were issued. That of 1819 con- 
tains a very intelligent ‘‘ Address to Printers’’ (reproduced by Berry and 
Johnson, p. 76) in which he criticizes the unworkable quality of types 
with too delicate hair lines. Richard Austin was also an engraver on wood 
and copper, and the Cambridge University Press, in 1937, issued a short 
account of these activities called Richard Austin, Engraver to the Printing 
Trade between the years 1788 and 1830, with examples of his work. 


Page 196, line 25. Messrs. Berry and Johnson’s Catalogue of Specimens 
supplies material from the Thorne and Thorowgood foundries and their 
contemporaries, and furnishes plates of his fat-face roman and Egyp- 
tians, about which I still agree with Hansard. The industrious Mr. John- 
son has devoted Chapter 8 of his Type Designs to ‘‘ Early Advertising 
Types: Fat Faces and Egyptians.’’ I am sorry that the learned author 
has taken my mild joke about ‘‘ Egyptian darkness’’ so seriously; and 
the term ‘‘ Egyptian’? was, no doubt, a repercussion of the interest in 
things Egyptian coincident with Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign and the 
public interest in antiquities of Egypt. From my own point of view an 
allusion to one of the plagues of Egypt seems much more to the point! 


CHAPTER XXI. Revivat or Caston anp Fett Typrs. 

Page 199, line 12. The statement that the Diary of Lady Willoughby, 
printed in 1844 for Longman’s by Whittingham at the Chiswick Press, 
was the first modern use of Caslon old style types is incorrect, for it 
appears on title-pages and half-titles of books printed for Pickering in 
1840—in Fuller’s Holy War and Holy and Profane State, and in Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying—all produced in that year. In the 
same year the Diary was published, Caslon’s type was used for the entire 
text of George Herbert’s Temple, also a Pickering publication, and 
Whittingham probably had several other books in process of manufacture 
at that date which were also set in old style fonts. Besides its use by Pick- 
ering several other publishers employed it— Masters, Unwin, Messrs. 
Sampson, Low & Co., and in the ’50s it began to be employed for adver- 
tisements. Some other old style fonts were revived elsewhere. For this 
see Johnson’s T'ype Designs, Chapter 4, ‘‘Old Face Types in the Victorian 
Age.’ For an account of Pickering’s publications see Geoffrey Keynes’s 
William Pickering, Publisher, 4 Memoir and Hand-list of His Editions, 
London, 1924. This excellent book contains, besides the list of his chief 
publications, 37 facsimiles of his title-pages—pl. 1-14 showing his 
skilful use of modern face fonts, and pl. 15-37 displaying old style 
fonts. Pickering’s happy connection with Whittingham is clearly shown 
in these reproductions. I do not think enough appreciation has been given 
to the charm of Whittingham and Pickering’s ‘‘ pre-Caslon’’ publica- 
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tions. Whittingham’s revival of a curious font called Basle roman is 
mentioned on a later page as having attracted William Morris’s attention. 


Page 199, line 33. A characteristic showing of the book work of the 
Chiswick Press under Whittingham and Walker is shown in the octavo 
volume entitled 4 Selection of Types in Use at the Chiswick Press, Lon- 
don, 1867. It is now called The Chiswick Press, Ltd., and the address is 
Brunswick Park Road, New Southgate, London. 

Page 200, line 11. Coincident with these tasteful applications of old 
style types in England, we must recall what Perrin at Lyons was en- 
deavouring to accomplish in his editions, at a rather drab period in typog- 
raphy. (See note to page 185, dine 19.) In this connection, a little known 
Swiss press, presided over by Jules Fick, at Geneva, deserves mention. 
Fick was specially interested in material connected with the history of 
Protestantism, and at a period particularly barren in good book-making 
he produced volumes which will always hold their own. An instance of his 
work at its best is Chroniques de Genéve by Francois Bonivard, Geneva, 
1867. Another delightful little book with engraved initial letters after 
ancient models is Proces de Baudichon de la Maison Neuve accusé d’ herésie 
@ Lyon, 1534, Geneva, 1873. For examples of Fick’s work see Mori- 
son’s Four Centuries of Fine Printing, pl. 481-496. Impressions of a 
large collection of early wood-blocks, many of them the work of le petit 
Bernard, were published under the title of @nciens bois de ’imprimerie 
Fick, Geneva, 1864. See E. H. Gaullieur, Etudes sur la Typographie 
genévoise, Geneva, 1855, pp. 173, 180 et seq. 


Page 200, line 20. For examples of modern book pages printed with Fell 
types, see a volume already mentioned, Specimens of Books printed at Ox- 
ford with the Types given to the University by John Fell, Part I, pp. 47- 
108. These pages are reproduced in type-facsimile, on paper of the size 
and quality of the book, mounted on coloured sheets, which shows them 
off admirably. The earliest example is dated 1912, the latest 1925. 


CHAPTER XXII. Encuish anp American Revivat or Earty Tyre- 
Forms anp irs Errecr on ConTinenTAL Types. 

Page 209, line 30. For a more recent account of Morris and his work 
see H. Halliday Sparling’s The Kelmscott Press and William Morris, 
Master-Craftsman, London, 1924. It is illustrated with reproductions 
of type-pages and types, decorations, etc., in use at the Press. 


Page 212, line 30. Its bibliography was issued in 1916 under the title 
Catalogue Raisonné of Books printed and published at the Doves Press, 
1900-1916. See also G. S. Tomkinson’s Select Bibliography of the Prin- 
cipal Modern Presses, Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
London, 1928, for the Doves, Vale, Daniel, and other English presses. 
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Page 213, line 18. An impressive record of Mr. St. John Hornby’s work 
is recorded in a folio volume entitled 2 Descriptive Bibliography of the 
Books printed at the Ashendene Press, MDCCCXCV-MCMXXXV. This 
was issued in 1935 and contains a foreword by Mr. Hornby and bibli- 
ographical descriptions and specimen-pages of the Ashendene books, a 
selection of woodcuts, initial letters, printers’ marks, bindings, and (what is 
of more importance) specimens of the fonts employed, which show how few 
types are needed to produce magnificent results. These ten types include 
the Subiaco and Ptolemy fonts, specially cut for the Ashendene Press. 


Page 215, add to note. Some other ‘‘private’’ fonts are the Fontana 
type designed by Dr. Hans Mardersteig for Messrs. William Collins, 
Sons & Co., Ltd., of Glasgow and London, and cut by the Monotype 
Corporation, based on an eighteenth century type of Wilson; the Trey- 
ford type designed by Graily Hewitt for the Oxford University Press; 
Dr. Willi Wiegand’s ‘‘Antiqua’’ for the Bremer Press Bible; and De 
Roos’s ‘‘ Meidoorn Roman’’ cut for De Heuvelpers, Hilversum, Holland. 


Page 216, line 7. Proctor’s Greek (‘‘Otter’’) type was used for an edition 
of the Odyssey, printed at the Oxford University Press in 1909. A fine 
Greek font designed by Dr. Willi Wiegand was specially cut for the 
Bremer Press, Munich, for use in its edition of Homer in two volumes 
(1923-1924). The Prussian Academy of Sciences also commissioned 
the cutting of a font for its own use. Another face is that adopted by 
the Paris ‘‘Association Guillaume Budé’’ for its publications. Victor 
Scholderer’s Greek font, called ‘‘ New Hellenic,’’ cut by the Lanston 
Monotype Corporation, appears to me the best of these modern essays. 
For 60 facsimiles of Greek types in general and the New Hellenic in 
particular, see Scholderer’s Greek Printing Types, 1465-1927, London, 
1927, p. 15 et seg. of introduction, illustrated by facsimiles 53-60, 
and two pages at the end printed from the ‘‘ New Hellenic’’ fonts. A 
new Greek type called ‘‘Antigone’’ with outline initials, brought out in 
1927 and 1928 by Enschedé, was designed by J. Van Krimpen. 


Page 216, add to note 2. Some of the most noteworthy modern typog- 
raphy produced in England is due to the taste and skill of Francis 
Meynell, whose publishing venture known as the Nonesuch Press has 
produced a large number of very charming books. These have been 
printed by various houses and, owing to Mr. Meynell’s literary judgment, 
flair for interesting type-faces and appropriate format, have had a marked 
effect on English book-making. For a comprehensive showing of None- 
such Press work, see The Nonesuch Century. 4n Appraisal, a Personal 
Note and a Bibliography of the first hundred booksissued by the Press,1923— 
1934, London and New York, 1936. It contains reproductions of text, 
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title-pages, and illustrations, and inserted specimen pages from None- 
such Press books. 


Page 217, line 23. The Centaur type is no longer a private font, hav- 
ing been cut for machine use in various sizes by the Lanston Monotype 
Corporation, in a letter widely and successfully used in book printing. 


Page 218, line 13. The ‘‘Spiral’’ type designed by Joseph Blumenthal 
for his own use has lately been adapted for the machine by the Lanston 
Monotype Corporation, and is now called ‘¢ Emerson.’’ 


Page 219, line 26. These privately cut fonts have had much the effect 
that I suggested when these paragraphs were first written; because, in- 
fluenced by these early attempts, founders of hand-set type and machine- 
set type became aware of a large supply of existing typographic material, 
hitherto disregarded, that had but to be drawn upon for a rich assort- 
ment of really good types. This knowledge, slowly acquired and haltingly 
made use of, has rendered the private font no longer necessary. 


Page 221, line 21. It is because a prejudice against German typographi- 
cal effort has been attributed to me that I wish to be scrupulously fair — 
according to my lights—to the value of the constant and able efforts 
towards new types and their use made in Germany since the termination 
of the Great War. No one can look at the volume issued on the fiftieth 
birthday of that very learned and admirable draughtsman, E. R. Weiss, 
and turn over page after page of the magnificent showing of his work in 
lettering, decoration, types, and ornament without conceding that few 
other men could point to so brilliant an exhibition of talent. Yet it is all 
absolutely Teutonic in feeling. Mr. Morison praises highly (and I think 
injudiciously) Herr Weiss’ decorative material; but his decorative units 
have a twist about them far away from the easier decorations of Four- 
‘ nier, by which some were inspired. Morison hopes that the ‘‘ greater 
interest taken in German typography by English leaders, will open the 
way for Weiss’ typographical material in England.’’ I hope not. Ger- 
man typographic material, because it is so assertively German, is not in 
harmony with printing in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. But this is equally 
true of many other Continental types. I have great respect for what the 
Germans have accomplished for their own needs. 

The present tendency in German typography is to return to fraktur, 
which in its appropriateness for German printing has been compared to 
the relation that Caslon type bears to English printing. The excessive 
preoccupation with a so-called functional typography seems to be on the 
wane. This return to German ‘‘text’’ type is indicated by the phrase ‘‘ for 
historical, nationalistic, and political reasons a form of the mediaeval let- 
ter is encouraged in Germany. In response to demands the Monotype Cor- 
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poration has cut a number of newly designed letters in pointed text, 
rounded text, schwabacher and fraktur.”’ 


Page 221, add to note. See J. Rodenberg’s Deutsche pressen. Eine Biblio- 
graphie, 1925, and its supplement covering the years 1925-1930, Berlin, 
1931, a bibliography of modern German presses; A. Hondisch’s Die 
Schrift im schonen Buch unserer Zeit, Berlin, 1931, with examples. For 
German papers on modern printing and incidentally types, see Buchkunst 
Beitriige zur Enwicklung der Graphischen Kunste und der Kunste im Buche, 
Vol. I, Leipsic, 1931; Vol. II, 1935. A paper by Gustav Stresow entitled 
‘German Typography Today ’’ in The Penrose Annual, 1937, is an ap- 
praisal of the weakness of ‘‘ functional typography,’’ and indicates a re- 
turn to Germanic forms of letter, ‘‘ more synchronized with the German 
language,’’ i.e., fraktur. 


Page 222, line 7. The Officina Bodoni at Verona, presided over by Dr. 
Hans Mardersteig, has been able to command among other material the 
use of Bodoni’s types. 


Page 222, line 18. For modern developments in Dutch type production 
see L’ Art Typographique dans les Pays-Bas depuis 1892. Préface par 
C. L. Van Halsbeke, Maastricht, 1929. This has a number of facsimiles 
of modern Dutch typography and, as a supplement, beautiful showings of 
types designed by De Roos and Van Krimpen. It contains a catalogue of 
the best limited editions that have appeared in Holland between 1892 
and 1929. See also The Fleuron, No. VII, 1930, for an article by J. Van 
Krimpen on ‘‘ Typography in Holland.’’ 


Page 224, line 12. France has made no marked contribution to new type 
forms since the production of Les Cochins by Deberny and Peignot, and 
Naudin, Astrée, Garamond, etc. The chief contribution has been in the 
novel arrangements of types in current use—not to my mind with partic- 
ularly happy results. 


Page 224, line 14; page 225, line 2. In both cases for ‘‘Garamond,”’ read 
‘“attributed to Garamond.’’ 


Page 225, line 5. For books illustrative of modern printing in Europe, 
England, and America since 1922, I suggest examination of the following 
volumes, arranged chronologically: Stanley Morison’s Four Centuries of 
Fine Printing, London, 1924 (for England and the United States, Twen- 
tieth Century), pl. 542-615, and his Modern Fine Printing, an Exhibit 
of printing issued in England, the United States of America, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland and Sweden dur- 
ing the Twentieth Century and with few exceptions since the outbreak of 
the War, London, 1925, with 328 facsimiles; Oliver Simon and Julius 
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Rodenberg’s Printing of Today, an Illustrative Survey of Post-war Ty- 
pography in Europe and the United States, London and New York, 1928; 
Modern Book Production, The Studio, Ltd., London, 1928; Catalogue of 
an Exhibition of Books illustrating British and Foreign Printing, 1919- 
1929, published by the British Museum, London, 1929; Printing in the 
Twentieth Century, a Survey. Reprinted from the Special Number of The 
[ London] Times, October, 1929; Paul Johnston’s Biblio- Typographica. A 
Survey of Contemporary Fine Printing Style, New York, 1930. Articles 
on the same subject appear in The Dolphin, Number One, New York, 
1933 (‘‘European Books and Designers’? by Hugo Steiner-Prag, and 
‘CA Survey of the Making of Books in Recent Years’’), The Dolphin, 
Number Two, 1935 (‘‘A Survey of Contemporary Book-Making’’), 
and The Dolphin, Number Three, 1937 (‘‘ Modern Fine Printing’ by 
Ruth S. Granniss). 


CHAPTER XXIII. Tue Cuorce or Typrs ror a Composinc-Room. 
Note to Section 1, pp. 228-231. The tied and terminal letters alluded to 
as desirable may now be secured in many fonts, notably Garamond, Lu- 
tetia, and, in particular, Pastonchi. A statement that John Bell abolished 
the long s in his British Theatre of 1775 is incorrect and should read, 
‘fin his edition of Shakespeare of 1785,’’ as pointed out in Morison’s 
John Bell, pages 105 and 118. 

The progress made in recent years by the intelligent direction of mono- 
type and linotype companies, followed, rather than led, by type-founders 
both in England and America, has put before the printer a range of ad- 
mirable types—many of them revivals of old forms, and others of more 
or less new design. To Caslon, Scotch-face, and the Binney & Ronaldson 
type alluded to, may be added the admirable series of types brought out 
by Bell in 1788, the original Baskerville, or the best of its revivals, 
and the type called Bulmer—though the last does not follow closely 
Martin’s splendid originals. These three faces may be used as standard 
types and are the most valuable contribution in late years to good book 
fonts. 


Note to Section 2, pp. 232-233. The ‘‘revived old style face’’ has de- 
clined in value in favour of newer types. Additions to this class of types 
are Van Krimpen’s Lutetia with its beautiful italic; Garamond, the most 
authentic version of which is brought out by the Stempel Foundry; 
Granjon, a fine version of a Garamond type for the machine (strangely 
mis-named); Centaur with its interesting Arrighi italic; and the fine Al- 
dine Bembo type. Some fonts are supplied with shortened capitals in ac- 
cordance with the Aldine use. While some of these types are undoubtedly 
historical they can be used for a wider variety of book work than those 
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included in my second class would imply, and these divide themselves be- 
tween Sections | and 3 according to their use. 


Note to Section 3, pp. 233-235. An increased repertoire of types actu- 
ally of ancient lineage or based on historic fonts has superseded some 
which were formerly the best to be had. In the first category is the fine 
seventeenth century type cut by Anton Janson, supplied for hand-set 
or machine composition. It is almost indistinguishable from the Fell 
types and, indeed, some of the Fell fonts were from this source. The 
monotype Van Dyck fonts modelled on the type of Christoffel Van Dyck 
have a place here, but appear more interesting historically than typo- 
graphically. Another historic font of a different kind is the Bodoni, 
brought out by the Bauer Type Foundry of Frankfort, no longer a com- 
posite affair, but a letter of which Bodoni would have approved him- 
self. Other fonts based on historical models are the Poliphilus roman, 
with its Blado italic, Italian Old Style, and the Fournier. The need for 
Cloister type has been diminished by the production of similar but bet- 
ter types, and for the same reason Kennerley and Cheltenham fonts may 
be laid aside. Better versions of Garamond’s historical font than that 
mentioned in this Section are now supplied. In smaller sizes this type 
has few obvious peculiarities, and may be properly considered a book type. 
To these fonts may be added others which, although popular in some quar- 
ters, to my mind fill no very obvious need, 7.e., Plantin, Pastonchi, Wal- 
baum, and — pace its distinguished designer— Electra. 


Note to Section 4, pp. 235-237. The black-letter type of Caslon still 
holds its own, but the Old Flemish Black of Figgins and Old Tudor 
Black are not so fortunate. On the other hand, Mr. Goudy’s Lombardic 
capitals are very distinguished, and his accompanying ‘‘Text’’ accords 
nicely with them. His Forum type remains a standard letter for inscrip- 
tional use. The Lyons capitals cast by Beaudoire of Paris are also desirable. 


Note to Section 5, pp. 237-241. For ‘‘free’’ initial letters, French Old 
Style and Goudy Old Style are effective, and a fine letter for this purpose 
is Gill’s Perpetua, although this font is less satisfactory in its lower case. 
Of decorative alphabets, some of the best presses have had designs made 
for their exclusive use, such as Van Krimpen’s beautiful series for the 
Curwen Press. In view of the commonplace quality of the decorative in- 
itials that founders supply, this (as has been suggested) seems the best, 
though an expensive, way to meet this problem. Florets need no further 
word, but ‘‘ flowers’’ which have been so carefully resuscitated of late 
from the matrices of old foundries, are entirely ‘‘worth while’’ as long 
as their design accords with the type which they accompany and they 
are from English and American sources—though an exception may be 
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made in favour of reproductions of French eighteenth century decorative 
material. See Morison’s illustrated paper ‘‘ Decorated Types,’’ The 
Fleuron, No. VI, 1928, p. 95 et seq. 


Note to Part IT, pp. 241-244. The first two types shown in Jig. 367 are 
from Bell’s foundry, though when I wrote I was unaware of that fact. 
It was called ‘‘ Brimmer’’ by Mr. Rogers when at The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, and by me ‘‘Mountjoye”’ after its purchase in 1903 from 
Stephenson, Blake & Co. That it was Bell’s type was discovered by the 
indefatigable Mr. Morison. My suggestion (on p. 242) that examination 
be made of interesting transitional types shown in eighteenth century 
English and French specimens has borne fruit and the number of standard 
types for book work has much increased. Thus eyes ‘‘ trained to be sensi- 
tive to type-forms’’ have been ‘‘able to ‘spot’ good types amid masses 
of worthless material.’’ It is to be regretted that this ability did not lead 
to a disregard of contemporaneous material which was worthless! 

To the list of types which have no place in any artistically respectable 
Composing-Room, I have nothing to add or take away; save that if 
‘*sans serif’’ fonts must be had the ‘‘medium’’ Futura of Paul Ren- 
ner or the Gill Sans may be used. While I do not like them I believe 
that the best sans serif faces to-day have a definite use, when confined to 
a few words or short text, especially in the larger sizes. For book or maga- 
zine pages they are ugly and difficult to read; and though I have seen 
many exhibits of commercial typography as ‘‘improved”’ by their use 
these have not always been convincing. 

I have confined myself almost entirely to types that can be employed 
in the English tradition and I have done this on purpose. One of the 
most intelligent writers on typography today— ‘*‘ Paul Beaujon’’ —has 
said that there are ‘‘two warring elements in modern American book 
design. Even today— indeed more today than ever—the ‘ Continental 
influence’ and the ‘English-Scottish influence’ are in vivid contrast.’’ 
One of these is ‘‘the more conservative Anglo-Saxon School’’ against 
which stand ‘fa number of younger and more restless designers —few, 
if any of them printers— whose ideas are those of Europe-in-New York. 
Not until the two schools are merged will there be a distinctive ‘Ameri- 
can book style,’ and it is too late for America to develop any one ‘ char- 
acteristic’ book type design.’’? The writer concludes by observing that 
the survival of the font in which Printing Types is set (cut in Scotland — 
possibly in England — in the last part of the eighteenth century) ‘‘is one 
evidence of the vitality of the British strain of culture in the United States. ”’ 
To utilize a phrase by another critic, ‘‘In the field of the book it has at 
last been recognized that it is unwise to tamper with the traditions that 
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have been mediated from the past. Experiment and practice have proved 
beyond doubt that these traditions are practical, logical and therefore, 
unalterable for the generality of books—except in detail.”’ 

There were never more fine workable types to be had than there are to- 
day, nor ever greater promotion of bad types—nor such enthusiasm in 
using them. The worst discards of foundries in the early part of the last 
century have been revived, and perhaps in high-voltage advertising one 
can shock people into unconsciousness and they, on recovery, may 
faintly articulate ‘‘ Frigidaire,’’ and the trick is done! It is not my af- 
fair to expostulate with the advertiser, who is responsible for some of 
the worst modern typography; but I resent the inertia that allows inde- 
fensible types, indefensibly employed, to seep into establishments which 
should be governed by a standard that excludes them—thus ‘‘ debasing 
the coinage of legible letters.’’ 

If I have found many revisions to make in my statements, I have but 
few to make in the position which I took when this book was written. 
The problem of choosing types wisely remains precisely what it was then. 
Indeed, the necessity for the cultivation of taste and judgment in selec- 
tion is greater to-day than it was fifteen years ago, because of the mass of 
material from which to choose and the delicate differentiations of design 
in the types themselves. Background, tradition, research, taste, a sense 
of suitability and practicality must, as in the past, aid one’s choice, and 
then each man must work out the further problem of selection for himself. 


Changes in this edition have been made on the following pages: Volume I, 
XIX, XXX, Xxxii, xxxiii, 11, 22, 59, 70, 113, 116, 134, 143, 156, 167, 200, 
204, 207, 234, 235, 236, 238, 240,and 250; Volume II, vii, xviii, 13, 59, 
97, 149, 150, 187, 199, 234, 248, and 297. 


y, 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF SPECIMENS 


The following list refers solely to those specimens described, 
illustrated, or mentioned in the original text of this book. It 
does not include those alluded to in the notes to this edition. 


1486 


1525 
1561 
1567 


1592 


1593 
1595 
1616 


1628 


1629 


1658 
1665 


1669 
1670 
1681 


1686? 


1693 


1695 


1707 
1710 
1713 


1721 


1732 


1734 
1739 
1739? 
1740 


Ratdolt, dugsburg (Venice), 
lip, the, UBS 

Petri, Basle, 1, 133,134, 145 

Geyssler, Wuremberg, 1, 134 

Plantin, Antwerp, 1, 134, 0, 
hy 

Typographia Medicea, Rome, 
1, 134, 179 

Van Hout, Leyden, 1, 134 

Raphelengius, Leyden, 1,134 

Fuhrmann, Vuremberg, 1, 
134, 146, 147 


Stamperia Vaticana, Rome, I, 
134, 166-168 

Propaganda Fide, Rome, 1, 
134, 135 

Elzevir, Leyden, 1, 135 

Nicholls, London, 1, 135, 0, 
94, 95 

Moxon, London, 1, 135,11, 95 

Luther, Frankfort, 1, 135 

Elzevir (Van Dyck), m- 
sterdam, 1, 135, 11, 19-22 

Athias, Amsterdam, 1, 135, 
Il, 22,29 

University Press, Ozford, 1, 
135) Use 95) 

University Press, Oxford, 1, 
135 

Cot, Paris, 1, 270 

Pater, Leipsic, 1, 152 

Watson, Edinburgh, u, 44, 
100 

Endters (Ernesti), Murem- 
berg, 1, 152, 153 

Bordazar (Morales), Valen- 
cia, U, 50-52 

Caslon, London, m1, 103 

Breitkopf, Leipsic, 1,154-156 

Erhardt, Leifisic, u, 44 

Luce, Paris, 1, 246 


1742 


1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1751 


1756 


1757 
1757? 


W737 


1758? 


1758 


1759 
1760 


Fournier /e jeune, Paris 
(two), 1, 252 

Lamesle, Paris, 1,213, 270 

Mozet, Paris, 1, 268 

Enschedé, Haarlem, 1, 38 

Gando, Paris, 1, 271 

Loyson & Briquet, Paris, 1, 
268 


Fournier /e jeune, Paris, 1, 
253 


Briquet, Paris, 1, 268 

Fournier /e jeune (?), Paris, 
I, 252 

Sanlecque, Paris, 1,212,213, 
266, 267 


Fournier de jeune, Paris, 1, 
252 


Lamesle (Gando), Paris, 1, 
ia 


Trattner, Vienna, 1, 156,157 
Gando, Paris, 1, 271 


1760 + Rosart, Brussels (?),11,40-42 


1762 


1763 
1766 


1766 
1767 


1768 
1769 
1771 
yl 
1771 
1772 
1772 
1773 


1773 


Baskerville, Birmingham 
(two), u, 113 

Caslon, London, 1, 104, 105 

Fournier le jeune, Paris, 1, 
262-265 

Moore, Bristol, 1, 118 


Fournier fils, Paris (two), 1, 
250, 251 


Enschedé, Haarlem, 1, 38, 39 
Trattner; Vienna, 1, 156 
Bodoni, Parma, 1, 184, 185 
Espinosa, Madrid, 11, 80, 81 
Luce, Paris, 1, 244-246 
Hérissant, Paris, 1, 269 
Wilson, Glasgow, m1, 117 
Delacolonge, Lyons, 1, 213, 
267, 268 
Gillé, Paris, 1, 181 
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1777 


1778 
WAS) 
1782 
1782 
1783 
1784 


1785 
1785 
1785 
1785 


1786 
1787 
1787 
1787 
1787 


1788 


LIST OF SPECIMENS 
1808? Gillé fils, Paris, u, 182 


Convento de S. Joseph, Bar- 
celona, I, 81, 82 

Gillé, Paris, 1, 181 

Decellier, Brussels, 11, 42 

James, London, 11, 102 

Bodoni, Parma, u, 164 

Wilson, Glasgow, 1, 117 

Ploos van Amstel, Amster- 
dam, I, 42 

Caslon, London, 11, 119 

Fry, London, u, 118 

Pierres, Paris, 1, 272-274 

Thomas, Worcester (Mass.) , 
Lip lLoOm los: 

Wilson, Glasgow, 11, 117 

Baine, Edinburgh, 1, 152 

Fry, London, u, 120 

Momoro, Paris, 1, 249, 250 

Real Biblioteca, Madrid, u, 
82, 83 

Bodoni, Parma (three), 1, 
185, 1, 164, 166, 167 


1789+ Hérissant, Paris, 1, 269 
1790? Bache, Philadelphia, u, 153 


1791 


1791? 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 


1795 


1798 
1799 


1803 
1804? 
1805 


J. de Groot, Zhe Hague, u, 
42 

Unger, Berlin, 1, 157, 158 

Figgins, London, 11, 122 

Pradell, Madrid, 1, 83, 84 

Zatta, Venice, 1, 186 

Fry & Steele, London, 1, 120, 
ieh\ 

Ifern (Pradell), Madrid, u, 
84, 85 

Caslon, London, 11, 121 

Imprenta Real, Madrid, u, 
85, 86 

Thorne, London, 1, 196 

Harmsen, Amsterdam, 1, 42 

Caslon, London, m1, 196 


1806+ Léger, Paris, 1, 183 


1807 


1808 


Harris (Martin), Liverpool, 
, 124 
Gillé fils, Paris, u, 181 


1809 


1811 
1811 
1812 
1812 


1815 
1816 
1816 


1818 
1819 
1819 
1822 


1823 
1824 
1828 


1830 


Binny & Ronaldson, Philadel- 
phia, U, 154 

Amoretti, Parma, i, 175 

Pradell, Madrid, 1, 57 

Besnard, Paris, 1, 182 

Binny & Ronaldson, Philadel- 
frhia, U1, 154, 155 

Figgins, London, u, 196 

Fry, London, u, 196 


Ronaldson, Philadelphia, u, 
155, 156 

Bodoni, Parma, 11, 169-171 

Didot, Paris, m1, 178, 179 

Molé, Paris, 1, 182 

Ronaldson, Philadelphia, u, 
156 

Pasteur, Paris, 1, 183 

Thorowgood, London, 1, 196 

Didot, Legrand et Cie., Paris, 
1, 196, 197 

Amoretti, Parma, 1, 175 


1831+ Léger, Paris, 1, 183, 184 


1832 
1833 


1833 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1841 
1843 


1844 
1845 


1850 
1855 
1875 
1905 


1914 
1921 


Thorowgood, London, 1, 196 

Clement-Sturme, Valencia, 11, 
196 

Wilson, Glasgow, 1, 193,194 

Thorowgood, London, 1, 196 

Cartallier, Padua, 1, 197 

Fonderie Générale, Faris, 1, 
184 

Enschedé, Haarlem, 1, 197 


Fonderie Générale, Paris, 11, 
184, 185 

Caslon, London, 1, 196 

Imprimerie Royale, Paris, n, 
184 

Enschedé, Haarlem, 1, 197 

Enschedé, Haarlem, u, 197 

Claye, Paris, 1, 186 

Musée Plantin-Moretus, 4nt- 
werfi, i, 8, 9 

Peignot, Paris, 1,223, 224 

Goudy, ew York, u, 234 


INDEX 


A sxceparivm, I, 93, 94. 

Académie des Sciences, 1, 7, 241, 
245. 

Académie Frangaise, 1, 209, 1, 261 7. 

Ackermann, Rudolph, nm, 191. 

Addison, Joseph, Works (Basker- 
ville), 1m, 111, 112; (Tonson) ,135. 

Adimari, A., La Clio, 1, 168. 

Advertisements of books, earliest, 1, 
63 and 2. 

Advertising leaflet, Caxton’s, 1, 117. 

lfredi Regis Res Gest, u, 91,128. 

fEschylus, Oresteia, u, 215. 

fEsop, Fables. See Desbillons. 

Alberts, R. C., m, 36. 

Albertus Magnus, De Secretis Na- 
ture; 1, 122: 

Albrizzi, 1, 174. 

Alcala, m, 46. 

Aldine italic. See Italic, Aldine. 

Aldis, H. G., quoted, 1, 15. 

Aldus Manutius I, roman types of, 1, 
76, 77; the Aldine mark, 77; and 
Lyons printers, 91; his italic type, 
125-131; his letter to Scipio Car- 
teromachus, 126; his Greek type, 
127,128; mentioned, 74,170,199, 
234, 1, 16, 215. 

Aldus Manutius II, 1, 181. 

Alexander, William, Ear] of Stirling, 
Recreations with the Muses, u, 
shh. 

Alexandre, Jean, 1, 242, 244, 1, 187. 

Alloués, om, 251. 

Alphabets, decorative, i, 237, 238. 

Alphabetum Ibericum, 1, 135. 

Altar Book, The, u, 218. 

Amadis de Gaul (Cromburger), 0, 
62; (Groulleau), 80 7. 

Amaduzzi, C.,1, 182. 

America, North, types and print- 
ing in: seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 1, 149-153; early nine- 
teenth century, 153-158; modern, 
DLO= 213. 


America, South, early printing in, 
m1, 60; and see Mexico. 

American Antiquarian Society, m1, 
NEI 

American point system, 1, 33, 34. 

American Type Founders Co., 1 
USGH 2005 23h oo4s 

Ames, Joseph, quoted, m, 103. 

Amoretti, Fratelli, specimens, m, 175 
and 7.; types of, 175, 176. 

Ampersand, 1, 19 and 7. 

Ampzing, Samuel, Beschryvinge.. . 
der Stad Haerlem, u, 29. 

Anacreon, Odes, 11, 172. 

Andilly, Arnauld d’, Vies de Plu- 
sieurs Saints, etc., 1, 209, 210; 
Quvres Diverses, 210. 

Andrae, Hieronymus, 1, 140 7. 

Andreae, J., Baum der Gesipiprschaft, 
I, 64. 

Andrews, Robert, 1, 99, 103. 

Andrews, Silvester, m, 99, 103. 

Angulo, Andres de, u, 67. 

Anisson, Jean, I, 212. 

Anisson du Perron, 1, 184. 

Annmary Brown Memorial Library, 
I, 68 and 7., 95. 

Annunzio, Gabriele d’, Francesca da 
Rimini, u, 221. 

Antique, eighteenth century appre- 
ciation of the, m, 160 ff. 

Antonio, Nicolas, Bibliotheca His- 
frana, Ul, 56, 75. 

Appian, Roman History, 1, 237, 238. 

Apprentices, disputes over, 11, 251. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, Commentum 
Ethicorum, 1, 107. 

Arabic numerals, I, 19, 1, 229, 230 
and 72. 

Arden Press, 0, 216 7. 

Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, 1, 175. 

Armstrong, John, Zhe Art of Pre- 
serving Health, i, 138,139. 

Arrighi, Antonio, De Vita... F#. 
Mauroceni, 1, 172. 


> 
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Ars Moriendi,1, 118. 

Artofao, Joh. P., 1, 156. 

Artois, Comte d’, 1, 216. 

Ascham, Roger, Zhe Scholemaster, 
u, 127. 

Ashbee, C. R., m, 214. 

Ashendene Press, 1, 213. 

Athias, Joseph, specimen, 1, 135; 
buys Elzevir material, 1, 22, 23; 
mentioned, 100. 

Athias foundry, m1, 36, 37. 

Attaingnant, Pierre, 1, 195, 196, 
PAN), 

Audin, Marius, 1, 232 7., u, 8 7.; 
quoted, 186. 

Augustine, St., De Civitate Dei, 1, 
(eae Si, AO (o 

Augustinus Dactus, 1, 123. 

Aureum opus regalium, etc., 1, 111, 
112. 

Auteurs Classiques Francois et La- 
tines (Didot), 1, 230. 

Avignon, early printing at, 1, 82; 
foundry at, 180. 

Avila. See Gonzalez de Avila. 


Bacue, Benjamin Franklin, pupil of 
F. A. Didot, 1, 217; specimen, u, 
153; mentioned, 1, 274, m1, 152. 

Bachelier, J. J., 1, 223. 

Bade, Josse, 1, 196. 

Badius Ascensius, Jodocus. See Bade, 
Josse. 

Badius, Perrette, 1, 190, 191. 

Baemler, Johann, 1, 64. 

Baiardi, Ottavio A., Delle Antichita 
di Ercolano, 11, 55, 160. 

Baine, John, m, 117, 152. 

Baine, John, and Grandson in Co., 
specimen, I, 152. 

Ballantyne, James, u, 189, 200. 

Ballantyne Press, m, 200, 210, 211, 
216 7. 

Balzac, Honoré de, m, 183 and z., 
186. 

Barber, Mary, Poems on Several Oc- 
casions, 11, 138. 


INDEX 


Barbier, André, 1,121, m, 183 and 2. 

Barbin, Claude, 1, 210. 

Barbou, Jean Joseph, 1, 216, 252. 

Barbou, Joseph Gérard, 1, 215, 216, 
222, 224, 244, 1, 56, 263 and z., 
264. 

Baretti, Joseph, quoted, m, 85 7. 

Barlow, Joel, Columbiad, 11, 154. 

Barra, Pablo, 1, 83. 

Bartholomeus Anglicus, De Profiri- 
etatibus Rerum, 1, 114. 

Bartolozzi, Francesco, 11, 147. 

Barzizi, Gasparino, I, 84. 

Basa, Domenico, 1, 181. 

Baskerville, John, m1, 107-110; his 
Virgil, 111, Addison, 111, 112, Ju- 
venal and Persius, 112 ; his speci- 
mens, 113; history of his types, 
113, 114; his ornaments, 115 ; his 
work and influence considered, 
115, 116; his influence on Bodoni 
and Didot, 159 ; mentioned, 1, 186, 
PB As PAG) OAS) PA Bie Lis foes ENO -9) 1 
58, 83, 100, 104, 120, 122, 123, 
141, 142, 144 7., 145, 186, 187, 
197. 

Basle, sixteenth century printing at, 
I, 142, 143, 144; foundries at, 
150,151; mentioned, 89, 90. 

Baiibloom, Louis, 1, 199. 

Baudoin, J., Les Saintes Metamor- 
frhoses, etc., 1, 207, 208. 

Bay Psalm Book, 1, 149. 

Bayer, Perez, De Vumis Hebrxo Sa- 
maritanis, 1, 52,58, 78, 79; men- 
tioned, 72 and 7., 75. 

Beaumarchais, P. A. Caron de, buys 
Baskerville types, 1, 228, m, 114. 

Bebel, J.,1, 143. 

Belgium. See Netherlands. 

Bellaert, Jacob, 1, 97. 

Bembo, Pietro, 1, 76. 

Beneventan writing, 1, 47. 

Bensley, Thomas, m1, 118, 121, 122, 
147, 148 n., 188, 191, 198. 

Bentley, R., Designs for Gray’s 
Poems, 1, 140. R 

Benton, Linn B., his punch-cutting 
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machine, 1, 11; “‘self-spacing ”’ 
type, 34. 

Berlin, Royal Foundry at, 1, 151. 

Bernard, Auguste, quoted, 1, 189 7., 
238, 243, 11, 106. 

Berny, Alexandre de, m1, 183 and 7., 
185. 

Berthelet, Thomas, 1, 88, 90, 125, 
128. 

Besnard, Jean, Vignettes et Fleurons, 
It, 182; mentioned, 1, 275. 

Bewick, Thomas, 1, 122, 143, 146 7. 

Bewicks, the (Thomas and John), 11, 
123, 124, 145, 146, 147. 

Bey, Jacobyine!> le 1526 

Bible, the 42-line and 36-line, 1, 61; 
German (Koberger), 64, (Lu- 
ther’s) ,145, 146; the first printed 
in France, 85; Spanish, 105; Im- 
primerie Royale, 240; Dutch and 
Slavic, 1, 32, 33; Cranmer’s, 90; 
Macklin’s, 121, 122, 188; Isaiah 
Thomas’s, 156; Doves Press, 212; 
and see Polyglot Bible and New 
Testament. 

Bibliograprhica, 1, 201. 

Biel, Friedrich. See Fadrique de Ba- 
silea. 

Biesta, Laboulaye & Cie., m, 184. 

Billetes, Filleau des, 1, 241 7. 

Bindoni, F.,1, 173 7. 

Binny, Archibald, 1, 153, 154. 

Binny & Ronaldson, specimen (1809), 
nm, 153, 154; (1812), 154, 155; 
transitional types, 231. 

Blades, William, quoted, 1, 3,4,115, 
116, 118, 119 2., 136, u, 23, 
194. 

Blado, Antonio, 1, 180. 

Blaeu family, printers, of Amster- 
dam, 1, 24, 30-32. 

Blaeu’s Vovus Atlas, 0, 30. 

Blair, Robert, The Grave, u, 188. 

Blake, William, 11, 189. 

Blondel, P. J., Mémoire quoted, m1, 
258 ff. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, ~Decamerone 
(heirs of F. Giunta, 1527), 1, 160, 
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(1573), 1638, 164; (Elevir), u, 
18; (Ashendene), 213. 

Bocchi, A., Symbolicarum Questio- 
num, I, 164. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, m1, 95 7. 

Bodoni, Giambattista, his career, m1, 
163 ff.; at Parma, 164, 165; types 
designed by, 164, 166, 167; his 
early manner of working, 171, 172; 
his later manner, 172, 173; his 
two manners compared, 173, 174; 
his conception of the functions of 
a press, 174,175; specimen of 1771 
(Fregi e Majuscole) , 1, 184, 185, 
11, 81, 84, 164, 166; specimens of 
1774 and 1788, 166, 167; Oratio 
Dominica, 168, 169; Manuale 
Tipografico (1788), wu, 166, 
(1818), 1, 185, m, 169-171; Iscri- 
Zioni esotiche, 1,185; Epithalamia 
exoticis linguis reddita, 1, 185, 0, 
166,171; Lettre a le Marquis de 
Cubiéres, 167, 168; mentioned, 
I, 38, 148, 176, 177, 182, 186 and 
n., 219, 230, 1, 55, 57, 72, 121, 
123, 159, 186, 187, 197, 203. 

Bodoni type, modern version of, 11, 
PRS 

Boethius, Ofera, 1, 160. 

Boileau Despreaux, Nicholas, 
Quvres, 1, 221. 

Boissieu, A. de, Inscrifitions Antiques 
de Lyon, u, 185. 

Boke of St. Albans, The, 1, 120. 

Bologna, Francesco da, 1, 76,128,129. 

Bonasone, G., 1, 164. 

Bonaventura, St., 1, 193. 

Bonhomme, Pasquier, 1, 86, 87. 

Bordazar, Antonio, Mlantificacion, 
etc., 0, 50-52, 71; mentioned, 58. 

Bosch, Jan, m1, 34. 

Bossuet, J. B., Discours sur? Histoire 
Universelle, 1, 211. 

Botteri, B., Orazione Funebre, wu, 
On 

Bouchot, Henri, quoted, 11, 177. 

Boullencourt, L. J., de, Description 
Générale de l’ Hostel Royal des In- 
valides, 1, 206. 
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Bourgoing, Chevalier de, quoted, 1, 
56. 

Bowyer, William I, m, 101 and 7., 
1025 lddvand’ 72,6 t34emlsG5 377, 
139. 

Bowyer, William II, m, 101 7., 137. 

Boydell, John and Josiah, u, 144, 
145, 147. 

“* Boydell Shakspeare,’’ 11, 123, 144. 

Bradford, William, m, 151. 

Brahe, Tycho, m1, 30, 31. 

Brandt, Gerard, La Vie de Michel 
de Ruiter, u, 32. 

Brant, Sebastian, Stultifere Naves, 
1, 108. 

Breda, Jacobus de, 1, 95. 

Breitinger, J. J., Dichtkunst, 1, 147. 

Breitkopf, Bernhard C., specimen, 
I, 154, 155, 156; mentioned, 147, 
154, u, 44. 

Breitkopf, J. G. I., 1, 148, 150, 155, 
262, iLL Se 

Breton, Richard, 1, 201. 

Bréves, Savary de, 1, 208, 238. 

Bréviaire de Paris, 1, 85. 

Breviarium Gothicum, etc., u, 55, 
56. 

Brieven . . . den Johan de Witt, u, 
rerery 

Briquet specimen, 1, 268, 269. 

British Museum, Facsimiles from 
Early Printed Books in the,1,617. 

British Museum, Catalogue of Books 
printed in the XVth Century now 
insihegia Ole 

Brito Jeytyeoreeloos 

Brocar. See Guillen de Brocar. 

Broctes, B. H., Irdisches Ver gniigen 
in Gott, 1, 147. 

Brogiotti, A., 1, 167, 181. 

Brothers of the Common Life, 1, 95. 

Browne, Sir T., Works, u, 133. 

Bruce, George, 1, 32, 33. 

Brunelle stl Oe 

Budé, Guillaume, De Philologia, etc., 
1,196; De Transitu Hellenismi, 
etc., 196. 

Bulmer, W., quoted, u, 145-147; 
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mentioned, 121, 123, 124, 143, 
145, 154, 189, 190, 198. 
Bulmer, W., & Co., m1, 144, 147. 
Burger, K., Monumenta Germaniz 
et Italie Typographica,1, 617. 
Burne-Jones, Sir E., u, 202. 
Burney, Charles, History of Music, 
1s) 1183 
Buss Jane tic o.850. 
Buyer, Barthélemy, 1, 89. 
Bynneman, Henry, 0, 128. 
Byron, Lord, Works, u, 191. 


Cane, Thomas, m1, 142. 

Caesar, Commentaries (Sweynheym 
and Pannartz), 1, 83; (Vidoue), 
195, 198; (Vascosan), 198; (EI- 
zevir, 1635), U, 17, (1661), 18; 
(Tonson) ,135. 

Calligraphic types, Spanish, m, 86, 
87. 


Callimachus, Works, 1, 143. 

Calviac, Gilbert de, Civile Honne- 
steté pour les Enfanis, etc.,1, 201. 

Cambridge (Mass.), first press at, 
, 149, 150. 

Cambridge University Press (Eng- 
land), 11, 96 7., 214. 

Camusat, Jean and Denise, 1, 209. 

Canones Afostolorum, 1, 142. 

Capelle, Pierre, quoted, 1, 250,257 7. 

Cappon, Vincent Denys, 1, 262, 269, 
Ziae 

Caractéres ad’ Ecriture, Hi, L8is 182. 

Caract?res de ? Université (of Jean 
Jannon), 1, 235 7., 238, 240, u, 
234, 

Carlos II, nm, 51. 

Carlos HI, patron of Spanish indus- 
tries and arts, u, 54, 55, 77, and 
of Bodoni, 55, 165; makes Ibarra 
court printer, 57; mentioned, 52, 
53, 79, 82, 84, 160, 168. 

Carlos IV, m, 165. 

Carolingian manuscripts, I, 70. 

Carolingian minuscule, 1, 48-51; re- 
vived by Humanists, 53-55. 
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Cartallier, F., specimen, 1, 197. 

““Cases,’’? modern, described, 1, 20- 
22,227n.; theStanhope, 23,24 7.; 
the Lefévre, 24; for foreign lan- 
guages, 24, 

Casiri, Miguel, Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispano Escurialensis, u, 52,71. 

Caslon, William I, and the history of 
English type-cutting, 1, 100 ; his 
origin and career, 101 ff.; death, 
104; specimen of 1734, 103; spe- 
cimen of 1763, 104 and 7., 105, 
117 ; his types considered, 105, 
106; his ornaments, etc., 106, 
107, 240; his types copied, 118, 
119, 120; his ‘“‘English’? roman 
first used in Selden’s Opera, 136, 
137; his types in North America, 
151, 157; mentioned, 1, 20 7., 37, 
I, 21, 44, 85, 110, 121, 125, 236. 

Caslon, William II, m, 103, 105, 
12 

Caslon, William III, buys Jackson’s 
foundry, 1, 122; mentioned, 105, 
and 7. 

Caslon family, the, 1, 105. 

Caslon foundry, later history and 
present ownership of, u, 105 and 
n.; address prefixed to specimen 
of 1785, 119; specimen of 1798, 
121. 

Caslon types, original and later, com- 
pared, u, 195, 196; revival of 
original in 1844, 198, 199; recom- 
mended, 228. 

Castell, Edmund, Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton, u, 98. 

Castro. See Gomez de Castro. 

Catherwood, John James, m1, 105. 

Catherwood, Nathaniel, 1m, 105. 

Catholicon, 1, 63, 64. 

Catullus, Odes, in Latin and Italian, 
1855, DUAR 

Cavalca, D., Espejo de la Cruz, 1, 
108. 

Cavellat, Guillaume, 1, 200. 

Caxton, William, introduced print- 
ing in England, 1, 113; his life, 
113 ff.; at Cologne, 114; quoted, 
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114, 115; his press at Bruges, 
115; in London, 116; his types 
described, 115-118; number of 
books printed by, and their char- 
acteristics, 118, 119 and 7n.; his 
woodcuts and initials, 119 ; histori- 
cal significance of his types, 120; 
books on, 120 7.; his types com- 
pared with Continental ones, 1, 88; 
mentioned, 1, 3, 55, 95, 97. 

Cecchi, Giovanni F., 1, 169. 

Censorship of books, in France, u, 
266-269; in the Netherlands, 269, 
270. 

Century Dictionary, i, 141. 

Cérémonies et Coutumes Réligieuses, 
etc., MW, 34. 

Cervantes, Miguel de, Don Quixote 
(Cuesta), 1, 49, 68 and .; (Ibar- 
Ta) 95s) O97) 7o=75 3) (Chis= 
well), 133; (Tonson), 135. 

César and Stoll, 1, 88. 

Chamberlaine, John, Jmitation of 
Drawings by Holbein, 1, 145. 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia, quoted, 11, 
LOSS a li 

Charlemagne, revival of learning 
under, 1, 48 and 7., 49, 50. 

Chatelain, Zacharie, u, 34. 

Chatto and Windus, t, 215. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, Works (God- 
frey), mu, 126; (Pynson), 126; 
(Islip), 128, 129; (Kelmscott), 
213; Canterbury Tales, 1, 122; 
Dives and Paupfier, 122. 

Chiswick Press, 0, 198, 199, 201, 
204; 216, 237, 238. 

Choffard, Pierre Philippe, 1, 214, 
Dao 

Chronicle of Roderigo of Toledo, u, 
66. 

Chrysostom, St., Works (Eton), u, 
95 and n. 

Cicero, Ofera (Estienne, 1543), 1, 
197; (1538-39), 198; (Elzevir), 
, 17, 18; De Oraiore, 1, 72. 

Cisneros, Cardinal. See Ximenez. 

Civilité type, 1, 131, 201, 202. 

Claeszoon van Balen, Pieter, 0, 27. 
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Clarendon, Earl of, History of the 
Rebellion, 1, 133, 134. 

Clarendon Press, m1, 200. 

Clark, Re & Key n,2005 2015 

‘Classical’? types, u, 159 ff., 163 
and 7. 

Claudin, Anatole, Histoire de ? Im- 
primerie en France, etc., 1, 837., 
1, 186, 224 and m., 225. 

Claye, Jules, Types de Caracteres, 
etc., specimen, m1, 186. 

Clement-Sturme, J. B., & Co., spe- 
cimen, m1, 196. 

Cleland, T. M., m, 235. 

Cloister Press, 1, 216 7. 

Clousier, J. G., 1, 226. 

Clutton-Brock, A., quoted, m, 208. 

Cobden-Sanderson, T. J., m, 211, 
D2. 

Cochin, Charles Nicolas, 1, 242. 

Coci, George, 0, 45, 46, 61, 62, 65. 

Cockerell93S:) Cx, 206-1277, elo. 
216: 

Codex Alexandrinus, i, 121. 

Codex Decretorum (Gratian), 1, 78. 

Coignard, Jean Baptiste II, 1, 219, 
19, ASS). 

Coignard, Jean Baptiste III, 1, 221. 

Colines, Simon de, 1, 190; his italic 
and Greek fonts, 191, 197, 198; 
mentioned, 1, 1987., 200, u, 4, 9. 

Collection des Auteurs Latines (Bar- 
bou), 1, 215 and 7., 222. 

Collége de France, origin of, 1, 233. 

Collombat, Jacques, teaches Louis 
XV to print, 1, 247, 248; men- 
tioned, 269. 

Colonna, Francesco, Ayfinerotoma- 
chia Poliphili (Aldus), 1, 76,199; 
(Batibloom), 199. 

Colour printing, early Spanish ex- 
ample of, m, 62. 

Columna, Aeg. de, Regimento de los 
Princifies, 1, 110. 

Commines, Philippe de, Mémoires, 1, 
246, 247. 

Compania de Impresores y Libreros, 
IW 
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Complutensian Polyglot. See Polyglot 
Bible. 

Composing-room, modern, selection 
of types for, 1, 226 ff. 

Comprehensorium, 1, 105, 107. 

Condivi, Ascanio, Life of Michel- 
agnolo Buonarroti, 1, 214. 

Confession de frere Olivier Mail- 
lard, La, 1, 87. 

Congregation of Propaganda Fide, 
catalogue of, 1, 182; despoiled by 
the French, 183; after 1800, 183, 
184. 

Constable, T. & A., 1, 200, 201, 
238. 

Copper-plates in book illustrations, 
1, 147 .; effect of increasing use 
of, 165, 166, 172. 

Cordoba. See Fernandez de Cordoba. 

Corneille, P., Le Théatre de, 1, 210. 

Coster, Laurens Janszoon, I, 4, 93, 
I, 29. 

““Costeriana,’’ 1, 59, 93. 

Cot, Jean, 1, 269. 

Cot, Pierre, specimen, I, 270. 

Cottrell, Thomas, m, 104, 122, 196. 

Cours des Princifpaux Fleuves, etc., 
I, 247. 

Courses de Testes et de Bague, 1, 
206. 

Cousin, Jehan, Livre de Perspective, 
I, 202 and 2. 

Cramoisy, Sébastien, 1, 206, 207, 
211, 239. 

Crane, Walter, quoted, 1, 70,147 7., 
165. 

Crapelet, G. A., quoted, 1, 248. 

Cratander, Andreas, 1, 143. 

Cromburger, Jacob, m1, 59, 62, 67. 

Cromburger, Johann, m, 60. 

Croniques de France, 1, 87. 

Cuesta, Juan de la, u, 68. 

Cuivres de Cochin, etc., 1, 242, 243. 

Cunningham, W., Cosmographicall 
Glasse, 1, 91, 126. 

Cupi, W., 1, 100. 

Curio, Valentinus, 1, 143. 

Curwen Press, 1, 2167. 
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Danrem, Philippe, 1, 201. 

Daniel, C. H. O., private press, 0, 
200 and 2. 

Daniel, Roger, m1, 131. 

Dante, Alighieri, Divina Commedia 
(Marcolini) ,1, 160,161; (Sessa), 
162, 163; (Zatta), 174, 175; 
(Ashendene), 1, 213; Purgatorio 
(Aldus), 1, 129; Inferno (Ash- 
endene), m1, 213. 

Dauvillier, Hubert, m, 94. 

David, Christophe II, 1, 263 and x. 

David, Jacques Louis, m1, 161. 

Day, John, m, 27, 90-92, 98, 99, 
126 Lele 8 132, 149° 

Daye, Stephen, u, 149. 

IDS Witante, I. bests oi, 1S, BS Vpn 
W, 21, 22, 1047., 135 7., 2427. 

Decellier, Madame, u, 42 and 7. 

Decker, Georg Jacob, 1, 148. 

Declaration of Independence, set in 
Caslon, m, 151. 

Delacolonge foundry (Lyons), speci- 
men, 1, 213, 267, 268. 

Delbene, A., Civitas 
Morum, 1, 206. 

Desbillons, F. J., Fabularum 4so- 
friarum, I, 222. 

“© Descenders,’’ 1, 35-37. 

Descrifition des Fétes données frar la 
Ville de Paris, 1, 213. 

Deviliers, Nicolas, 1, 250. 

Diary of Lady Willoughby (1844), 
1, 199. 

Dibdin, Thomas F., Bibliotheca Shen- 
ceriana, 1, 190; Bibliographical 
Decameron, 190; Typographical 
Antiquities of Great Britain, 190; 
quoted or mentioned, 91, 106,124, 
144 7., 148 n., 188,191. 

Diccionario de la lengua Castellana, 
1, 70 and z., 71. 

Dictes or Sayengis of the Philoso- 
pfhres, The, 1, 116. 

Dictionaries, methods of printing, 11, 
140, 141. 

Didot, Ambroise Firmin, 1, 189 7., 
218, u, 180, 184. 
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Didot, Denis, 1, 216. 

Didot, Félicie, 1, 218. 

Didot, Firmin, 1,217, 218; interested 
in stereotyping, 218 ; translator of 
Virgil, 2183; his sons, 218; men- 
tioned, 157, 158, 186, 225, PPXG). 
227, 230, 0, 177, 179, 180, 184. 

Didot, Francois, 1, 216, 221. 

Didot, Francois Ambroise, 7 ainé: his 
point system, 1, 31, 32, 217; his 
types cut by Waflard, 216; his 
collection of French classics, 216; 
introduces frapier vélin, 217 ; his 
sons, 217; influence of, on Dutch 
printing in eighteenth century, m1, 
43; Baskerville’s influence on, 159 ; 
quoted, 175; mentioned, 1, 38, 
148, 218, 226, 227, 228, u, 55, 
57, 176, 178. 

Didot, Henri, 1, 218. 

Didot, Hyacinthe, 1, 218. 

Didot, Léger, 1, 218. 

Didot, Pierre, ’’ainé: his éditions du 
Louvre, 1, 217 and 7.; heads neo- 
classic movement in printing, 217, 
218, 230, 231; Hpitre sur les Pro- 
gres de ? Imprimerie, 218, 226, 
227, u, 56, 57; Essai de Fables 
OTHEANES,, GCs thy BRC iii, IW/AS'S 
specimen of 1819, 178, 179; men- 
Hlovevesh, Th, BOX, QO. ti, ol, Sh, 
WAS Gos Wiis Wih3s MA, IO, tse 

Didot, Pierre Francois, 1, 216, 218, 
228. 

Didot le jewne, son of Pierre Fran- 
COV, 16, Ailts, PAO. 

Didot, Legrand et Cie., specimen, 11, 
196. 

Didot family, history of, 1, 216-219; 
and the development of nineteenth 
century types, u, 176 ff., 197. 

Didot foundry, types of, sold to Fon- 
derie Générale, m0, 184. 

Didot types and derivatives, books 
printed in, 1, 179, 180; influence 
of, in France, 186; mentioned, 
lio 18 

Doctrina Christiana en la lengua 
Mexicana e Castellana, i, 60. 
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Doctrinal of Sapience, The, 1, 118. 

Dodoens, Rembert, Stirfiium Histo- 
ria, W, 13, 14. 

Dolet, Etienne, Why PE 

Dollar-marks first made in type, 1, 
153. 

*“Domesday’’ character, u, 121, 
PP. 

Donatus, /Elius, 1, 72, 93, 94. 

Dorat, Claude Joseph, Hables Nou- 
velles, 1,224; Les Baisers, 224; 
Lettres en Vers, etc., 229. 

Doves Press, 11, 211, 212. 

Drouart, Ambrose and Jerome 1, 
206. 

Druckschriften des XV bis XVIII 
Jahrhunderts, 1, 62 n. 

Dudley, Robert, Dell’ Arcano del 
Mare, 1, 166. 

Duff, Gordon, Early English Print- 
ing, 1, 55n.; quoted, 118, 119, 
120,121. 

Durandus, G., 1, 63, 65. 

Diirer, Albert, 1, 194 and 7. 

Dutch school of printing, 1, 3 ; and see 
Netherlands. 

Dutch types, in England, 1, 25, 11, 43, 
44, 99,100; in Vienna, 1, 156; ver- 
nacular, 11, 8; in Germany, 44. 

Dwiggins, W. A., quoted, um, 106, 
107. 


Eeun, Miguel de, m, 67. 
““Egyptian’’ types, m, 195 7. 
Fisen, Charles, 1, 214, 224, 259. 
Eliot, John, Indian Bible, u, 149. 
Elstob, Elizabeth, 4n English-Saxon 
Homily, etc., 1, 134, 135 and 7.; 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 135 n. 
“Elzévier ’’ type, modern, m1, 185, 
232) 
Elzevir, Abraham, u, 15. 
Elzevir, Bonaventure, m, 15. 
Elzevir, Daniel, 1, 18, 19, 22, 23. 
Elzevir, widow of Daniel, letter of, to 
wife of Moretus, m1, 19, 20; speci- 
men, 20 and 7., 21. 
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Elzevir, Louis, 1, 22 7., u, 15,19. 

Elzevir books, 1, 37, 1, 15; in 32mo, 
17, 18; in octavo, 18; in folio, 18, 
19. 

Elzevir family, history of, u, 15 ff. ; 
mentioned generally, 1, 150 7., 
238,239, 99> 

Elzevir foundry, later history of, 1, 
Die}, PIS 

Elzevir specimen-sheets (1658 and 
1681), 171355 681) my 20 ete 

Emblems in specimen-books con- 
sidered, 1, 274-276. 

Endters family, 1, 153. 

England, types and printing in: fif- 
teenth century, 1, 113-124; from 
1500 to 1800, u, 88-148; from 
1800 to 1844, 188-197; revival 
of Caslon (1844) and Fell (1877) 
types, 198-201; revival of early 
type-forms and their modern use, 
PUB HOASs 

English law-books, 1, 137. 

Enschedé, Ch., Fonderies de Carac- 
teres dans les Pays-Bas, etc., I, 
98 7.,U, 39; quoted, 1,150 7., 1, 
42, 43. 

Enschedé, Isaac, m1, 36. 

Enschedé, Johannes, I, 98, 11, 23, 34, 
36, 38. 

Enschedé foundry (Haarlem), 1, 37; 
specimens, 38-40, 197. 

Episcopius, Nicolaus, 1, 143. 

Eragny Press, 1, 213. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1, 143; his 
Greek translation of New Testa- 
ment (Froben, 1516), 143, Latin, 
(1521), 144; Antibarbarorum, 
144; La Civilité Puérile, etc., 201. 

Erhardt, Hr., 1, 150, 156, m, 44. 

Ernesti, J. H. G., specimens, 1, 152, 
Moist 

Espinosa, Antonio, specimen, 1, 80, 
81. 

Essex House Press, m1, 214. 

Estienne, Charles, De Dissectione 
Partium Corporis Himani,1,191; 
mentioned, 237. 
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Fstienne, Henri, 1, 190, 192. 

Estienne, Robert, 1, 190, 191, 196, 
Wi OS, AC, OG, QS Sis 
PPM y PR Ac 

Euclid, Elements, 1, 126, 127. 

Eusebius, Prxparatio Evangelica, 
I, 237, 238; mentioned, 73. 

Evelyn, John, quoted, 1, 209, 239, 
240, m1, 16 and 7., 30. 


Ppeievr de Basilea, 1, 106, 107, 
LOSS Lao”, 

Fann Street Foundry, m, 121. 

Fell, Dr. John, types imported by, 
Il, 95, 96 and 7., 97; mentioned, 
AA. 

**Fell’’ types, modern use of, 11, 200; 
ornaments, 238. 

Fénelon, Frangois de S. de la Mothe-, 
Guvres, 1, 228; Aventures de 
Télémaque, 228. 

Fenollar, B., Obres e Trobes, 1, 105. 

Fenzo, Modesto, 1, 173. 

Ferdinand, Duke of Parma, and Bo- 
doni, 1, 164, 165, 168, 171; men- 
tioned, 55. 

Fernandez de Cordoba, Alonso, 1, 
105. 

Fernel, Jean, Monalosihxrium and 
Cosmo Theoria, 1, 197. 

Fertel, Martin, Science Pratique de 
’ Imprimerie, 1, 26, 260 n. 

Feyerabend, Sigmund, Zhurnier 
Buch, 1, 140, 141. 

Fichet, G., 1, 83, 84, 188, m1, 248. 

Fifield, A., 1, 98. 

Fifteen Oes, 1,121. 

Figgins, Vincent, specimens, 0, 122, 
194 ., 196, 236. 

Finé, Oronce, De Rebus Mathemati- 
cis, etc., I, 200; mentioned, 198. 

Firmin-Didot, house of, 1, 218. 

Flaxman, John, illustrations to the 
Iliad, 11, 161. 

Fleischman, J. M.,1, 23, 34, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 43. 

Fliscus, Grammatica, 1,107. 
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Florets, m, 238 ff. 

Florio, John, ew World of Words, 
m, 141. 

Focard, Jacques, Parafihrase de 
? Astrolabe, 1, 199. 

Fonderie Générale, Paris, specimen, 
ml, 184, 185. 

Fonderie Mayeur, m1, 186, 232, 237. 

Font of type, numerous characters 
in, 1, 8; standard, 16, 17; classes 
of characters in, 18. 

Fontenai, Abbé de, quoted, nm, 16, 
108, 109. 

Fontenelle, Bernard le B. de, 
Quvres Diverses, u, 34. 

Ford, Richard, quoted, 1, 104, 1, 73, 
Sor 

Foulis, Andrew, 1, 186, 230, m1, 117, 
TLS elo Ao as 193. 

Foulis, Robert, 1, 186, 230, m, 117, 
HS} WEIS ah IIE le bey a Mea ye 

Fournier, Antoine, 1, 254, 256. 

Fournier, Francois, 1, 248 and 7. 

Fournier, Jean Claude, and his chil- 
dren, 1, 205, 248. 

Fournier, Jean Frangois, fils, 1, 249; 
specimens, 250 and 7., 251. 

Fournier, Jean Pierre, /’ainé: his 
foundry, 1, 248; marries Charlotte 
Pichault, 249; his daughters, 250, 
251; mentioned, 205, 257, 262, 
266, 273. 

Fournier, Pierre Simon, de jeune: his 
point: system), 15) 2 Otte 3 2)n oli, 
252; his career, 251 ff.; Manuel 
Typographique (1764, 1766), 
252, 260and7., 261ff.,m, 81,171, 
240; specimen-books, 1, 252 and 
n., 254, 262-264; other works 
of, 253; his marriage, 253; his 
houses in Paris, 253, 254 and 7.; 
death and éloge of, 254, 255 and 
n.; his widow carries on foundry, 
256; his types described, 257 ff.; 
type ornaments, 264, 265; special 
characters, 265; quoted, 1, 28- 
Sil AOS lol loon 1O nl 9 Los 
204, 205, 207, 215, 216, 241 7., 
DAS e259 OO 202, 2035 2075 Il, 
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35, 36, 53, 103, 104, 108; men- 
tioned, 1, 148, 184, 185, 186, 216, 
OY, PIONS OP he Ds). DA 5 Pe 
PHN PA eiy AFI JEO, By, Bit auhy “keys 
44, 83, 84, 153 and 7., 164. 

Fournier, Simon Pierre, son of Pierre 
Simon (le jeune), 1, 256; men- 
tioned, 251, 254, 257 and 7., I, 
152 and 7., 153. 

Fournier family, importance of, in 
history of French type-founding, 1, 
257; genealogical table of, 258. 

Fox, Justus, 1, 151. 

Foxe, John, Book of Martyrs, u, 92. 

Fraktur type, 1, 62, 139 ff., 145, 
146, 148, 149, 150, 153, 155, 
156, 157. 

France, types and printing in: fif- 
teenth century, 1, 82-92; from 
1500 to 1800, 188-276; the Didots, 
um, 176-180; nineteenth century 
foundries and specimens, 181-187; 
modern, 222-225. 

Francis de Sales, St., Introduction a 
la Vie dévote, 1, 240. 

Francois I, reign of, 1, 189, 190; 
mentioned, 195, 233, 234, 238. 

Francour, Jean de, 1, 101. 

Frank fort-on-the-Main, foundries at, 
ify KO, 

Franklin, Benjamin, and the Four- 
niers, 1, 257 and 2.; quoted, m1, 56, 
57, 150, 151; letters to Bodoni, 
167, 168; mentioned, 1, 59, 217, 
PAN gy Ary CAE Sy ly I) ias alte ahs kei 
UAvand7. 139 Shel Ow Loo. 

Franklin, James, m, 150. 

Fréart, Roland, Parallele de ? Archi- 
tecture Antique et de la Moderne, 
1, 209. 

Frederick the Great, 1, 148, 151. 

Freiburger, M., 1, 83, 85. 

French books published in Nether- 
lands, m1, 34, 35. 

French and Italian printing con- 
trasted, 1, 198, 199. 

French Old Style, m, 232. 

French printing -offices, early, uw, 
251, 252. 
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French Script, m, 236. 

French types imitated in Germany, 
1, 148. 

Freylinghausen, J. A., 42 Abstract 
of the Whole Doctrine, etc., 1,189, 
190. 

Frisius, Gemma, Les Princifies 
d’ Astronomie, etc., 1, 200. 

Froben, Johann, 1, 143, 144, m, 66, 
89. 

Froschauer, Chrystoph, Kunstrich 
Buch, 1, 142. 

Fry, Edmund, Pantographia, wu, 
120. 

Fry, Edmund, & Co., specimen of 
1787, u, 120,121; of 1816, 196. 

Fry, Henry, m, 120. 

Fry, Joseph, u, 118, 120. 

Frys J6 Cos) specimens 1) 113° 
VAIO LL, 

Fry and Kammerer, u, 154. 

Fry and Pine, a, 118. 

Fry and Steele specimen, 1, 120,121. 

Fry’s Type Street Letter Foundry, 
ite SAA 

Fuchs, Leonard, De Historia Stir- 
hium, 1, 144, 145. 

Fuhrmann, G. L., specimen, 1, 134, 
146, 147. 

Fuller, Thomas, quoted, u, 4; Holy 
and Profane State, 131. 

Fundamentbuch, 1, 141. 

Fust, Johann, and Schoeffer, Peter, 1, 
OIRO 256 Gpeeleno oe 


Gar Antonio de Borbon, Don, 
translation of Sallust, m1, 56, 58, 
ENS (ON ic 

Gaguin, Robert, 1, 84, 195. 

Gallner, type-cutter, 1, 151. 

Game and Playe of the Chesse, The, 
gy Daye 

Gando, Francois, le jeune, 1, 249, 
PAG 

Gando, Jean Louis, I, 271. 

Gando, Nicholas, / ainé, specimen, 1, 
271, 272, 273. 
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Garamond, Claude, 1, 234; relation of 
his types to Jenson and Aldus, 234, 
235; his grecs du roi, 234-238; 
his types now in collection of Im- 
primerie Nationale, 238; revived 
use of his types, 11, 224, 225 ; men- 
tioned, 1, 191, 205, 207,243, 245, 
249, 259, 268, u, 4, 6, 7, 22, 36, 
Wie Wie 

Garnier, J. B., 1, 220. 

Gasparini Epistole, 1, 83, 84. 

Gasparini Orthographia, 1, 84. 

Gast, Matthew, um, 48, 49. 

Ged, William, m1, 99 7. 

General Councils, Acts of, 1, 240. 

Geographical works, Dutch, u, 23, 
24, 29, 30. 

George III, u, 147 7. 

Gering, Ulrich, 1, 83, 85, 86. 

Gering and Rembolt, 1, 191. 

German printers in Spain, 1, 99, 103. 

Germany, types and printing in: 
fifteenth century, 1, 58-69; from 
1500 to 1800, 139-158; modern, 
, 219-221. 

Gessner, Christian F., Buchdrucker- 
kunst und Schrifigiesserey,1, 154, 
i, 44, 

Geyssler, Valentine, specimen, 1,134. 

Gil, Geronimo, 1, 74, 82, 83, 86. 

Gillé, J., specimen, m1, 181 7.; men- 
tioned, 1, 148, 273. 

Gillé, J. G., fils, specimen, m1, 181, 
183. 

Giunta, Filippo di, 1, 160. 

Giunta, Luc Antonio di, 1, 160. 

Giunti, the, 1, 130. 

Glover, Jose, 1, 149. 

Godfrey, Thomas, m1, 126. 

Godfrey of Boloyne, 1, 117, u, 131. 

Goethe, J. W. von, Faust, 1, 149; 
Withelm Meister, 149; mentioned, 
154, 155. 

Golden Legend, The, 1, 120. 

Goldoni, Carlo, Ofere Teatrale, 1, 
Wire 

Goldsmith and Parnell, Poems by, i, 
123, 124, 
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Goltz (Goltzius) , Hubert, Opera, u, 
52; Vive Omnium fere Impera- 
torum Imagines, 27; C. Julius 
Cesar, etc., 28. 

Gomez de Castro, Alvar, De Rebus 
Gestis a Francisco Ximenio, u, 67, 
79. 

Gonzalez de Avila, G., Teatro de las 
Grandezas de. . . Madrid, n, 69. 

Goodhue, Bertram G., 1, 217, 234. 

Gorgonzola, Nicolas, 1, 159. 

Goschen, Georg Joachim, 1, 149. 

Gottsched, J. C., Critischer Dicht- 
kunst, 1, 147. 

Goudy, Frederic W., u, 234, 235; 
specimen, 2347. 

Gourmont, Gilles de, 1, 236 7. 

Gower, John, Confessio Amantis, 1, 
I, MAG. 

Grafton, Richard, nm, 90, 129 7. 

Grandjean de Fouchy, Philippe: his 
romain du roi, 1, 241 and 7., 242, 
243, 244, m, 159, 187, 225; his 
form of serif, 159; revived use of 
his types, 224; mentioned, 1, 7, 
254, 259, 264, 271, 1, 186, 197. 

Granjon, Robert, civilité types, 1, 
201, 202; italic, 203, 204; men- 
tioned, 131, 167, 179 and 7., 181, 
249, 250, 0, 4, 5, 7, 8 and 7., 41. 

Grapheus, J., 1, 27. 

Grave, Nicolas de, m1, 26. 

Gray, Thomas, Six Poems (Dods- 
ley), 1,140; Poems (Foulis) , 143; 
quoted, 88; mentioned, 165. 

Grecs du roi. See Garamond. 

Greek mss., Aldus’s imitation of, 1, 
12a 8rand 77. 

Greek Testament, I, 240. 

Greek types, De Colines’, 1, 191; 
Garamond’s, 234-238; “‘ Royal,”’ 
238 (and see Silver Letter); in 
Complutensian Polyglot, u, 46; 
Hibbert’s, 192; Image’s, 215; 
Proctor’s, 215, 216 and 7. 

Green, Samuel, 11, 149, 150. 

Griffi, Francesco, 1, 76, 128, 129. 

Grismand, J., 0, 98. 
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Groot, J. de, specimen, 1, 42. 

Groppo, Antonio, 1, 174. 

Groulleau, Estienne, 1, 200, 11, 80 2. 

Grover, James, 11, 99, 103. 

Grover, Thomas, 1, 99. 

Gryphius, J., 1, 162. 

Gryphius, Sebastian, 1, 204. 

Guérin, Maurice de, Le Centaur, u, 
life 

Guérin (H.L.) and Delatour (L.F.), 
1, 214, 271. 

Guicciardini, L., Descrittione di Tutti 
i Paesi Bassi, 1, 28; mentioned, 13. 

Guillen de Brocar, Arnald, 1, 106, 
108, m1, 46, 47, 65. 

Gumiel, Diego de, 1, 111. 

Gutenberg, Johannes, perfected in- 
vention of movable types, 1, 3, 4, 
53 mentioned, 61, 63, 84, 90. 

Guyot, Francois, 1, 4, 5, 49. 

Guzman, Perez de, Cronica de Don 
Juan II (Brocar), m, 47, 65; 
(Monfort), 58, 77, 78. 


Haas, Wilhelm, 1, 151. 

Hacons Wien tse Ie 

Haebler, Konrad, Typographie 
Ibérique du Quinziéme Siecle, 1, 
102 .; Early Printers of Spain 
and Portugal, 102 n.; quoted, 99, 
100-102, m, 45, 47, 61, 62, 65; 
mentioned, 1, 106, 107. 

Haener, Henri, 1, 251, 267. 

Hagenbach, Peter, 1, 109, 1, 45, 61. 

Hall, F. W., quoted, 1, 49, 50, 537. 

Hany Ulrich ie) 7250795 

Hanmer, Sir Thomas, his edition of 
Shakespeare, 1, 139. 

Hansard, ThomasC.., quoted, 1, 195, 
196. 

Hansy, Honoré T, de, 1, 273. 

Harmsen & Co., m1, 42. 

Harper, Thomas, m1, 131. 

Hart, Horace, u, 977. 

Harvard College, and the first Colo- 
nial press, 1, 149, 150; types 
given to, by Hollis, 150 and 7. 
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Hatfield, Arnold, m, 131. 

Hautin, Pierre, 1, 195, 213, 250, 
ll, 4. 

Hawkins (Rush C.) Collection, 1, 68 
and 7., 95. 

Hebrew types, Le Bé’s, 1, 204, 205. 

** Height-to-paper,”’ I, 34 7. 

Héle, Georges de la, Masses, u, 5, 
13, 

Helvetiorum Respfublica, u, 16. 

Hémery, J. d’, 0, 267. 

Henric of Delft, 1, 97, 98. 

Hentzsken, Michael, 1, 142. 

Herbort, J., Jenson’s successor, I, 74. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, effect of 
discovery of, on design, 11, 160. 

Herder, J. G. von, Briefe, 1, 148. 

Hérissant, Jean T.,1, 262, 269. 

Hérissant, Marie N. (Estienne) , spe- 
cimen, I, 269. 

Hewitt, Graily, u, 213. 

Heynlin, Johann,1, 83, 84,89; 11,248. 

Hibbert, Julian, Book of the Orprhic 
Hymns, u, 192 and n. 

Hispanic Society of America, um, 
68 n. 

Historia von D. Johann Fausten, 1, 
146. 

History of the River Thames, u, 147. 

Hobby Horse, The Century Guild, 1, 
201. 

Holland, Philemon, translation of 
Pliny, u, 130. 

Holland. See Netherlands. 

Holle, L., 1, 66. 

Hollis, Thomas, 11, 101 72.,150 and 7. 

Holtrop, J. W., Monuments Typro- 
graphiques des Pays-Bas, 1, 93 
and 7., 94. 

Holyoke, Edward, quoted, m, 101 7. 

Homer, Jliad and Odyssey (Foulis) , 
1, 117, 143; Iliad (Bowyer), 136. 

Hondius, H., nm, 29. 

Hondius, J., 0, 24, 28, 29, 30. 

Hongre, Pierre, 1, 90. 

Hooft, Pieter C., MNVederlandsche 
Historien, ur, 32. 
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Horace, Ofera (Miscomini), 1, 80; 
(édition du Lowvre), 217, 231; 
(Imprimerie Royale) ,240; (Pine) , 
11, 137, 138; (Foulis), 143 ; (Di- 
dot), 163 7., 178 ; Odes and Enis- 
tles, 1, 197. 

Hore ad usum Sarum (Caxton), 1, 
117; (Pynson), 123; (Notary and 
Barbier), 121, 122. 

Hore Beate Virginis ad usum Pari- 
siensem, 1,191. 

Horman, W., Vulgaria, u, 89, 125. 

Hornby, C. H. St. John, m1, 213. 

Horne, Herbert P., The Century 
Guild Hobby Horse, 1, 201; types 
designed by, 214. 

Hostingue, printer at Rouen, 11, 89 7. 

Hours, Books of, 1, 88; and see Ho- 
Te. 

Hours of work, mu, 270, 271. 

Housman, Laurence, 1, 238. 

Hugo, Obsidio Bredana, 1, 14. 

Humanistic mss., and Italian roman 
types, 1, 70. 

Humanistic writing, a revival of Car- 
olingian minuscule, 1, 53 and 7., 
54, 55; results of its adoption, 56. 

Humanists’ Library, The, u, 215. 

Hume, David, History of England, 
11835 

Hurio, Francesco del, m1, 70. 

Hurus, Juan, 1, 106. 

Hurus, Pablo, 1, 104, 106, 107, 108, 
109, 110. 

Hurus printing-house, m1, 45, 46. 

Husz, Martin, 1, 89. 

Husz, Matthieu, 1, 91. 

Hutten, Ulrich, De Unitate Eccle- 
siz Conservanda, 1, 142. 

Hutz and Sanz, 1, 110. 

Hyfinerotomachia Polipphili. See Co- 
lonna. 


I, CAPITAL, originally represented J 
also, 1, 22 and 7., 23, 0, 236. 

Ibarra, Joachin, his career, u, 54 
ff.; court printer, 55, 57; books 
printed by, 55, 56, 71-75; rivalry 
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between Didot and, 55, 56; his 
death, 57; his office carried on by 
hiswidow and sons, 59 ; mentioned, 
ity JEPC7dey UMeKO}, PANS anes ee, (327. 

Iciar, Juan de, 1, 110 and x. 

Ideograms, 1, 40 and 7. 

Ifern, Pedro, specimen, m1, 84, 85. 

Il Francia. See Raibolini. 

Image, Selwyn, m1, 215. 

Imprenta Real, 11, 79 ; specimen, 85, 
86; mentioned, 59, 69. 

Impressao Regio (Lisbon), m, 54 7. 

Imprimerie Nationale, and Gara- 
mond’s types, 1, 238; “‘historical 
types’”’ of, 1, 186; comparative 
table of, 186, 187; and see next 
entry. 

Imprimerie Royale, founded, 1, 238 
ff.; first books printed at, 240, 
241;Grandjean’s types(romain du 
roi) castfor, 241,242, 243; Luce’s 
types and ornaments bought for, 
245, 246; aided by royal subven- 
tions, 246, 247; productions of, 
248 7.; specimen, 1, 184; men- 
tioned, 1, 212, u, 179; and see 
Garamond. 

Index Expurgatorius, 1, 180. 

Initial letters, calligraphic, in early 
French books, I, 87, 88, 91; en- 
graved, in early Spanish books, 
100, 111; selection of, for modern 
composing-room, Il, 237. 

Irish type, 1, 95 7. 

Islip, Adam, m1, 128, 130. 

Italian art, influence of, in France, 1, 
190. 

Italian cursive handwriting, and italic 
type, I, 125, 128, 129. 

‘Ttalian letter?’ (roman), m1, 89, 91. 

Italic, Aldine, 1, 125 ff.; reasons for 
invention of, 126, 127, 128; based 
on Italian cursive hand, 128, 129; 
model for all later italic types, 
129; different names of, 129; 
counterfeited at Lyons, whereitalic 
capitals were first added, 130. 

Italy, types and printing in: fifteenth 
century, 1, 70-81; Aldine italic, 
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125-132; from 1500 to 1800, 159- 
187; Bodoni, m, 163-175; mod- 
ern, 221, 222. 


J , CAPITAL, I used for, in early times, 
I, 22, 23, u, 236; differentiated 
from I, 1, 22 7.; lower-case, dif- 
ferentiated from i, 22 7., 23. 

Jacobi, J. G., Jris, 1, 148. 

Jackson, Joseph: his “‘peculiar’’ 
fonts, u, 121; his foundry sold 
to Caslon, 122; mentioned, 104, 
105 7. 

Jacquemin, type-cutter, m, 179, 184. 

Jacquinot, Dominique, L’ Usage de 
l’ Astrolabe, 1, 200. 

James, Thomas, 1, 99 7., 100. 

James foundry, obtains types from 
Holland, m, 99, 100; purchased 
by Mores, 102 7. 

Jannon, Jean, 1, 235, 238, 240, 11, 234. 

Jaugeon, Nicolas, 1, 7, 11, 241and 7. 

Jenson, Nicolas, at Venice, 1, 73; his 
roman types, 73, 74, 79; his gothic 
types, 74, 78; books printed and 
published by, 74; contemporary 
eulogy of, 74-76; mentioned, 71, 
DVN CYB sais WA. Wis UG, ZO, 
AOE, Bile, Bali, Psi 

Jobin, Bernhard, 1, 141. 

Johannot, Tony, m, 180. 

John of Westphalia, 1, 97. 

Johnson, Lawrence, m1, 156. 

Johnson, Samuel, quoted, 1, 126; 
Dictionary, u, 140,141; Rasselas, 
189. 

Joly, Maurice P., 1, 267. 

Jombert, CAs 3,222. 

Jordan, Peter C., m, 156. 

Josephus, Flavius, Works, 1, 193, 
194; History of the Jews, 200,201. 

Junius, Francis: his gift of Gothic, 
Saxon, and other types to Oxford, 
I, 95, 96; Hiymologicum Angli- 
canum, 135 n. 

Junta, Tomas, m1, 69. 

Juvenal, Satires (Du Pré), 1, 91; 
(Imprimerie Royale), 241. 
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Juvenal and Persius (Aldus), 1, 126, 
128; Baskerville, u, 112; (Chis- 
wick Press, 198, 199. 


Kanter, Berlin type-founder, 1, 
10 Ue 

Kauffmann, Angelica, 1, 161. 

Keblin, Ignace A.,1, 180. 

Kelmscott Press, established by W. 
Morris, 1, 204; editions of, con- 
sidered, 204, 205, 207, 208, 216. 

Kerver, Jacques, 1, 191, 199. 

Kerver, Thielman, 1, 193. 

Ketelaer and Leempt, Dutch print- 
ers, 1, 94, 95. 

Klopstock, F. G., Messias, 1, 147. 

Koberger, Anton, 1, 63, 64, 65, II, 
207. 

Koler, Andr., 1, 156. 

K6nnecke, Gustav, Ailderatlas zur 
Geschichte der deutschen National- 
litteratur, 1, 141 n. 

Kranz, Martin, 1, 83, 85. 


Lia Fonrate, Jean de, Fables Choi- 
sies, 1, 213, 215, 222 and 7., 223 
and n.; Contes (édition des fer- 
miers-généraux), 215; (édition 
du Louvre), 217. 

La Motte, Antoine H. de, Fudles 
Nouvelles, 1, 219, 220. 

La Rochelle, Née de, quoted, m1, 57. 

Lactantius, Opera, I, 72. 

Laet, J. de, Gallia, u, 16. 

Laigue, Estienne de, 1, 195. 

Lama, Giuseppe de, 1, 168, 173 n. 

Lamesle, Claude, specimen, 1, 213, 
270, 271; mentioned, 202. 

Latin alphabet, 1, 38-57. 

Latin writing, periods in history of, 
1, 42 ff.; and see Carolingian mi- 
nuscule, Humanistic writing. 

Laud, William, m1, 95, 96. 

Laurent, J. F., m1, 183 and n. 

Le Bé, Guillaume I: his Hebrew 
types, 1, 204, 205; mentioned, m1, 
AO i's 
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Le Bé, Guillaume II, letter of, to 
Moretus, m, 5, 6; mentioned, 1, 
205, 212. 

Le Bé, Guillaume II, and his daugh- 
ter, 1, 205, 248; mentioned, 0, 36. 

Le Bé foundry, 1, 266. 

L’Kcluse, Charles de, Rariorum 
Stirpium Hispanie Historia, u, 
1011513; 

Le Févre, Raoul, 1, 114. 

Le Jay, Gui Michel, Polyglot Bible, 
I, 208, 238, u, 98, 103. 

Le Mercier, P. G., 1, 213. 

Le Monnier (Abbé), Fétes des 
Bonnes-Gens de Canon, i, 1637. 

Le Petit, Jules, Bibliographie des 
Principrales Editions, etc.,1, 232 n. 

Le Petit, Pierre, 1, 209, 210. 

Le Preux, Poncet, 1, 195. 

Le Rouge, Pierre, 1, 88,233. 

Le Roy, Guillaume, 1, 89. 

Le Royer, Jean, 1, 202. 

Le Sueur, Nicolas, 1, 223. 

Leeu, Gerard, 1, 95. 

Lefévre, Th.,1, 24. 

Leger, L., specimen, m1, 183, 184. 

Legouvé, Gabriel, Le Mérite des 
Femmes, etc., 11, 163 7. 

Legrand, type-founder at Avignon, 
Tees O 

Lemercier, Pierre G., 1, 273. 

Lenzoni, C., La Clori, 1, 168. 

Lesage, A. L., Gil Blas, u, 180. 

Leslie, Charles, Theological Works, 
Tiel S Opel oO. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, WVathan 
der Weise, 1, 148. 

Letters of Charlotte, The, 1, 143. 

Letters of Indulgence, 1, 60, 61. 

Lettersnijder, Cornelis Henriczoon, 
11, 26 and 2. 

Lettersnijder, Jan, 1, 26. 

Lettou, John, 1, 122. 

Lettre batarde, 1, 55, 60, 86 and n., 
87, 91, 92, 96, 116, 122, 124, 192; 
(Mouchon’s, 1890), m1, 222. 

igi Ue jfOrmM@s,  s, (BO, Oil, (2, 
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86 and 7., 89, 90, 93, 96, 116, 
117, 121, 122, 124, 192,193,194, 
Uy 

Lettre de somme,t, 60,63 and n., 64. 

Lettre francoyse dart et de main. 
See Civilité type. 

Leyes del Quaderno, etc., 1, 110. 

Leyes for la Brevedad des los 
Pleitos,1, 109. 

Liber Festivalis, 1, 120. 

Libros Menores, 1, 108. 

Lied auf die Schlacht von Pavia, 1, 
141. 

Lilio de Medicina, 1, 110. 

Lille, Abbé de; 1, 226, 227. 

Lipsius, Justus, m, 11, 13. 

Littlefield, George E., m1, 149 7. 

Littleton, Sir Thomas, Zenores WVo- 
velli, 1, 122. 

Liturgical works in Spain, 1, 50. 

Livermore, Martin, mu, 105. 

Livy, Ofera (Coci), u, 62, 65; 
(Wetstein and Luchtmans), 33. 

Lobel, Mathias de, nm, 13. 

Lobinger, Pancr., 1, 156. 

Loneissen,G.E., Von Zeumen,t,141. 

Loritus, Henricus, Dodecachordon, 
Telos 

Lorraine, Jean de, 1, 897. 

Los Santos, Francisco de, Descrifi- 
cion breve, etc., 1, 69, 70. 

Lothaire, Cardinal, Compendium 
Breve, 1, 89. 

Lottin, Augustin Martin, 1, 212, 
247, 251, 266 and 72., 268, 272. 

Louis XIII, 1, 207, 209, 238. 

Louis XIV, 1, 206, 241, 242, 246, 
Di De 

Louis XV, 1, 245, 247, 275. 

Louis XVI,1, 48, 216, 247, 272, 275. 

Louis Philippe, 1, 276. 

Louvain, early printing at, 1, 95, 96, 
97, 98. 

Louveau, J., 1, 201. 

Lower-case letters, beginnings of, 1, 
AS. 

Loyson specimen, I, 268. 
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Lucan, Pharsalia (Renouard), 1, 
230; (Strawberry Hill), u, 140. 

Luce, Louis: his types, 1, 244, 245, 
246; his Essai d’une Nouvelle Ty- 
fographie, etc., 244 and n., 245 ; 
Epreuve du Premier Alfphabeth 
Droit et Penché, 246 andn.; men- 
tioned, 148, 259, 263, u1, 159, 160, 
181, 187. 

Lucena, Juan de, Refreticion de Amo- 
TCS UC Lge LOE 

Luchtmans, Samuel, m1, 33. 

Luckombe, Philip, History of Print- 
ing, U, 104 n. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, Italian 
translation of, 1, 163 7. 

Luther, Erasmus, specimen, 1, 135; 
mentioned, 150 and 7. 

Luther, Martin, German Bible, 1, 
145, 146; mentioned, 143, 150. 

Lutheran Foundry, 1, 150 and z., 
ec 

Lyons, early printing at, 1, 89-91; Al- 
dus’s italic pirated at, 130; print- 
ing at, in sixteenth century, 202- 
204; printers’ strike at, in 1539, 
Il, 253-256, and its results, 258. 


Mc<crrery, John, The Press, u, 
124, 189; specimen, 124 7. 

McCulloch, William, quoted, m1, 152, 
153. 

McKerrow, R. B., u, 93 and 7. 

Mabre-Cramoisy, Sébastien, 1, 211 
and 7. 

Machlinia, William de, 1, 97, 117, 
122, IE OO. 

Mackail, J. W., quoted, m, 210 7. 

Mackellar, Thomas, m1, 156. 

Mackellar, Smiths and Jordan, un, 
156. 

Madan, Falconer, Zhe Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, u, 97 n. 

Magalotti, Lorenzo, Count, Saggi 
di Naturali Esferienze, etc., 1, 
169. 

Mainz, early printing at, by Guten- 
berg, 1, 4, 5; earliest dated piece 
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of printing printed at, 60; other 
works printed at, 61 ff.; sack of 
(1462), causes printers to scatter 
through Europe, 67; their chief 
customers, 67, 68; the types they 
made, 68, 69; went mostly to Italy, 
69; at Subiaco, 71. 

Malo de Lugue, Eduardo, Estadli- 
cimientos Ultramarinos, etc., HU, 
(ean (Ase 

Malory, Sir T., Morte Darthur, u, 
QU. 

Mame, A. H. A., 11, 182. 

Manifulus Curatorum, 1, 85, 106. 

Manni, Joseph, 1, 171. 

Mansion, Colard, 1, 95, 96, 97, 115, 

116, 119, u, 89. 

Manuel de Mena, Francisco, 1, 52. 

Manuale Burgense, 1, 108. 

Manuscripts, first printed books imi- 
tations of late, 1, 38, 39; copying 
of, under Charlemagne, 48, 49; 
relation of gothic types to, 48, 52, 
53, 60; Italian and early printed 
books, 80, 81; and printing, 136, 
137; and see Humanistic writing. 

Manutius, Aldus. See Aldus. 

Manutius, Paul, 1, 180, 181. 

Mappa, Adam Gerard, 0, 152. 

Marcellin-Legrand, 11, 179, 184,187. 

Marcolini, F., 1, 160. 

Marder, Luse & Co.,1, 33. 

Mariana, Juande, Historia General 
de Esfafia, 1, 56, 58, 77. 

Mariette, Denis, m1, 261. 

Marillier, Clément Pierre, 1, 214, 

224, 

Marin, Antonio, 1, 59, 79. 

Marshall, Thomas, quoted, um, 96, 

97; mentioned, 43. 

Martens, Thierry, 1, 96, 1, 26, 27. 

Martial, Epigrams, 1, 197. 

Martin, Edme, 1, 209. 

Martin, Robert, m, 114. 

Martin, William: his types, m, 123, 
124 and 2., 230; mentioned, 121, 
144 and n., 145, 146, 147, 189. 

Martinez, Antonio, 1, 108. 
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Martinez de Jaravia, Antonio. See 
Nebrija, Antonio de. 

Mathematical signs, early use of, 1, 
18 7. 

Matthaeus of Flanders, 1, 105, 106. 

Mattioli, P. A., commentary on Di- 
oscorides, 1, 173 7. 

Maximes Morales et Politiques tirées 
de Télémaque, 1, 247. 

Mayeur. See Fonderie Mayeur. 

Maziéres, Veuve, 1, 220. 

Médailles sur les Principaux Evé- 
nemenis du Regne de Louis le 
Grand, 1, 242. 

Medici, Cardinal Ferdinand de’, 1, 
134. 

Medici Society, London, m1, 215. 

Mellottée, Paul, 1, 249. 

Mena. See Manuel de Mena. 

Mendez, F., Typographia Espafiola, 
WH, 52, 53, 55, 59, 82 n. 

Mendoza. See Salazar de Mendoza. 

Mentelin, John, 1, 65, 66, m1, 206. 

Mer des Hystoires, 1, 88,91. 

Mercator, m1, 23. 

Mercatorand Hondius, Atlas Novus, 
idly 2A) 

Merrymount Press, 1, 214, 217. 

Mexico, first American book printed 
in (1539), m1, 60. 

Microcosm of London, The, i, 191. 

Millar, A., m, 139. 

Miller & Richard, “‘Series of Old 
Founts,’’ 0, 230, 236. 

Milton, John, Works (Baskerville), 
11,109, 110; Poetical Works (Bul- 
mer), 144, 145; Paradise Lost 
(Foulis) ,143 ; Early Poems (Vale 
Press), 211. 

Miroir de Vie Humaine, 1, 89. 

Mirouer de la Redemption, Le, 1, 89. 

Mirror of Consolation, 1,121. 

Mirrour of the World, 1, 117. 

Miscomini, Antonio, 1, 79, 80. 

Missal, Bamberg (1481 and 1488), 
1, 62 and n.; Sarum (Notary), 
121, (Pynson), 123; Toledan, 
109; and see following entries. 
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Missale Diocesis Coloniensis, 1, 191. 

Missale Parisiense, 1, 86. 

Missale Romanum, u, 45, 46. 

Missale Salisburgense, 1, 62. 

Missale secundum usum Lugduni, 
35 Oe 

Missarum Musicalium, 1, 195,196. 

Molé jeune, specimens, m1, 182; men- 
tioned, 184. 

Moliére (J. B. Poquelin, dit), @uvres 
(Prault), 1, 230; (Didot), 230. 
Molini (G. C.) and Lamy (P.M.), 1, 

2 if 

Momoro, A.F.,1, 249 and 7. 

Monfort, Benito, m, 52, 56, 58 and 
an (ike (Ace 

Monnet, Jean, Anthologie Francoise, 
ClCs ly 22a5) cons 

Montaigne, Michel de, Essays, 1, 
Or 

Montano, Benito A., m, 4, 13. 

Montfaucon, Monuwmens dela Mon- 
archie Francoise, 1, 220. 

Moore, Isaac, & Co., specimen, u, 
Talis}. 

Morales, Juan Gomez, m1, 51, 52. 

Morante, Diaz, Arte Vueva de Es- 
cribir, 11, 87. 

Moreau, Pierre: his types, 1, 207, 
208; mentioned, 269, 1, 163 7. 

Moreau, J. M., le jewne, 1, 214. 

Moreri, Louis, 11, 260, 261. 

Mores, Edward Rowe: his Disserta- 
tion ufion English Typographical 
Founders and Founderies quoted, 
E20 72-5 GO 72, 1, 43,965,100; 1025 
103, 239, 240; specimen of James 
foundry, 102 7. 

Moretus, Edouard, n, 15. 

Moretus, Johan I, Plantin’s son-in- 
law, letter of Le Bé II to, n, 5, 6; 
mentioned, 13, 36, 53. 

Moretus, Johan I, um, 13, 36. 

Morgan, John Pierpont, Catalogue of 
Manuscripts, etc., in library of, 
m, 201° 

Morosini, Andrea, Historia Veneta, 
1, 166. 
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Morris, William, as writer and dec- 
orator, 1, 202; as printer, 203; 
establishes Kelmscott Press, 204; 
his WVote on his Aims, etc., 205, 
206; his types, 206, 207; hiswork 
considered, 207, 208, and its effect 
on typography, 208, 209; quoted, 
230; mentioned, 201, 210, 211, 
212, 216, 217, 245; The Roots of 
the Mountains, 204; Gunnlaug 
Saga, 204; The Story of the Glit- 
tering Plain (first ‘‘Kelmscott”’ 
book), 204; Zhe Golden Legend, 
206; Historyes of Troye, 207; The 
Order of Chivalry, 207. 

Moxon, Joseph, sketch of, 1, 9 7.; 
specimens and Mechanick Exer- 
cises, 9 n., 135, 01, 43, 44, 95 and 
n.; quoted, 43; his foundry, 99; 
mentioned, 1, 261, 1, 20, 21. 

Mozarabic Breviary, u, 45. 

Mozarabic Missal, m, 45. 

Mozet, Claude, 1, 268. 

Muller, J. C.,1, 156. 

Murray, Gilbert, quoted, m, 247. 

Murray, John, m, 191. 

Music printing, 1, 155, 195, 196. 

Music types, Sanlecque, 1, 213 ; Four- 
nier, 265; Plantin, u, 5; Elzevir, 
21; Rosart, 41, 42. 

Myllar, Androw, first Scottish print- 
er, 1, 89 7. 


N ANNINI, Remigio, Considerationi 
Civili, 1, 164. 

Napoleon I, 1, 183, 218, 275, 276, 
TelOor 

Napoleon III, 1, 276. 

Nebrija, Antonio de, Introductionum 
Latinarum, 1,108, 109; Introduc- 
tiones in Latinam Grammaticam, 
I, 66, 67; Hymnorum Recognitio, 
67; mentioned, 1, 101; and see Un- 
known Printer of Salamanca. 

Nebrija, Sancho de, m, 65, 66, 67. 

Nebrissensis, /Elius Antoninus. See 
Nebrija, A. de. 

Neobar, Conrad, 1, 233. 
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Netherlands (Holland and Belgium), 
types and printing in the: fifteenth 
century, I, 93-98; from 1500 to 
1800, u, 3-44; modern, 222. 

Neudorfer, Johann, 1, 140 2. 

Neumeister, J., 1, 62, 90. 

New, Edmund, u, 214. 

New English Dictionary, u, 141. 

New Testament (Froben), 1, 143; 
(Didot), 229, 230; (Estienne), 
237; Irish (Everingham) , 1, 95 7. 

Newcomb, Thomas, 0, 132. 

Nicholls, A., 1, 98. 

Nicholls, Nicholas, earliest English 
specimen (1665), 1, 135, 1, 94, 
95. 

Nichols, Charles L., m, 156. 

Nichols, John, m, 121. 

Nicol, George, 0, 123, 144 and 7., 
146, 148 2. 

Nicol, W., m, 144. 

Nijhoff, Wouter, L’ Art Typogra- 
frhique dans les Pays-Bas, a, 25 
and 7., 26, 27. 

Nogarola, L., Dialogus, etc., 1, 162. 

North, Sir Thomas, translation of 
Plutarch, m1, 90, 128. 

Notary, Julian, 1, 121. 

Novarra, C. G. de, Contemplaciones 
sobre el Rosario, etc., I, 111. 

Noyers, Sublet de, 1, 239. 

Nuremberg Chronicle, 1, 65. 

Nutt, David, m, 201. 


Osezisco Vaticano, Della Tras- 
foortazione dell’, 1, 181. 

Obra Allaors de S. Cristofol, 1, 110. 

Occleve, Thomas, 1, 56. 

Officia Quotidiana, 1, 106, m1, 45. 

Officina Isingriniana, printing-house, 
1, 144. 

Officina Plantiniana, u, 14, 15. 

Ogilby, John, m1, 99, 132. 

Old Style, ‘‘ Modernized ’’ or ‘‘Re- 
vived,’’? 1, 201 and 7., 232. 

Oliveros de Castilla, 1, 141. 

Olivier, Peter, m1, 89 7. 
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Olschki, Leo S., quoted, 1, 39, 1787. 

Oporinus, J., 1, 143. 

Orcesi, Niccold, 1, 177. 

Ordinale seu Pica Sarum, t, 117. 

Orga, José de, m, 52 and n., 53 and 
(Dory By ex 

Orga, Tomas de, m1, 52 n. 

Oriental types, 1, 179 n., 181, 182; 
11, 95, 96, 98, 122. 

Oriental typography, 1, 179 n., 181, 
182. 


Orsi, Luigi, nm, 169. 

Ortel, Abraham, Zheatrum Orbis 
Terrarum, 1, 11, 29; mentioned, 
13, 23. 

Ortiz de Saravia, Maria, n, 69. 

Os, Gottfried van, 1, 120. 

Oudry, Jean Baptiste, 1, 213, 215, 
2226 

Ovid, Heroides (Bindoni), 1, 173 
n.; Metamorphoses (Gorgonzola) , 
159, 160; (Tonson), m, 135. See 
Vita, La, etc. 

Oxford, early printing at, 1, 123. 

Oxford Book of English Verse, u, 
200. 

Oxford Foundry, u, 97. 

“*Oxford’’ type, 0, 231. 

Oxford University, m, 94. 

Oxford University Press, specimens, 
1, 135; history of, m, 95 ff.; men- 
tioned, 43, 44, 122, 133, 135 7., 
23G6 


[Pers Juan, 0, 60. 

Pace, Richard, Oratio, m1, 89. 

Paderborn, Johann of, 1, 95. 

Paffraet, Albert, 1, 27. 

Paffraet, Richard, 1, 95. 

Palencia, Alfonso de, Zpistula de 
Bello Granatensi, 1, 108. 

Palmart, Lambert, 1, 105, 106, 107, 
108. 

Palmer, Samuel, m1, 99 7.,136. 

Pannartz, Arnold, 1, 71, 72, 78, 
79; and see Sweynheym and Pan- 
nartz. 
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Pantograph, uses of, in type-cutting, 
iy At le Fas 

Paolini, Stefano, 1, 182. 

Paolo Giovio, Historiarum sui Tem- 
froris,1, 161; Vite duodecim Vice- 
comitum Mediolani Princifrum, 
235. 

Papillon beta tllon 208299099) 
274, 

Paradin, Claude, Alliances Généalo- 
giques des Rois de France, 1, 202, 
203; Symbola Heroica, u, 10. 

Paré, Ambroise, Méthode Curative, 
ClCr, 15.202. 

Parentalia in Anniversario Funere 
Mariz Clementing, etc., 1, 182, 
183. 

Paris, early printing at, 1, 82; six- 
teenth century printing at, 188 1f.; 
printers’ strike in, in sixteenth 
century, I, 256, 257; conditions 
of printing in, in early eighteenth 
century, 258 and n., 259 ff. 

Parker, Matthew, quoted, u, 91; 
De Antiquitate Britannice Eccle- 
si@, 91, 92; mentioned, 98, 128. 

Parma, Duchy of, 0, 55 and 7.; and 
see Bodoni, Giambattista. 

Parnell, Thomas. See Goldsmith. 

Pasquali, J. B.,1, 174. 

Pasteur, J. A., specimens, 1, 274, 0, 
183. 

Pater, Paul, specimen, 1, 152. 

Pavoni, Giuseppe, 1, 165. 

Peignot foundry, Paris, u, 223, 
2216 

Peintures Antiques de Bartoli, pro- 
spectus of, 1, 227, 228. 

Pelican Press, London, m1, 216 7. 

Pepys, Samuel, m1, 70. 

Percier, Charles, 1, 231, u, 163 7. 

Pernot, type-founder at Avignon, I, 
180. 

Perrin, Louis, m, 185. 

Persius, Satires, 1, 67; and see Ju- 
venal and Persius. 

Peter the Great, his Bible, u, 32, 
3 op 
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Petit, Jean, 1, 193, 200. 

Petit Bernard, Le. See Salomon, Ber- 
nard. 

Petrarch, Francesco, 1, 78, 128. 

Petri, Henric, 1, 145. 

Petri, Joh., specimen, 1, 133, 134, 
145. 

Phalaris, Hpistole, 1, 109. 

Philip II and printing in Spain, un, 48, 
49. 


Philip V and printing in Spain, 01, 49, 
50; mentioned, 71. 

Philip, Duke of Parma, 11, 55. 

Piazzetta, J. B., 1, 174. 

Picart, Jean, 1, 250. 

Picart, Bernard, 11, 24, 33, 34. 

Pickering, William, 11, 198, 199. 

Pickering editions, 1, 199. 

Pierres, Philippe Denis, specimen, 1, 
250, 2557., 273, 274; his career, 
272, 273; mentioned, 269. 

Pignoni, Z., 1, 168. 

Pigouchet, Philippe, 1, 88. 

Pinard, J.,m, 183. 

Pine, John, his edition of Horace, m1, 
V7 LSS 

Pine, William, nm, 118. 

Pinelli, Antonio, 1, 166. 

Pissarro, Lucien, m1, 213. 

Pistorius, Jean, 1, 151. 

Pius VII, 1, 183, 184, 276. 

Plantin, Christophe, specimen, 1, 
134, ul, 7, 8; career of, 3ff.; made 
Antwerp a centre of printing, 4; 
his Polyglot Bible, 4, 7, 10; divers 
printing “‘privileges,’? 5; rela- 
tions with Du Tour, 5; his music 
types, 5; his earlier and later work 
compared, 10ff.; his death, 13; 
mentioned, 1, 143, m, 28, 29, 36, 
37, 47, 48, 49, 52, 53. 

Plantin-Moretus family, m1, 48. 

Plantin-Moretus office, mu, 13 ff., 
50. 

Plantin-Moretus Museum, um, 14, 
37; Shecimen des Caractéres, etc., 
8,9. 

Plautus, Comediz, 1, 222. 
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Pliny, Historia Naturalis (John de 
Spire), 1, 72; (Elkevir), nm, 17; 
Holland’s translation (Islip), 130, 
new 

Ploos van Amstel, brothers, 0, 23, 
39, 40, 42. 

Plutarch, Lives, North’s transla- 
tion, 1, 90, 128. 

Poétique type (Luce), 1, 244, 245, 
246. 

Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, u, 189. 
Poggiali, C., Memorie fer le Storia 
Letteraria di Piacenza, 1,177. 
Point-line. See Standard Lining Sys- 

tem. 

Point-set, 1, 34, 37. 

Point system, Fournier’s, 1, 26 ff.; 
his description of it, 28-31; and 
the metric system, 32, 33; the 
American, 33; effect of its adop- 
tion in typographical practice, 34; 
adopted in England, 34; and see 
Fournier (Pierre Simon), Didot 
(Francois Ambroise) . 

Pole, Reginald, Cardinal, De Con- 
cilio, 1, 180, 181. 

Pollard, Alfred W., Catalogue of the 
Annmary Brown Memorial (Haw- 
kins) Collection, 1, 68 7.; quoted, 
1, 4, 5, 65, 68, 88, 95, 96, 103, 
109, 125, 126, 137, u, 94, 126, 
216. 

Polyglot Bible, Complutensian, his- 
tory and description of, um, 46, 
63-65 ; mentioned, 1, 192, nm, 98, 
216; Plantin’s, u, 4, 7, 10,98; Le 
Jay’s (Paris), 1,208, 238, um, 103; 
Walton’s (London), m, 92, 98, 
152s 

Polyglot Founders, the, m, 98. 

Pombal, Marquis de, m, 547. 

Pompadour, Madame de, as printer, 
I, 247 and 7. 

Pompeii. See Herculaneum. 

Pomponius Mela, Cosmographia, 1, 
108. 

Pontanus, J., Rerum et Urbis Am- 
stelodamensium Historia (Hon- 
dius), Latin, 1, 28; Dutch, 29. 
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Ponz, Antonio, quoted, m, 73, 82. 

Pope, Alexander, Works (Tonson) , 
1, 135; (Bowyer), 136; (Foulis), 
142; translation of the Iliad (Bow- 
yer), 136. 

Pradell, Eudaldo I, m, 83, 84. 

Pradell, Eudaldo II, specimen, , 83, 
84. 

Pradell, Marguerite, wife of Pedro 
Ifern, 11, 84. 

Prault, Pierre, 1, 230. 

Pré, Galiot du, 1, 195. 

Pré, Jean du, 1, 86, 88, 91. 

Prévost, Abbé, travels, 1, 216. 

Princes alesse bo) 230s 

Printers, early, methods of, 1, 66— 
69; their own type-designers and 
founders, 133. 

Printing, date of introduction of, in 
various European countries, 1, 59; 
separation of, from letter-found- 
ing, 1, 98. 

Prior, Matthew, Poems, 1, 135. 

Proctor, Robert, 1, 80, 90, 91, 236, 
tl, 95 7., 215, 216 and n. 

Propaganda Fide, press of the, speci- 
men alphabets, 1, 134, 135 ; men- 
tioned, 1, 163, 164. 

Prototype, the, 1, 29, 30, 31. 

Psalter, Latin (Mainz), first dated 
book printed from movable types, 
1, 62, 82; Sarum (Caxton), 117. 

Psalterium ... Virginis Marie, 1, 
193. 

Ptolemy, L. Claudius, Cosmogra- 
phia, 1, 66. 

Pulgar, Fernando de, Crénica de los 
Reyes Catolicos (Monfort), m, 58, 
78; (Sancho de Nebrija), 66; E/ 
Gran Capitan, 62. 

Punches, hand-cut, 1, 10; invention of 
machine for cutting, 11; the meth- 
ods compared, 11, 12. 

Pybus, Charles Small, ZheSovereign, 
11, 188. 

Pyes of Salisbury Use, 1, 117. 

Pynson, Richard, 1, 122, 123, 1, 88, 
89 and n., 125, 126. 
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Quzsriowns Antonii Andree, 1, 
2 


Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, u, 
92) 
Quincupfilex Psalterium, 1, 192, 193. 


* R BizarRE,”’ fe if 
» font of the, 1, 65. 

Racine, Jean, @uvres (édition du 
Lonore satan 7.5, 17754178) 
Athalie, 1, 211. 

Ramirez, Gabriel, m, 54, 59, 79. 
Ramsay, A. M. de, Histoire du Vi- 
comte de Turenne, 1, 220, 221. 
Raphelengius, F., specimen, 1, 134; 

mentioned, m1, 13. 

Ratdolt, Erhard, borders and initials, 
I, 77 and 7.; specimen, 77, 133, 
145; mentioned, 79. 

Rayon, José Sancho, m1, 45. 

Real Biblioteca, Madrid, specimen, 
thy (8Bo 

Rechten, ende Costumen van Ant- 
werfien, I, 12. 

Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, 
I, 114. 

Reed, T. B.: his History of Old Eng- 
lish Letter Foundries quoted, 1, 
14 7., 1, 89 7., 91, 93, 100. 

Regnault, Frangois, 1, 193, 200. 

Relacion del Ultimo Viage al Estrecho 
de Magallanes, u, 59. 

Rembolt, Berthold, 1, 85, 86. 

Renouard, Antoine A.,1, 230, 231. 

Renouard, Ph., 1, 198 7., m, 174, 
179. 

“*Republics, The ’’ (Elzevir), m, 16, 
We 


Respublica, sive Status Regni Scotie 
et Hiberniz, 1, 16. 

Revelation of St. Nicholas, 1, 122. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Discourse, 
etc., 1, 142. 

Ricardo, Antonio, 1, 60. 

Riccardi Press editions, m1, 215. 

Ricci, Seymour de, .4 Census of 
Caxtons, 1, 120 7. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, Les Princifaux 
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Poincts de la Foy Catholique Dé- 
Jendus, 1, 240; mentioned, 209, 
238 and 7., 239. 

Ricketts, Charles, and the Vale Press, 
m, 210,211; mentioned, 213. 

Ridolfi, B., Oratio in Funere Caroli 
JUGE Ni Be 

Ringhier, Innocent, Dialogue de la 
Vie et de la Mort, 1, 201. 

Ripoli Press, 1, 9 and 7., 10. 

Risorgimento Grafico, 1, 222. 

Riverside Press, 1, 216. 

Robert, Hubert, m, 160. 

Roberts, S. C., Zhe Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1521-1921, u, 96 7. 

Rockner, Vincenz, 1, 140 7. 

Rogers, Bruce, quoted, 1, 11, 12; 
his types, u, 216, 217; men- 
tioned, 1, 189. 

Rolu, Dutch letter-cutter, m1, 100. 

Romain du roi. See Grandjean. 

Roman, Jan, m1, 23. 

Roman capitals with italic fonts, 1, 
130. 

Roman characters, source, 1,38, 39. 

Roman cursive hand, old, 1, 44; new, 
Teo 

Roman period, in history of Latin 
writing, 1, 42-45; scriftura cur- 
siva and scrifitura erecta, 43, 44. 

Rome, early printing at, 1, 72; 
foundry at, 179, 181. 

Ronaldson, James, specimens, 1,155, 
156; mentioned, 153. 

Ronaldson, Richard, m, 156. 

Rooman, Adriaen, m, 29. 

Rooses, Max, Christophe Plantin, u, 
57. 

Rosart, Jean Francois: specimen, m1, 
40, 41, 42 .; and the Enschedés, 
40, 41; his music types, 41, 42. 

Rosenbach, J., 1, 111. 

Rouen, and the trade in types, u, 
89 2. 

“Round”? Gothic type. See Lettre 
de somme. 


Rousseau, Jean Baptiste, @uvres, 1, 
DDI 
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Royal printers and types in France, 
1, 233. 

Roycroft, Thomas, m1, 92, 98, 99, 
132. 

Ruel, Jean, De Natura Stirfium, I, 
Uf 

Ruggeri, C., 1, 182, m, 164. 

Rusch, Adolph (‘‘R Printer’’), 1, 
65. 


oF LONG, lower case, 1, 229 and 7. 

Sacrobosco, Johannes de, 7extus de 
Sphera, 1, 197. 

St. Albans, early printing at, 1, 123. 

Se Aubin, An dey 223.1209. 

St. Joseph, Fabrica del Convento de, 
Barcelona, specimen, 1, 81, 82. 
St. Juan Climaco, De las Tablas y 
Escalera Spiritual, u, 60, 61. 
Saint-Lambert, J. D. de, Les Sai- 

sons, 1, 224, 225. 

Saint-Non, Abbé de, Voyage Pitto- 
resque, etc., 1, 213, 225, 226. 

St. Pierre, Bernardin de, 1, 218; La 
Chaumiere Indienne, 227n.; Paul 
et Virginie, 227 n., 1, 180. 

Salamanca, early printing at, 1, 101, 
102, 106. 

Salazar de Mendoza, Pedro, Cronica 
de el gran Cardinal de Espa7ia, 
etCa, pil. 00. 

Sallust, Ofera (Freiburger, Gering, 
and Kranz), 1, 84; (Gering), 85; 
(Ibarra), m1, 55, 56,57, 59, 71- 
(3 Bile 

Salomon, Bernard, 1, 199, 203, 204. 

San Pedro, Diego de, Carcel de Amor 
(F. de Basilea), 1, 108; (Rosen- 
bach), 111. 

Sancha, Gabriel de, m1, 59, 70,75,76. 

Sanguisti, the brothers, 1, 180. 

Sanlecque, Jacques deI, 1, 212. 

Sanlecque, Jacques de II, 1, 212. 

Sanlecque, Jean de, 1, 212. 

Sanlecque, Jean Eustache Louis de, 
specimen, I, 212, 213. 

Sanlecque, Marie, widow of J. E. L. 
de, quoted, 1, 267. 
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Sanlecque foundry, specimen, 1, 212, 
213, 266, 267; mentioned, 273, 
I, 4. 

Santander, Juan de, m, 82. 

Saragossa, early printing at, 1, 105, 
106. 

Saravia. See Ortiz de Saravia. 

Sardini, Giacomo, Storia Critica di 
Nicolao Jenson, 1,177. 

Sauer, Christopher I, m, 151. 

Sauer, Christopher II, m, 151. 

Saugrain, C. M., 1, 229. 

Savage, William, quoted, m, 194, 
195. 

Savile, Sir H., and the Eton Chry- 
sostom, 11, 95 and 7. 

Scheffers, Jacques, 1, 98. 

Schipper, J.J., m, 23. 

Schmidt, Je Mic 1, 151) m1, 36. 

Schoeffer, Johann, Reformacion der 
Stat Franckenfort, 1, 141, 142; 
mentioned, m1, 206, 207. 

Schoeffer, Peter, Hortus Sanitatis, 
I, 64; mentioned, 85, 98; and see 
Fust and Schoeffer. 

Schénsperger, Hans, Diurnale, 1, 
139,140; Tewerdanck, 140 and n. 

Schrijver, Pieter, Lawre-Crans voor 
Laurens Coster van Haerlem, u, 
29. 

Schwabacher type, I, 64, 139, 141, 
142, 145, 149, 150, 153, 155 and 
n., 156, 157. 

Scotch modern face type, m, 193, 
194, 

Selden, John, Ofera, u, 102, 136, 
Way 6- 

“*Self-spacing’’ types, 1, 34, 37. 

Sensenschmid, Johann, 1, 62. 

** Series of Old Founts’’ (Miller & 
Richard), m, 230, 236. 

Serif, the, defined, 1, 16 and7., 243 
n.; Grandjean’s form of, 243, and 
its influence, m1, 159. 

Sermo fratris Hieronymi de Ferra- 
ria, i, 89. 

Servius, Oliverius, 1, 79. 

Sessas, the, 1, 162. 
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Seversz., Jan, m1, 26. 

Sewall, JonathanM., Carmina Sacra, 
Hey WEE 

Shakespeare, William : the First Fo- 
liosand Quartos, 1, 129; Hanmer’s 
edition, 115, 139; the ‘‘ Boydell 
Shakspeare,’? 123, 144; divers 
editions suggested for comparison, 
130 7. 

Shakespeare Exhibition, Catalogue 
of, 1, 200. 

Shakespeare Head Press, nm, 130 7. 

Shakespeare Press, 11, 123, 144. 

Sheldon, Gilbert, m, 97. 

Sheldonian Theatre, 1, 133 and 7., 
139. 

Shelton, Thomas, m1, 133. 

Siculus, Marineus, De Hisfanizx 
Laudibus, 1, 107. 

Signs for foot-note references, 1, 
229. 

Sigiienza y Vera, Juan J.;1, 53,577. 

“Silver Letter’? (Greek type), u, 
95 and 2. 

Silvius, G., 0, 28. 

Simon, Claude, 1, 220. 

Simons Cater elo le 

Simpson, Benjamin, 11, 94. 

Smith, Charlotte, Hlegiac Sonnets, 
1, 156. 

Smith, George F., m1, 156. 

Smith, John, Printer’s Grammar, 
nm, 120. 

Smith, John F., m, 156. 

Smith, Richard, m1, 156. 

Smith, T. W., takes over Caslon 
foundry, 1, 105. 

Société Littéraire Typographique, 
Kehl, 1, 228. 

Soliani printing-house, Modena, 1, 
Wier 

Solis, Antonio de, Historia de la Con- 
quista de Mexico (Villa-Diego), 
ml, 70; (Sancha), 76, 77. 

Somervile, William, Zhe Chase, u, 
147. 

Sommaire des Singularitez de Pline, 
rig PAU 
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Sorbonne, the, and the first printers 
in Paris, 1, 83, 84; and the decline 
of printing in France, 0, 3. 

“Sorts,”’ 1, 19. 

Soto, Perez de, m, 52, 54, 71, 79. 

Southey, Robert, quoted, m, 59. 

Sower. See Sauer. 

Spain, types and printing in: fifteenth 
century, 1, 99-112; from 1500 to 
1800, 1, 45-87. 

Spanish Academy, 1, 79. 

Spanish books, characteristic national 
typography of, m, 80. 

Spanish typography, fifteenth cen- 
tury, characteristic style and ex- 
cellence of, 1, 102, 103 ; assimila- 
tion of foreign printers, 103, 104 ; 
decorative features of incunabula 
in, 104; books about, 112 7.; great 
traditions of, persisted in sixteenth 
century, 1, 45, 47; influence of 
Netherlands, etc., on, 48; in eight- 
eenth century, 49 ff. 

Specimen-books and sheets of print- 
ers and founders, 1, 133-136; and 
see Chronological List of Specimens 
preceding Index. 

Speculum Christiani (Machlinia), 1, 
117, 122. 

Speculum Salvationis (early Dutch 
editions), 1, 59, 93, 94 and 7. 
Sheculum Vite Christi (De Worde) , 

Oh 

Spindeler, Nicolaus, 1, 107, 111. 

Spire, John de, roman types used by, 
1, 72, 73; mentioned, 79. 

Spire, Wendelin de, roman types 
used by, 1, 72 ; mentioned, 79, 89, 
234. 

Spottiswoode & Co., m, 200. 

Stamperia della Capilla delSS. Sacra- 
mento, printing-office, 1, 170,171. 

Stamperia Medicea, 1, 179 7. 

Stamperia Reale (Parma) , under Bo- 
doni, m1, 164, 165, 171. 

Stamperia Vaticana & Camerale, 
specimen, I, 166-168, 181. 

Standard Lining System, 1, 35, 36, 
37, 0, 228. 
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Stanhope, Charles, Earl: his ‘‘case,”’ 
I, 23; his stereotyping process, I, 
p hokey. 

Star Chamber decree of 1637, u, 
94 and n., 98. 

Steele, Isaac, m, 120. 

Steffens, Franz, Paléograpthie Latine, 
I, 42 n.; on periods in history of 
Latin writing, 42, 43 ; quoted, 52, 
56. 

Stephenson, Blake & Co., m, 121. 

Stereotype Office, England, rules of, 
m, 190. 

Stereotyping, employed by F. Didot, 
I, 218; the assignats and the re- 
vival of, 218. 

Stockum, W. P. van, La Librairie, 
? Imprimerie et la Presse en Hol- 
lande @ travers Quatre Siécles, 1, 
Sons 

Stower, C., quoted, m, 120. 

Strahan, William, nm, 56, 140, 143. 

Strange, E. F.,1, 110 2. 

Strawberry Hill Press, nu, 140. 

“*Strike,’’ in making punches, 1, 10. 

Strikes of French printers in six- 
teenth century, 0, 253 ff. 

Stubenvoll, J. H.,1, 150. 

Stuchs, Georg, 1, 62. 

Subiaco, first press in Italy at, 1, 71; 
books printed there, 72. 

Sulpitius, Ofus Grammaticum (De 
Worde), 1, 121; (Pynson), 123. 

Suma de Confesion,1, 109. 

Superior letters and figures, m1, 229. 

Swash italic capitals, 1, 228, 229. 

Sweynheym, Conrad, at Subiaco, 1, 
71; at Rome, 72; mentioned, 78, 
79. 

Sweynheym and Pannartz, 1, 54, 0, 
207, 213. 

Swinburne, Henry, quoted, u, 73, 
74. 


AR es Opera, 1, 11,12; Agri- 
cola (Doves Press), m, 212; 
(Merrymount Press) ,‘218. 

Tarbé, E:, 1, 1184. 
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Tarrant, F., 1, 236. 

Tasso, Torquato, Gerusalemme Lib- 
erata (Pavoni), 1, 165; (Stampe- 
ria della Cappilla del SS. Sacra- 
mento), 170, 171; (Albrizzi), 
174; (Groppo), 174; (Zatta), 
175; (in French, Barbin), 210; 
(Didot), 227; (Imprimerie Roy- 
ale), 240; (in English, Hatfield), 
i, 131; (Bensley), 188; Aminta, 
GG 

Tavernier, Ameet, 1, 8 and 7., 49. 

Taylor, Isaac, quoted, 1,40 and 7., 41. 

Temple des Muses, i, 34. 

Téodulus, Ecloga, 1, 109. 

Terence, Comediz, 1, 240. 

Textur type, 1, 62. 

Thibaudeau, F., La Lettre d’Im- 
WUGUINETIC. T5235 2)724y 000, 1 1iOT., 
177, 242 n. 

Thiboust foundry, 1, 269. 

Thierry, Denys, 1, 211, 269. 

Thomas a Kempis, De Imitatione 
Christi, 1, 240. 

Thomas, Isaiah, quoted, m, 152; His- 
tory of Printing in America, 155, 
157; specimen, 156-158; men- 
tioned, 150 7. 

Thompson, Charles, Recueil de Vi- 
gneties, etc., H, 182, 183. 

Thompson, Sir E. Maunde, Jntro- 
duction to Greek and Latin Palae- 
ograpfihy, 1, 41 n., quoted, 1, 41, 
48, 49,51, 52,80, 81; mentioned, 
DOr 

Thompson, John, um, 183. 

Thomson, James, 7he Seasons (Stra- 
han), 1, 143; (Bensley) ,122, 147; 
mentioned, 165. 

Thorne, Robert, specimens, 1,1947., 
196; mentioned, 122,175 7., 179. 

Thorowgood, William, specimens, 
m1, 196. 

Thurneysser zum Thurn, Leonhardt, 
Historia... aller... Erdge- 
wechssen, 1, 142. 

Tipografia della Societa Letteraria, 
Tiselenor 

Tirant lo Blanch, 1, 111. 
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“* Titling-letters,”? m, 237 and 7. 
Tonson, Jacob, m1, 133, 135, 191. 
Tonson, J. & R., m, 112, 115. 
Torrentino, Lorenzo, 1, 161, 162. 
Torresano, A., 1, 74. 

Tortis, Battista de, m, 82 7. 

Tory, Geofroy: Champjfleury, 1,188, 
189 n., 194; influence of, in the 
displacement of gothic by roman 
types, 189; use of accents, etc., 
introduced by, 189; mentioned, 
86 n., 88, 189,193, 197, 198, 201, 
231, 233, 235, 237, 1, 126. 

Tour, Henri du, and Plantin, m1, 5; 
mentioned, 8, 36, 39. 

Tournes, Jean deI, 1, 199, 203, 204. 

Tournes, Jean de II, 1, 203. 

Trattner, J. T., specimen, 1, 156, 
157 ; mentioned, 150. 

Trecentale Bodleianum, 1, 200. 

Trincher, Pedro, 1, 110. 

Trivorius, Gabriel, Odservatio Apol- 
ogetica, etc.,1, 206, 207. 

Trott, Bartholomew, 1, 130. 

Truchet, Sébastien, 1, 241 7. 

Tudor and Stuart Library, 1, 200. 

Tudor Translations, 1, 201. 

Tuileries, the, printing-house at, 1, 
247. 

Turrecremata, Cardinal, Medita- 
tiones, 1, 62, 71. 

Type, defined and described, 1, 15, 
16; measurement of, 28 ff.; names 
of sizes of: in England, seventeenth 
century, i, 24, 25, 26 7., 275 
varied in different countries, 25, 
26, 27; traditional names aban- 
doned for point system by Didot, 
o2n 

Type Facsimile Society, Publications 
Of 1417/85, 80) 

Type-casting, different methods of, 
1, 7; hand-casting, 8, 9, 14.; ma- 
chine-casting, 13; the two meth- 
ods compared, 13. 

Type-cutters, early, 1, 5, 6, 133. 

Type-forms of fifteenth century, 
classes of, I, 59, 60. 
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Type-metal, in early types, 1, 9, 10; 
in modern types, 13, 14. 

Types, method of study of, 1, 131, 
132; of fifteenth century, the 
classics of type-history, 132; dete- 
rioration in, in sixteenth century, 
136 ff., 142; effect of mixture of 
different sizes and styles of, 161, 
162, 163, 168; specially designed 
and privately cut, value of, dis- 
cussed, 1, 218, 219; selection 
of, for modern composing-room, 
227 ff.; undesirable kinds of, 243, 
244, 

Types recently cut (private fonts 
starred): *Ashendene, um, 213; 
Auriol, 223; *Avon, 211; Batardes 
Coulées, Les, 237; *Brook, 213; 
Cadmus Old Style, 233; *Cam- 
bridge, 214; *Centaur, 217; 
*Chaucer, 207; Cheltenham, 217, 
235; Cloister, 233, 234; Cochin, 
Le, 223; *Distel, 222; *Doves, 
212; *Endeavour, 214;*Florence, 
215; Fournier-le-jeune, Le, 224, 
237; Garamond (modern version) , 
234; *Golden, 206; Grasset, 223; 
*Humanistic, 218;Kennerley, 234, 
235; *King’s Fount, 211; *Mer- 
rymount, 217; *Montaigne, 216, 
217; *Montallegro, 214, 215; 
Moreau-le-jeune, Le, 224, 237; 
Nicolas-Cochin, Le, 223;Old Flem- 
ish Black, 236; Old Tudor Black, 
236; *Otter (Greek), 215, 216 
and 7.; *Prayer Book, 214; *Ric- 
cardi, 215; *Troy, 207; *Vale, 
211, 213; Weiss Fraktur, 221; 
*Zilver, 222. 

Typographia Medicea, Alphabetum 
Arabicum, 1, 134, 179 n. 


U, CAPITAL, V used for, in early 
times, 1, 22; differentiated from 
Wi 22 We 

Uncial letters, how distinguished 
from book-hand capitals, 1, 44. 

Unger, J. F., specimen, 1, 157, 158; 
mentioned, 38, 149, m, 43. 

Ungut, Meinardus, 1, 111. 
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Ungut and Stanislaus, 1, 106, 108, 
110. 

United States Type Founders’ Asso- 
ciation and the point system, I, 33, 
34. 

University of Paris and the copying 
of Mss., I, 247, 248. 

University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1, 218. 

Unknown Printer of Salamanca, 1, 
101, 106, 107, 110, 111. 

Utrecht, early printing at, 1, 94, 
95; Elzevirs at, u, 15. 


Vis CAPITAL, originally stood for U 
also, 1, 22 and 7., 23. 

Vagad, G. F. de, Cronica de Aragon, 
1, 104, 110. 

Vale Press, books issued by, u, 210, 
211. 

Valencia, first Spanish press set up 
in, 1, 105; andthe revival of print- 
ing, i, 58. 

Van Dyck, Abraham, un, 96. 

Van Dyck, Christoffel: his charac- 
ters, I, 37, 39, 43, 44, and their 
fate, 37; mentioned, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 35. 

Van Hoochstraten, Michiel, 1, 27. 

Van Hout, J., specimen, 1, 134, m1, 
40. 

Van der Keere, Henric. See Tour, 
Henri du. 

Van Oosten de Bruyn, G. W., De 
Stad Haarlem, etc., 1, 34. 

Van der Putte, Isaac, m, 35. 

Vasari, Giorgio, Le Vite de’ pin Ec- 
cellenti Architetti, etc., I, 161, 
162. 

Vascosan, Michel, 1, 191, 199, 200. 

Vatican printing-office, specimen, 1, 
134, 179. 

Vautrollier, Thomas, m1, 90. 

Veldener, Jan;,/96, 1155 1122" 

Venice, early printing at, 1, 72 ff.; 
a great centre of printing, 77,78; 
wide vogue of types of, 90; illus- 
trated books printedat, eighteenth 
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century, 173-176; foundries in, 


179. 

Vérard, Antoine, 1, 88. 

Vergetios, Angelos, 1, 236. 

Versi Sciolti di Tre Eccellenti Mo- 
derni Autori, 1,172, 173. 

Vesalius, Andreas, De Humani Cor- 
pfooris Fabrica, 1, 143, 144. 

Veterum Mathematicorum, 1, 212. 

Vibert, type-cutter, 1, 176 7., 178. 

Vidoue, Pierre, 1, 195. 

Villa-Diego, Bernardo de, 11, 70, 76. 

Villanova, A. de, Rudimenta Gram- 
matic®, 1, 107. 

Villegas, E. M. de, Las Eroticas, 11, 
76. 

Vindel, P., Bidtiografia Grajfica, u, 
60 and We 

Virgil, Opera (ms.),1,78; (Gering), 
85; (Aldus), 128-130; (Manni), 
171; (édition du Louvre), 217, 
230, 231; (Imprimerie Royale), 
240; (Elzevir, 1636), u, 17, 
(1676), 18; (Baskerville), 109, 
111, 139; (Tonson), 133; neid, 
1, 208; Bucolics, 218; Georgics, 
226, 227. 

Vita, La, et Metamorfoseo d’ Ovidio, 
it, PROBST 

Vitré, Antoine, quoted, u, 253; 
mentioned, I, 208, 209, 236. 

Volpe (Della), Lelio and Petronio, 1, 
172. 

Volpi-Comino, printing-house, Pa- 
duaytl 72. 

Voltaire, Arouet de, Kehl editions of, 
I, 228, 229. 

Vorsterman, Willem, 1, 25, 26. 

Voskens, Dirk, 1, 35, 96, 100. 

Vostre, Simon, 1, 88. 

Voyage de Jean de Mandaville, 1, 
94, 


Vytwerf, H., u, 36. 


W artaro, type-cutter, 1, 216, 1, 
176 and 7.,177. 

Waldfoghel, Procope: his “‘ artifi- 
cial writing ’’ at Avignon, 1, 82. 
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Waldis, Burkhard, Fadeln, 1, 146; 


Ursprung und Herkumen, etc., 
146. 


Walker, Emery, m, 211, 212, 213, 
216. 

Walpergen, Peter, m1, 97. 

Walpole, Horace, Strawberry Hill 
Press, 11, 140 ; quoted, 175; men- 
tioned, 165. 

Walsingham, Thomas, Historia Bre- 
vis, 1, 128; Ypodigma Neus- 
trie, 128. 

Walton, Brian, 1, 92, 99. 

Walton, Izaak, Lives, u, 132, 133. 

Watelet, C. H., L’ Ari de Peindre, 
I, 214. 

Watson, James, History of the Artof 
Printing, u, 44,100; specimen, 
44. 

Watts, John, 1, 101. 

‘“ Wayside Series,’’ 1, 230. 

Werdet, Edmond, Etudes Biblio- 
graphiques (Didot family), u, 
185 7. 

Wetstein, G., 0, 32, 33, 36. 

Wetstein, Rudolph, n, 36, 38. 

Whitchurch, Edward, u, 129 7. 

White, Gilbert, Vatural History of 

_ Selborne, u, 118. 

Whittingham, Charles I, m, 114, 
198, 204. 

Whittingham, Charles II, nm, 198, 
204, 237. 

Wilkins, David, Pentateuch, 11, 102; 
mentioned, 136. 

Wilkins, John, Essay towards a Real 
Character, 11, 95 n. 

Wilson, Alexander, types, u, 116, 
Wile cient ae es mentioned, 
120, 143, 193, 232. 

Wilson foundry, specimen, u, 193, 
194. 

Winckelmann, J. J., Geschichte der 
Kunst des Alterthums, 1, 148. 

Winship, G. P., quoted, 1, 113. 

Woide, Charles G., ovum Testa- 
mentum Grecum, i, 121. 

Wolf, G., 1, 85, 86. 
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Wolffchaten, Balthazar von, 1m, 36. 

Wood, T., m, 136. 

Worcester Collection of Sacred Har- 
mony, i, 157. 

Worde, Wynkyn de, quoted, 1, 114; 
his types, 120, 121; mentioned, m1, 
88, 89 7., 90, 99. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, Elements of 
Architecture, 1, 201. 

Wren, Christopher, Parentalia, a, 
214. 

Wright, T., u, 98. 

Writing, history of, 1, 38 ff. 


Ximenez, Franc., De la Natura 
Angelica, 1, 61. 

Ximenez de Cisneros, Cardinal Fran- 
ciscus, Complutensian Polyglot due 
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to, 1, 63; mentioned, 46, 65; and 
see Gomez de Castro. 
Ximeno, Josef, m1, 76. 


Y ounce, Arthur, quoted, m, 164 x. 
Yriarte, Juan de, Obras Sueltas, u, 
52, 79. 


ZAIner, Gunther, 1, 65, 0, 206, 
207. 

Zatta, A., books printed by, 1, 174, 
175; specimen, 186. 

Zeigler, H. A. von, Asiatische Ba- 
nise, 1, 147. 

Zilverdistel Press, 11, 222. 

Zingk, Christian, 1, 156. 

Zonca, Vittorio, Vovo Teatro di Ma- 
chine et Edificii, 1, 169. 
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